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TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE Of WALES. 
SIR, , 

If gratitude for kindnefs unifotmly 
{hown me, did not poipt out Your 
Royal Highness, as the Perfon to 
whom I ought to i^ribe any little 
effort of my induftry; the anxious 
zeal, which conftantly animates Your 
Royal Highnesses breaft, for the 
welfare of a People amongft whom, 
fortunately for the Britifli Empire, 

You 



You hold a ftation fo illuftrious and 
pre-eminent, would naturally fuggeft 
Your Royal Highness, as the Per- 
fon under whofe proteftion a Work 
ought to be placed, the object of 
which is to elucidate the etementary 
principles of a fcience, on which the 
Happinefs as well as the Wealth of 
mankind depends. 

...am, with the higheft ferife of 
duty, aiid moft profound' feeling of 
rpfpedt, 

SIR, . 

Your Royal Highnesses 
. Much dbliged, 

And moft humble Servant, 

LAUDERDjILE. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

It was the intention of the AutlJ^r to have 
printed, along with this, a fecond volume, on 
the Legiflation of Commerce and Finance, 
and on the Effeds of Commercial Treaties. 
But as his ideas on thefe fubjeds form only 
inferences from the general principles here 
Hated, many of which, he is aware, are not 
only new, but even repugnant to received 
opinions, he has thought It more prudent to 
paufe, and delay the execution of the remain- 
ing part of his plan, till he difcovers how far 
the opinions he has advanced in the prefent 
publication fhall Hand the teft of public criti- 
cifm. 

The Author's fole object is the invefliga- 
tion of truth ; and if he indulges himfelf in 
further fpeculations on this important fub- 
je6t, he will be as ready, on being convinced 
of his error, to retrad any opinions he has 
delivered, as he will be obftinate in defending 
them, if aflailed by prejudice. 
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TPHOUGH language, from^^hich pro- 
•*• ceeds the power of both recording 
and communicating our ideas, muft be 
deemed the principal fource of improve- 
ment in man ; yet it has been fuggefted *, 
that he " who confiders the errors and ob- 
" fcurity, the miftakes and confufion, that 
^* are fpread in the world by an ill ufe of 
** words, will find fome reafon to doubt 
•' whether language, as it has been employ- 
" ed, has contributed more to the improve- 
" ment or hinderance of knowledge :" aixi 
in truth, notwithftanding all the benefits 
we derive from it, it is certain that the 
carelefs and imprpper ufe of language of- 
ten produces much mifconception, even in 
the ordinary occurrences of life. 

A In 

* Locke on the Human Underftanding, B. JUL 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

In all difcuifions, therefore, where accu- 
racy is required, we cannot be too cautious 
in adopting terms of art, or technical terms 
of expreffion, without inquiring into the 
juftnefs of that mode of reafoning from 
which they have derived their origin. 

Words have been reprefented, and indeed 
are ufually confidered, as the tranfcript of 
thofe ideas which are in the minds of men. 

Thus, when we find a phrafe in general 
ufe, we are apt to regard it as conveying 
the common teftimony of mankind in fa- 
vour of that fpecies of reafoning which at 
firfl fight appears to have fuggefted it; and 
adopt, from a fuppofed idea of authority, 
opinions, which a little examination would 
make us rejed. By fuch careleflhefs, men 
often become habituated to the common ufe 
of phrafes and expreflions, without having 
even called In queftion their propriety; and 
thefe, forming the bafis of further reafoning, 
give birth to ideas founded on a feries of 

mifconceptions, 
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iflifcbnceptions, and confeqiieatly to new 
phrafes and turns of expreffion that tend 
to perpetuate fallacies. It is by thefe means 
that language has, in all fciences, been often 
found a moft powerful fupporter of preju- 
^ce, and a moft adive promoter of error. 

Speculation in Political Oecon<Hny una- 
voidably leads to this train of refledion i 
for there is no fcience fo much expofed to 
this fource of error. The fubjeds of many 
of the fciences originating in the concep- 
tions of the learned, are never treated of but 
by men of fuperior education ajid impro- 
ved minds, whofe language muft of courle 
partake of the accuracy of their ideas. 
But Public Oeconotoy, which profisfles to 
teach the means of increafing the wealth 
of a State, and of applying it to the moft 
ufeful purpofes, is of neceffity , in all ftages 
of fociety, a fubjed of difcuIBon, even 
.amongft the moft vulgar and . illiterate, 
whofe rude and erroneous conceptions muft 
A 2 naturally 
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naturally lead to expreifions founded on 
inaccuracy, and pregnant with error. 

A ftrong illuftration of the effed which 
language has upon the tenor of oecono- 
mical reafoning, may be derived from con- 
fidering the mercantile fyftem of political 
ceconomy, fo long prevalent, which taught 
us to eftimate the progrefs of our wealth 
by the Balance of our Trade. 



If the balance of trade was to have been 
reded upon as a m^ans of afcertaining the 
increafe of opulence, one would have na- 
turally thought, that the manner in which 
the merchant makes up his account of pro- 
fit and lofs, would have fuggefted itfelf as 
the method of eftimating the national gain 
by foreign trade. 

Thus, as Davenant obferves, we would 
have been led to examine how much the 
returns imported are worth more than the 
commodities exported j and attributed to the 

nation 
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nation fo much gain as the value of the 
Imports exceeded that of the Exports. 

But Money being, in its capacity of an 
inftrument of commerce, the immediate 
means of procuring all the conveniencies 
of life ; whilft, as the pradical meafure of 
value, we are accuftomed to eftimate com- 
modities by the quantity of money they will 
exchange for ; Money and Wealth came to 
be ufed, not only in common language, as 
fynonymou&j but, in the ideas of mga, ,/<? 
get money became exprieflive of the only 
means of growing rich. 

Habituated to this mifapplicatipn of laur 
guage, and to the ideas they derive from 
it, the fupporters of the mercantile fyftem, 
making up the accounts of the public in a 
manner diredly the reverfe of that they 
would have followed in. making up their 
own, rejoiced at the excefs of the Exports 
over the Imports > concluding, that the dif- 
ference muft be received in Money, and coa- 
A 3 ceiving 
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ceiving that the commodities exportetf^ 
were merely valuable as ii^flnmients ta 
procure Money, which they alone regard- 
(ed as wealth. 

Though the prevalence of the mercan- 
tile fyftem, for above a centiuy, and many 
confequent errors in the reafonings of our 
oeconomical writers, as well as in the fy ftem 
of Eur opeaB legiflation, all ariiing out of 
the habit ai conceiving Wealth and Money 
to be fynonymous, form pawerful illuftra- 
tions of die efiefts of language in pro- 
ducing erroneous ideas in oeconomical rea- 
fonings ; it is. perhaps not the mod fatal 
error introduced into the fcience of politi- 
cal oeconomy by the fame means. 

The terms we ufe, in talking of the 
wealth of a nation, or of the riches of in- 
dividuals, are in all languages exa&ly the 
iame. They dexK)te, that private riches are 
univerfally confidered in no other light than 
fts a portion of natbnal wealth. The fumr 

total 
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tdtal of the riches of thofe whd form the 
community, is thus regarded as neceilarily 
conveying an accurate ftatement of^the 
wealth of a nation ; and this idea has be- 
come fo univerfeUy prevalent, that, even 
by philofophers, exchangeable value has 
been announced as the bafis of wealth *. 
An increafe of the fortune of any mem- 
ber of the fociety, if not at the expence 
of any individual belonging to the fame 
community, is uniformly deemed an aug- 
mentation of national wealth; and a dimi- 
nution of any man's property, if not pro^ 
ducing an increafe of the riches of fome of 
his fellow-fubjcdls, has been confidered as 
of neceflity occafioning a concomitant di- 
minution of national wealth : " For," fays 
an eminent philofopher, ** the capital of a 
'^ fociety, which is the fame thing with that 
" of all the individuals who compofe it, 
A 4 " can 

♦ See Physiocratie, PUIo/c^tie RurJe^ and the WQrk$ 
of all the Occonomifts. 
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can be increafed only in the fame man^ 
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That public wealth, however, ought not 
to be confidered as merely reprefenting the 
fum of individual riches, is undoubted f j 
and that much of obfcurity, and even of 
error, has exifted in (economical reafoning 
from confounding them^ will be made ap- 
parent. 

As 

• Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 410. edit, in 
■410. — ^To the fame purpofe fays Hbcato the Rhodian, as 
reprefented by Cicbro : ** Sapientis effe, nihil contra mores» 
^ *' leges, inftituta facientem, habere rationem rei familiaris s 
** neque enlm folum nobis divites efie volumust fed liberis, 
^ propinquisi amicis, maximeque reipublicse : fingulorum 
" enim facukates et copia?, divitias funt civitatis/* De Off, 
L« III* c« i5« 

f The words Wealth and Riches are, in common lan- 
guage, nfed as fynonymousi There is no term by which we 
can defign the Wealth of a. Nation, which is not equally 
applicable to the Riches of Ipdividi^als. In treating of 
private fortune, however, the word ricbei will be uniformly 
ufed • and in expreflUng public opulence, the word wealth. 
To be more diftinA. Private or Individual will be generally 
prefixed to. Riches, and Public or Nalioxval to Wealth. 
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As a clear underftaridlrig of the relation 
which f ublic Weahh and Individual Ri- 
ches bear to each other, appears of the 
higheft importance, in fecuring accuracy 
in every fubjed that relates to the fcience 
of Political Oeconomy ; the firft and fe- 
cond chapters of this Inquiry, are there- 
fore devoted to the confideration of the 
nature of Value, the poflellion of which 
alone qualifies any thing to form a portion 
of individual riches ;— to an explanation of 
what Public Wealth is, and of what confti- 
, tutes Individual Riches ^ — and to an exa- 
mination of the relation in which they ftand 
to each other. 

The meaning annexed in this work to the 
phrafe Public Wealth being thus explained, 
the third chapter contains an inveftigatiou 
of the Sources of Wealth, in which Land, 
Labour and Capital, are feparately treated 
of as the fources of wealth ;— an opinion 
which, though it has been announced by 

fome, 
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fome, and hinted at by others, does not feem 
to haFC made on any author fo flrong an 
impreflion as to be uniformly adhered to In 
the courfe of his reafonings. 

An idea which has generally prevail- 
ed, (though it feems in itfelf a paradox), 
that wealth may be increafed by means by 
which it is not produced, in particular by 
parfimony, or deprivation of expenditure, 
has made it neceflary to inveftigate this 
fubjed: in the fourth chapter, as a prelimi- 
nary to an Inquiry inta the Means and 
Caufes of the Increafe of Wealth ^ which 
is the objed of the fifth chapter. 
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CHAP. I. 
OF VALUE, 

AND THE POSSIBILITY OF AN ACCURATE 
MEASURE OF VALUE. 
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Before proceeding to coniiider what con- 
ftitutes public wealth and private riches, or 
to inveftigate the circumftances which lead 
to the increafe of either, it is neceflary to 
underftand diftindly the nature of Value > 
and, by that means, to poflefs a clear idea 
of what it is which alone can give to any 
commodity the chara&er it muft acquire^ 
in order to form a part of individual 
riches. 

The 
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12 OF VALUE, 

The tejt D^-^^^^g/gftY:^ ^ havg 

been its original fenfe, as it is ufed in copi- 
mon language, does not exprefs a quality 
inherent in any commodity. There is no- 
thing which poflefles a r6al, intrinfic, or 
il/^*^ invariable valued' The pofleflion of no^a- 
lity, however impoftalit to the welfare of 
man, c an . con fer valu e ; for water, the 
moft neceflary of all things, feldom pof- 
feflesit.^ 

Experience fhews us, that every thing is 
uniformly confidered as valuable, which^ 
to the pofleflion of qualities, that make it 
the objed of the defire of man, adds the 
circumftance of exifting in fcarcity. j To 
confer value, therefore, two thingsappear 
requifite : (j^ That the commodit^^ as.,b?ing 
ufeful or delightjful to ^nmn,.ihould-be an 
obied of hisjkJJIP : f%- That it fhould e,:^- 

With refpedl to* the variations In value, 
of which every thing valuable is fufcep- 

tible, 
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tible, 'if we could for a moment fuppbfe 
that any fubftance poflefled intrinfic and 
fixed value, fo as to render an aflumed 
quantity of it conftantly^under all circiim- 
ftances, of equal value / then the degree of 
value of all things, alcertained by fuch a 
fixed ftandard, wouldjgury arrprdiT^g tQjhf^ 
proportion betwixt the- quantity of them 
an d the demand for them, and every com- 
modity would of courfe be fubjed to a va- 
riation in its value from four different cir- 
cumftances. 

(^ It would be fubjeft to an increafe of 
its value, from a diminution ot itsquanti- 

^ To a diminution of its value, from an 
augmentat ion of Jts quan tity. 

A It might fuffer an augmentation in 

its value, from the circumftance of an in- 

** •— ^— — ^— ^^^ ^ 

creafed demand. 
I 4. Its 
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(^. Its value mightjbe diminiihedi by a 



As it will, however, clearly appear, that 
no commodity can poflefs fixed and intrin- 
fie value, fo as to qualify it for a meafurc 
of the value of other commodities, man- 
kind are reduced to feled, as a pradtical 
meafure of value, that which appears the 
leaft liable to any of thefe four fources ot 
variation, which are the fole caufes of al- 
teration of value. 

When in common language, therefore, we 
exprefs the vaiue of any conamodity, it may 
vary at one period from what it is at ano- 
ther, in confequence of eight different con- 
tingencies/>*^^^ \ 

I. From the four circumflances above 
dated, in relation to the commodity of 
which we mean to exprefs the value. And, 

2. From 
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2. From the fame four circumftances, 
in relation to the commodity we have ad- 
opted as a meafure of value. ^ 

As the value, therefbrea of all comm^ 
dities depen ds upon the pofleflio njafA^aHa-' 
lity that makes _them the objed of man's 
defire, and the circumftanfe of their exift- 
ing in a certain degree of fc arcity ; it fol- 
lows that the variation of all value muft de- 
pend upon the alteration of the proportion 
betwixt the demand for, and the quantity 
of, the commodity, occafioned by the oc- 
currence of one of the four circumftances 
above ftated j and that a variation in the ex- 
preflion of value, may be occafioned by the 
occurrence of any of the eight circumftan- 
ces we have alluded to. The truth of 
thefe propofitions may be varioufly illuftra- 
ted. 

/ L^Water, it has been obferved, is one of 

the things moft iiIefulHTo man, yet it fel- / ^^j^ 
dom poflefles any value 3 and the reafon of' 

this 
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this is evident : it rarely occurs, that to its 
qnality of vttility, is added the circum- 
fiance of exifting infcarcity : but if, in the 
^ / courfe of a fiege, or a fea-voyage, it be- 
cenaes fcarce, it inftantly acquires value 5 
and its value is fubjedt to the fame rule of 
variation as that of other commodities, j 

Gold is no where to be found in abun- 
dance j but fcarcity alone cannot give it va- 



lue, any more^ffianutility alone caBLgonfer 
vahie on water. We are accordingly told, 
that the poor inhabitants of Cuba a nd St 
Domingo, when firft jdiibccEwed-by^heSpar 
nlards, not knowing the ufe of gold, confi- 
dered it as little bits of pebble, juft worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refufing 
to any body that afked it ; and that thejr 
in reality gave it to their new guefts at the 
firft requeft *. But the knowledge of its uti- 
lity by the Spaniards, and its poflefling there- 
fore qualities, that to them made it an ob- 



• Wealt^i oT Nations, vol, I. p. 219. 410 edit. 
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jeSt of defire, added to the circumftance of 
its fcarcity, foon gave it value 5 and the dcT Hix 
gree of its value came (peedily to be ^ed 
even in the minds of the natives, on the 
iame principle as that of food^ and of all 
other commodities. I 

Though the fcarcity of gold and filvef, 
and the demand for them, have made them 
what is called tnq/l precious y that is, under 
the general circumftances of mankind, 
commodities of the greateft value j yet par- 
ticular circumftances may occafion fuch a 
fcarcity of, and demand for, things of a very 
ordinary nature, as to make them, for a 
time, of a value fuperior even to thofe me- 
tals. Thus, as Mr Loqke well obfervcs, in 
a man of war, filver may not be of equal 
value to gunpowdfer, and a famine may cer- 
tainly occafion gold's not being worth it« 
weight in bran. 

The value of ,exery thing is.fo complete- 
Jy dependent upon the proportion Jictwixt 

3 the 
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t he d em and for it g^n4 ^^^ quantify gf it-^ 
that the pofleflion of no quali ty ♦ whatever 
excellence it might add to a commodity, 
could produce any material alteration in 
its value, if it did not aifedi either the de- 
mand for it,..(aLjthe-xjuantityu)f it. Suppo- 
fing there could be conferred on Com the 
important attribute, that one grain, when 
given to an infant on the day of its birth, 
fliould fecure a ^century of robuft health ; 
, (though it is certain there could not be add- 
ed to it a qualification more to the general 
tafte of mankind), yet, as this would pro- 
fluce no alteration in the quantity of graift, 
and, from the fmall quantity that would be 
thus confumed, hardly any perceptible in- 
creafc in the demand for it, we fhould not be 
able to difcem any variation in its value. 

So little has the c^^^ji^ofjiihigs^taAa 
ffitl^their value, that it very often hap- 
pens, when a commodity poflefles, in the 
higheft degree of perfedion, all the quallr - 
ties which make it defirable, its value is 

the 



.4hc15i(refl: ; and when, «i the contrary /it 
jpofl^fles them in a very inferior degree, its 
value is ^e highefti This Is almoft con^ 
ftantiy ijie caicLwith Grain. In^iine fea- 
fbn it is always af a fiiperior, in a bad fea^^ 
fon of an inferior quality ; yet, as the fine 
feafon generally produces an increafed, and 
a bad feafon a diminiihedrquanrify ; with a 
thorough contempt of the quality, the va- 
lue of the com is always^regulated on the 
principle here ftated ; and the greatnefs of 
the quantity, though of fuperior quality, 
reduces tts value ; whi lft the diminutio n of 

. its qimntity^jdlOnglLiif^^ qua- 

lity, jncreaJ^SuJtliejaiu^^ 

The value of Cittle, though the recom- 
mendations with regard to breed, fatnefs, 
and every other quality that renders theiti 
defirable, and even the numbet of them 
ftiould remain urialterfed, is always found to 
vary in proportion to the fcarcity or abun- 
dance of the food on which they are nou- 
riHied. The value of certain inferior ipecies 

B2 of 
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of grain is Alfo often incrcafed, without 
any alteration cither of the quantity or 
quality of it, but merely in confequence of 
an augmentation of demand, arifing frpm a 
fcarcity of the better forts of grain, which 
ufually form the bread of the colijmunity. 

We have often occafion to obferve that, 
whilft a web of cloth or a piece of filk have 
fold at very conjj^derable prices, if there re- 
niains a fmall quantity of them, this Rem- 
nant, a? it is called, brings a very inferior 
price to what was given for the greater part 
pf the fame cloth, and of the fame piece of 
filk. On the Qther hand, a fmall quantity of 
flock, in the 3 or ^ptr cents, is uniformly fold 
in the Alley above the market-price of the 
commodity ; and yet the fmall pieces of filk 
^nd cloth are of the fame quality with the 
whole of %he refpedlive webs, and the flock 
is exadly productive of the fame advanta- 
ges with any other portion of flock j the va- 
riatioas.ud SBgpding, in thef e^afes^jotally 
pj)Qn ^teratiops in the degree .of denaand.; 

%HX9 
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th6re being few people who .wifh for fo 
fmali a piece of cloth, and many wbo, in 
Confequence of wills and trufts, are obliged 
to purchafe fmaller portions of flock for ac^ 
cumulation than are ufually expofed in the 
markets 

Thus w e tnay petcei-ge^^th at the exiftence 
of Vsd^e is p^rfedtly independent of any in- 
nereat charaderift ic in th^L c o mmodity it - 
felf ; that there is no fuch thing as.intrinfic 
value ; and that alteaiadbns in the degrees of 
value are not d^endent upon any change 
of quality, but always on Ibme diaiige of 
proportion bet^iar't Heqimntity and the 
demand for a co mmodity ;■ — ^a fiire proof of 
which is, that we cannot exprefs value, or 
a variation of value, without a comparifon 
of two conmiodities; and every variation in 
the expreffion of value, muft depend upon 
foftie alteration in the proportion betwixt 
the quantity of, and demand for, one or 
other of the commodities compared, 

B 3 For 
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For example, if the jwrice of grain is to 
be exprefled in fiiver, it might vary, in con- 
ieqnence of the circumftance of the altera- 
I tion of the prG5>ortipn betwixt the quantity 
oftl ^e grain a nd tn e cJemand tor it 5 ITmlght 
alfo alter, in confequence oF^ffie vailatron 
betwixt t he proportion of fi lver and the de- 
mand for it. It may happen, toorElBit al- 
terations might take place/ in both thoie 
proportions ; which.muil likewifeg:eiiera,lly 
produce a Tariation in the expre0|oA of va- 
lue. For, though it is poffible that there 
fhould exiil alterations in both, and that 
the relative proportion betwixt the quanti- 
ty and demand for each ihould ftill be 
preferved, yet it is highly improbable, that, 
under fuch circumflances, this equilibrium 
fhould be maintained. 

The opinions, that are here ftated, con- 
cerning the natiifB^aiidThe caufes of the va- 
riiiiJtioii ftfvalue, are nowife new. They have 
been hinted at by many j and by fome they 
have been long ago explained with tolerable 

accuracy. 
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Atcxitacy *. They do not, however, appear 
to have been fb clearly underftood as to 
deftroy the idea of any thing pofleifing 
a real and fixed value, fo as to qualify it to 
form a meaikre of value. . After this phi- 
Idfopher's ftone many have been in fcarch ; 
and not a few, diftinguUhed for thei;: know- 
ledge and their talents, have Imagined that 
in li^i^r they had difcovered what confti- 
tuted a real meafurc of value. Of this fancy 
Sir William Petty's mind feems to have 
been fully poflefled,^when he cotapofed the 
B4 foUowing 

* The foUoi¥ing extrad, from Mr Law's Treatife on 
Money, publifhed in Scotiand in 1705, feems to convey an 
accurate idea of the nature of value. ** Mr Locke- fays, 
« the value of goods is according to their quantity, in pro* 
** portion to their vent. The vent of goods cannot be 
** greater than the quantity, but the demand may be 
** greater. If the quantity of wine brought from France 
« be 100 ton, and the demand be for 500 ton, the de« 
** mand is greater than the vent, and the 100 ton will fell 
<* at a higher price than if the demand were only equal* to. 
** the vent ; fo the prices of goods are not according to 
" the quantity in proportion to the vent, but in proportion 
" to the demand.'* 
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following paflage * : *^ Suppofe a man could, 
^* with his own hands, plant a certain fcopc 
" of land with com ; that is, could dig or 
" plough, harrow, reap, carry home, threfli,- 
" and winnow, fo much as the hufbandry of 
"this land requires, and had withal feed 
" wherewith to fow the fame. I fay, that 
" when this man hath fubdu(%ed his feed 
'* out of the proceed of his harveft, and al- 
*^ fo what himfelf hath both eaten and gi- 
** ven to others in exchange for clothes, and 
" other natural neceflaries, that the re- 
" mainder of com is the natural and tme 
" rent of the land for that year ; and the 
" medium of feven years, or rather of fo 
** many years as make up the cycle, with^ 
** in which dearths and plenties make their 
" revolution, doth give the ordinary rerft of 
" the land in com. 

" But a further, though collateral quc- 
" ftion may be. How much Engliih money 

« this 

* Treatife of Taxes and Conftituiions, p. 23. 410 ediu 
X667. 
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" this com or rent is worth ? I anfwer, fo 
*f much as the money which another fingle 
" man can fave within the fame time, over 
*^ and above his expence, if he employed 
** himfelf wholly to produce and make it > 
** viz. Let another man go travel into a coun- 
" try where is filver, there dig it, refine it, 
" bring it to the fame place where the 
'^ other man planted his corn, coin it, &c«3 
" the fame perfbn, all the while of his 
^ working for filver, gathering alfo food 
^ for his neceflary livelihood, and procu- 
•* ring himfelf covering, &c. I fay the fil^ 
" ver of the one mufl be efleemed of equal 
•* value with the. com of the other/' 

The fame idea is flated by Mr Harris, 
in his ingenious Eflay on Money and Coins: 
** The values of land and labour do, as it 
" were of themfelves, mutually fettle or ad- 
" jufl one another; and as all things or 
" commodities are the products of thofe 
" two, fo their feveral values are naturally 
*^ adjufted by them. But, as in mofl pro- 

" dudions, 
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" diuaions, labour hath the greateft ihare, 
** the value of labour is to be reckoned the 
** chief ftandard that regulates the value of 
" all conunodities ; and more e^cially, as 
" the value of land is, as it were, already 
** allowed for in the vahie of labour itfel£" 

The -Author of the Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nati<ms, is, homever, the perfbn 
who has ftruggledmoft to eftabliih the (pi- 
nion, that labour may be cooiOde red as an 
accurate mes^tfe of valop;. and Baroa 
HERT^fifiKG, wko, in his Difcourlie on the 
Wealth of Nations^ has declared that it is 
admirably proved in the profound and 
claflical work of Dr Smith, that labour is 
the true, univerlal and exadl meafure of 
the value of all goods and merchandife, is 
not the only diilinguiflied difciple who has 
maintained this do6trine« 

After ally it is the efied that this opi-* 
nion has, in deftroying all yo& idea of the 
nature of value, and the authority of thofe 

who 
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who have held it, rather than the ingenui- 
ty or even plauiibility of the manner in 
which it is . fupported, tlat makes it wor- 
thy of coniiderationa 




To thofe whO;;mderftaDd any thing of 
the nature of value, or on what its varia^ 
tions depend, the ^^^^pnflP nf ,^i^*^^^^ 
™^H££«^JS0tVHB»^'^3n^ at once appear im- 
poflible: for. as nothing can be a real xneai- 
fure of length and quantity, which is fub*- 
}e€t to variations in its own dimenfions, fb 
nothing can be a mj} iiHurmni (if 'llu 11 ilfTT" 
of other com p a d j jt i ^i v ^ i db A gwftOfiftantly 
varying in its own value* But as there 
is nothing. which is not fubjed to varia* 
tions, both, in its quantity and in the de- 
mand for it, there can be nothing which is 
not fubjed to alteration in value. 



V 



In the learned work, however, alluded 
to, the author, without defcending to any 
reafoning, qualifies labour for fuftaining the 
charader of a meafure of value, by decla- 
ring, 
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ring, that " labour alone never varies in its 
" own value *." And this appears tnore ex-^ 
traordinary, becaufe labour is the thing* 
mod fubjed to variation in its value, and 
is of courfe, of all others that could have 
been, feleded, the worft calculated to per- 
form that duty. . 

As, however^ nothing elfe has ever been 
held out as cohflituting an accurate meaiure 
of value ; and as the opinion dill has its ad- 
vocates, that labour is fuch, though com- 
pletely deftrudive of every corred view 

of the nature of value, it is perhaps worth 
while, in order to extinguifh the idea of 
the poffibility of its forming an accurate 
meafure of value, fhortly to prove that, of 
all things, it is the leaft qualified for /this 
tafk, by references to what feems the leaft 
fufpicious authority, — opinions delivered in 
that very work, which declares labour to 
poflefs fixed and invariable value; and 
which has been affirmed to contain fub- 

ftantial 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 38. 4to edit. 
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ftantial proof that labour is a real meaiure 
of value. 



(^ At periods not remote j as for example, 
of the fame year. 

^ At remote periods of time. 

0^ In diffetent countries. 

(^ In different parts of the fame country* 

•Thefe may be generally confidered as 
the four cafes which give rife to alterations 
in the value of all commodities ; for, gene- 
rally fpeaking, there is nothing fubjed to 
variation of value at the fame time, and in 
the fame place. Labour, however, it will ap- 
pedrr, in the opinion of the learned author, 
who ftyles it the fole thing invariable in its 
value, is fubjed not only to all the ufual 
fources of variation, but poflelles exclufive- 
ly the charaderiftic of varying at the fame 
(ime and place. 

.i.,That 







I 

J 
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/ i\ That labour varies in its value at dif^ 
ferent periods of the fame year, every per- 
fon muft know, who has obferved, that 
" the demand for country labour is greater 
** at hay-time and harveil, than during the 
^' greater part of the year ; and wa^es rife 
^' witbjbe^demottd^ In time of war, when 
'^ forty or fifty thoufand Tailors are forced 
^^ from the merchant (ervice into that of 
King, the demand for iailors to mer^ 
chant (hips neceilarily rifes with their 
fcarcity^ ^^jii-^Kir WB,gps, upon tuclToc- 
^^ cafions, commonly rife from a guinea and 
** feven and twenty fhillings, to forty fhil- 
*' lings and three pounds a month *." 

(^ That labour varies in its value at dif- 
tant and remote periods of time, feems 
tabliflied by the following fads : " The 
^* real recompence of labour, the real quan- 
tity of the neceflaries and conveniencies 
of life which it can procure to the la- 

" bourer, 

• Y^calth of Nations, vol. i. p. 14a. 410 e^it, 

• r ^ 

\ -, 
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''bourer, has, during the courfe of the 
" prefent century, increased perhaps in a 
^ ftill greater proportion than its moneys 
'' price ^r 

. And, again, ^* The «w«^.^nVtf of labour in 
^' Great Britain has indeed riien during the 
^ courfe of the prefent century. This, hovr- 
" ever> (eems to be tjie effed, not fo much 
^* of any diminution in the ralue of filver 
^^ in tiie European market, 4^s of an in^ 
*" creafe of the demand for labour in Great 
'' Britain, ariiing frx^m the grcat, and al- 
" moll univerial, profperlty of the coun- 
^i try \r 

(^.)The comparifon made betwixt Eng- 
land and America, fliews clearly the dif- 
ference that takes place in the value of 
labour in diftant and remote countries : 

" England 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 95. 4:0 e4it. 
^ Ibid. vol. I. p. 25i« 4to edit^ 
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"England is certainly, in the prefent 
" times, a much richer country than any 
*' part of North America. The wages of 
" labour, however, are much higher in 
** North America than in any part of Eng- 
" land* In the province of New York, 
*' common labourers earn three (hillings 
'* and fixpence currency, equal to two (hil- 
lings Sterling a^day ; fhip-carpenters ten 
{hillings and fixpence carrency, with a 
pint of rum, worth fixpence Sterling, 
equal in all to fix fhillings and fixpence 
" Sterling ; houfe-carpenters and brick- 
^* layers eight fhillings currency, equal to 
" four fhillings and fixpence Sterling ; jour- 
^* neymen tailors five fhillings currency, 
" equal to about two fhillings and tenpencc 
** Sterling, Thefe prices are all above the 
^^ London price ; and wages are faid to be 
" as high in the other colonies as in New 
" York. The price of provifions is every 
** where in North America much lower 
'^ than in England. A dearth has never 
^' been known there. In the worfl feafons 
^ " they 
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** they have always had a fufEciency for 
" themfelves, though lefs for exportation. 
" If the money-price of labour, therefore, 
" be higher than it is any where in the 
" toother country, its real pricey the real 
** command of the neceflaries and con- 
" veniencies of life which it conveys 
" to the labourer, muft be higher in a 
^ ftill greater proportion */' Further, 
^^ Labour in America is fo well rewarded, 
" that a numerous family of children, in- 
** flead of being a burden, is a fource of 
*' opulence and prolperity to the parents. 
" The labour of each child, before it; can 
" leave theii* houfe, is computed to be 
*' worth L. I GO clear gain to them. A 
" young widow, with four or five young 
" children, who, among the middling or 
" inferior ranks of people in Europe, would 
" have fo little chance for a fecond huf- 
C « band, 

• Wealth of Nations, vol I. p. 85. 410 edit. 
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" bandy Is there frequently courted as a 
"fort of fortune*.'' 

4. The following fads not only ftiew the 
extraordinary variations in the value of la- 
bour, that take place in different parts of 
the fame country ; but the ingenious rea- 
foning, which accompanies it, points out 
why thefe variations on the value of labour 
muft be more permanent than in any other 
commodity. ** Eighteen pence a day may 
" be reckoned the common price of labour 
" in London and its neighbourhood. At a 
" few miles diftance it falls to fourteen and 
" fifteen pence. Ten pence may be rec- 
" koned its price in Edinburgh and its 
" neighbourhood. At a few miles diftance 
" it falls to eight pence, the ufual price of 
" conunon labour through the greater part 
" of the low country of Scotland, where it 
" varies a good deal lefs than in England. 
" Such a difference of prices, which it 

" feems 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. L p. 65. 4tocdit. 
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" feems is not always fufficient to tranf* 
" port a man from one parifti to another, 
" would neceflarily occafion fo great a 
" tranlportation of the moft bulky commo- 
^* dities, not only from one parifh to ano- 
*^ ther, but from one end of the kingdom, 
" almoft from one end of the world to the 
" other, as would foon reduce them more 
" nearly to a level. After all that has been 
^* fald of the levity and inconftancy of hu- 
" man nature, it appears evidently from 
" experience that a man is of all forts of 
" luggage the moft difficult to be tranfport- 
i^cd*/' 

Thu^ labotir feems to partake of thofe 
four fourees of variation, which are the ge- 
neral reafbrn of alteration in the value of 
all commodities. But this is not all : for 
this pretended accurate meafure of value is 
not capable even, like other commodities, 
of forming a true meafure of value at the 
C 2 fame 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 9 1 . 4to edit. 
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fame time and place; which Is evident, 
when we recoiled, that, " at the fame time 
*' and place, the real and the nominal price 
" of all commodities are exadlly in propor- 
" tion to one another. The more or left 
" money you get for any commodity, in 
" the London nfiarket, for example, the 
" more or lefs labour it will at that time 
" or place enable you to purchafe or com- 
" mand. At the fame time and place, 
'* therefore, money is the exadl meafure of 
" the real exchangeable value of all com-* 
" modities *.'' Whereas, on the other 
hand, it mufl be obferved, that the value 
of labour " cannot be afcertained very ac- 
" curately any where, different prices be- 
" ing often paid at the fatne place, and for 
" the fame fort of labour, not only accord- 
" ing to the different abilities of the work- 
" men, but according to the eafinefs or 
" hardnefs of the mailers f." 

Now, 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. I. p. 44. 410 edit, 
f Ibid. vol. !• p. 94* 
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Now, the variation here pointed out muft 
be in the real value of labour, and not in 
that of the money by which we exprefs its 
value p becaufe money, at the fame time and 
place, forming an exadl meafure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities, can- 
not, under fuch ^ircumftances, vary in its 
own value. 

Indeed, it appears moft extraordinary, 
that the Author of the Wealth of Nations 
ihpuld ever have conlidered labour as an 
accurate meafure of value 5 fo;: in Book II. 
Chap. III. of his work, he treats of pro- 
du6live aQd unprodudive Labour, and there- 
in announces an opinion, which forms on^ 
of the moft ftriking features of his theory, 
that a great portion or defcrjption of la- 
bour is totally unprodudive : and it muft 
be obferved, that a propofition holding 
forth a mathematical point as a meafure of 
dimenfion, would not be more abfurd than 
propofing any thing unprodudive as a mea- 
fure of value. 

C 3 Qreat, 
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Great, therefore, as the authorities are 
who have regarded labour as a meafure of 
value, and who by fo doing have contra- 
dicSted that view of the nature of value 
which has been given, it does not appear 
that labour forms any exception to the ge- 
neral rule, that nothing pofleffes real, fixed 
or intrinfic value j or that there is any folid 
reafon for doubting the two general prin- 
ciples we have endeavoured to eftablifh : — 



G 



^ That things are alone valuable in con- 
fequence of their uniting qualities, which 
make them the objeds of man's defire, with 
the circumftance of exifting in a certain 
degree of fcarcity. 

(^ That the degree of value which every 
commodity poflefles, depends upon the pro- 
portion betwixt _the quantity of it and the 

demand for it. 

/ 

CHAP. 



CHAP. IL 

OF PUBLIC WEALTH, 
OF INDIVIDUAL RICHES, 

AND OF THE RELATION THEY BEAR TO 
EACH OTHER. 



Xhough the advantages which all reafon* 
ings on Political Oeconomy muft have de- 
rived from a clear explanation of what 
conftitutes national or public wealth are 
apparent j and though a precife underftand- 
ing of what wealth is, feems a neceflary 
preliminary to the difcufling, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the means of increafing 
it 3 we muft regret, that a definition of 
C 4 Public 
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Public Wealth is no where to be found. 
This deficiency, however, does not appear 
to have proceeded fo much from any fenfe 
of difficulty in defining national wealth, or 
in defcribing wherein it is conceived to con- 
fifl, as from a general feeling of its being 
needlefs to pxprefs that abput which all men 
are agreed. For the theories and opinion? 
of all fpeculative writers fufficiently Ihew, 
that they have entertained, on this fubjedl, 
the fame ideas with thofe who, in the exer- 
cife of the pradice of taxation, have been 
obliged to exprefs their opinions more di^ 
ilindly. 

/ NajioQalw^akh has by all been con- 
V^iidered merely as made ijp of the riches 
,of individuals belonging to the corrimu- 
• nity ; the capital of a fociety has been 
regarded, in every refped, as the fame 
with that of all the individuals who com- 
ppfe it j^ ; and the fum-total of the fortunes 
\ of individuals, has been conceived to con- 
vey 

• Wealth ofNations, vol. I. p, 409. 4to edit. 
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vey an accurate defcription of the mafs of 
national wealth. Parfimonjr, which ex- 
perience teaches us, is the moll uHial 
ipeans of increaOng private fortune, is ^ 
univerfally reprefented as the parent of 
public wealth. Frugality is faid to in^ 
creafe. Prodigality to diminifli, the public v^ 
capital *. Every pjrodigal is reprefented as 
a public enemy, and every frugal man as a ' 
public benefador f . Sq much, indeed, is 
public wealth univerfally deemed the fame 
thing with the mafs of private riches, that 
there appears no mean^ of increafing the 
fortune of an individual, when it is not done 
diredly at the expence of another, that is 
not regarded as produdive of national 
opulence. 

On this principle have proceeded the va- 
rious ftatements of national wealth, which 
have at different times been fubmitted to 
the public. Thus, by Sir William Pet-- 

TV's 
• Wealth of Nations, vol, I. p. 421. 4to edit. 
t Ibid, vol, I. p. 414. 
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TY^s computation, in the year 1664, the to- 
tal wealth of the nation, confifting of lands, 
houfes, Ihipping, gold and filver coin, wares, 
merchandife, plate, furniture, &c. amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty millions. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Gregory King computed the landed and 
perfonal property at fix hundred and fif- 
teen millions. Mr Hooke computed the 
whole value of real and perfonal property, 
about fifty years ago, at two thoufand one 
hundred millions Sterling. Sir William 
Pulteney, about thirty years after, valued 
the landed and perfonal property at two 
thoufand millions. The total amount of 
the wealth of Great Britain, confifl:ing of 
the value of articles above enumerated, has 
alfo been computed by Dr Beeke, to be 
nearly two thoufand five hundred millions 
Sterling, exclufive of one hundred millions 
Sterling, the value of foreign poflcfllons 
belonging to the fubjeds of Great Britain*. 

It 

♦ Thefe (latements are taken from Mr Arthur's Fi- 
nancial and Political Fa(fls ; in moft inftances, however, 
they have been compared with the originals. 
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lit is, }(6yf&rer, impoffible to fubfcribe to 
the idea, that the fum-total of individual 
riches forms an accurate llatement of pu- 
blic wealth. Though the opinion has 
been univerfally prevalent, it muft be 
deemed falfe and unfounded by every man 
who confiders the fubje<a, after having for- 
med, and familiarized himfelf to, an accu- 
rate and diftinft opinion of the nature of 
value. 2j 

It muft, then, appear, that a commo^f 
dity being ufeful or delightful to man, can-/ 
not alone give it value ; that to obtain value, ^ 
or to be qualified to conftitute a portion of? 
private riches, it muft combine with that 
quality, the circumftance of exifting in a 
certain degree of fcarcity. Yet the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind would revolt at a 
propofal for augmenting the wealth of a 
nation, by creating a fcarcity of any com- 
modity generally ufeful and neceflary to 
man. /For example, let us fuppofe a coun- 
try poflelling abundance of the neceflaries 

and, 
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and conveniencies of life, and univerfally 
accommodated with the purell ftreams of 
water : — what opinion would be entertained 
of the underftanding of a man, who, as the 
means of increafing the wealth of fuch a 
country, ihould propofe to create a fcarci- 
ty of water^^ the abundance of which wag 
defervedly confidered as one of the greateft 
bleffings incident to the community ? It is 
certain, however, that fuch a projedor 
would, by this means, fucfceed in increafing 
the m^fs of individual riphes ; for to the 
water, which would ftill retain the quality 
of being ufeful and defirable, he would add 
the circumftance of exifting in fcarcity,^ 
which of courfe mufl: confer upon it value i 
and, when it once obtained value, the fame 
circumftances that fix the value of its 
produpe for a certain number of years, 
as the price of the pofleflion of land which 
produces food, would equally fix the value 
of the produce of fprings for a certain numr 
ber of years, as the price of the pofleflion 
of that which produced drink ; and thus 

the 
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the individual riches of the country would 
be increafed, in a fum equal to the value of 

the fee-fimple of all the wells. ^ 

1 

But further to illuftrate this propojfition, 
that the wealth of the nation, and the mafs 
of individual riches, cannot be regarded as ^^ 
in every refped the fame/let us for a mo- / 
ment fuppofe it poflible to create as great 
an abundance of any fpecies of food a$ 
there exifts of water : what would be 
thought of the advice of a man, who ihould 
cautioufly recommend, even at the moment 
of the preflure of fcarcity, to beware of 
creating this boafted abundance? for, Jiow- 
ever flattering it. might appear as a reme- 
dy for the immediate evil, it would inevita- 
bly diminifh the wealth of the nation. 
Yet ridiculous as this opinion might ap- 
pear, as every thing, which partakes of the 
abundance of water or air, muft at once 
ceafe to pollefs value ; it follows that, by 
occafioning fuch an abundance, the fum- 

total 
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total of individual riches would moft cer- 
tainly be diminiflied, to an extent equal to 
the total value of that fpecies of food, whofe 
value would by this means be deftroyed.X 

/ 

I When yfe refleft on the fituation of this 
I country, it appears, indeed, almoft felf-evi- 

1 dent, that the fum-total of individual riches 
cannot be confidered as affording an accn- 

j| rate ftatement of public wealth. 

At prcfent, the capital of the national 
debt amoujits nearly to five hundred mil- 
lions. We have feen, and know, that war, 
even in the courfe of the firft year, may fink 
the vahie of this capital twenty per cent, j 
that is, that it may diminifh the mafs of in- 
dividual fortunes one hundred millions; and 
thus impofe upon any man, who made up 
the account of public wealth on the prin- 
ciple, that an accurate ftatement of it was 
to be derived from adding together the 
fortunes of individuals, the neceffity of 

faying, 
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faying, that one hundred millions of oux 
wealth had vanifhed. 



But this is not all. The value of many 
things finks at the fame time. In the 
value of land, in particular^ we have 
feen a confiderahle diminution, which 
would create the neceflity of a further re- 
dudion in this flatement of public wealth. 
Yet the furface of the national territory re- 
mains unaltered ^ the landlord receives the 
fame rent ^ the flockholder is paid the fame 
interefl^ and there is no one ^ thing, on 
which a man can lay his hand as an ar- 
ticle of national wealth, which does not 
appear, to retain the fame qualities that 
rendered it either ufeful or defirable, and to 
be in every refpedt unaltered. 

F^tisenaa, therefore, apparent, that an in- 
creafe in the mafs of individual riches does 
not neceflarily increafe the national wealth: 
that it is poflible to imagine a very import- 
ant increafe of national wealth, which mud 
diminifh the mafs of individual riches ; 

and 
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, Important as this dilUn6tion, which ^we 
have endeavoured to eftablifh, between the 
wealth of a nation, and the fum-total of 
the riches of individuals, will afterwards 
appear to be, in regulating our opinions on 
every queftion reladng to th^ fcience of 
Political Oecoliomy; it is perhaps Hill 
more important to obferve, that in propor- 
tion as the riches of individuals are increa- 
sed by an augmentsition of the value of any 
commodity, the wealth of the nation is ge-> 
nerally diminifiied j and in proportion as the 
mafe of individual riches is diminiihed, by 
the diminution of the value of any com- 
modity, the national opulence is generally 
increafed. • 

No 

and riches had occurred to them ; for example : " It is ne- 
** ceflary to diftinguifli wealth from riches. The former 
«* pofTefTes value in ufe, but no value in exchange. The 
** latter poflefles a value both in ufe and in exchange. It 
*< is not fufficient for a nation to pofTefs wealth ; it is ne- 
<* cefTary it fliould endeavour to procure great riches, in or- 
•» der to admtnifter, by means of commerce, to the defires 
•* of all the members of which it is compofed." Ph^ocra* 
tUf p. cxviij, (For the original, fee Appsndiz, No« I. )• 
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No man czniovihi that aa abundance of 
grain is a moft important article of nation- 
al wealth. As little tm it be doubted^ 
that a fcarcitj of gi'aju h a moft ferioiis 
fymptofm of natioBWl poverty ; yet we a^^ 
told, by great a<uthority *y that a defed in 
the harrett will raife the price of com in 
the folhmring propoirtiotis : 



Defed- 

1. Tenth, 

2. Tenths, 

3. Tcnehsi 
4* Tenths, 
5. Tenths, 



I 



* Abov^e the common rate 

3. Tenths^ 

8. Tenchfi* 

1.6 Tenths 

2.& Teath». 

L ^s Tenthjfr. 



According to this opinion, therefote, a 

deficij^ncy of three-tenths of the common 

produce of the country in grain, would in- 

creafe the valvie of the grain that remained 

JD 2 160 



^ Gkigohit KiMC's Calculation^ published hf Da\k* 
iCAMTf vol. II. p. 234* 
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1 60 per cent, j that is, fuppofe the ufual 
produce of any country to be 300 quarters 
of grain, and the total value of that grain to 
be L. 300 ; if the grain was reduced three- 
tenths in quantity, viz. to 210 quarters, 
then the value of thefe 210 quarters would 
be L. 546, Thus the wealth of the nation 
being diminifhed by the lofs of three*tenths 
of the whole of its produce of grain, the 
value of its grain would thereby be increa- 
fed from L. 300 to L. 546 ; and there 
would, by that means, be added to the 
mafs of individual riches, a fum nearly 
equal to tiie value which the whole grain 
of the country bore when no fuch fcarcity 
exifled. 

On the other hand, it is conjedured by 
authority equally refpedable ^, that the 
produdlion of one-tenth part more grain 
than is ufually confumed, would diminifh 
the value of the grain one-half; that is, 

that 

* See Speftator, No, 200. 
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that if the produce of a country was 300 
quarters, aiid its general value L. 300, if 
the wealth of the nation ihould be increa- 
fed by the produdion of 30 more quarters 
of grain* then the mafs of individual riches 
would be diminifhed L« 135, as the value 
of the 330 quarters, at 10 s. a quarter, 
would only atnourit to L. 165 ; whereas the 
value of the 300 quarters, before the pro- 
duce was increafed, at 20 s. a quarter, 
amounted to L. 300 *• 

D3 So 

y* That the diminution of the quantity has the effeA of 
taifing the value for which the total of any commodity 
fells at the market ; and the increafe, the eflFed of diminifh- 
ing it ; is an obfervation made by many writers, though 
they difagree about the ratio in which it is increafed and di- 
minifhedy/Thus, " Merchants obferve, that if the com- 
'< modity in market is diminifhed one-third beneath its 
'^ mean quantity, it will be nearly doubled in value ; and 
" that if it is augmented one-third above its mean quanti- 
** ty, it will fink near one-half in its. value j and that by 
<< further diminiihing or augmenting the quantity, thefe 
<* difproportions between the quantity and prices vaftly 
" increafe.'* Confiderations on the Policy of Entails, by 
Sir John D&lrymple, p. 14* 
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So truly is this principle underftopd \ry 
t\ioCc whole intereft leads them to take ad- 
vantage of it, that nothing but the impof- 
_ iibility of general combination proteds the 

' public wealth againft the rapacity of pri- 
f vate avarice; for wherever combination 
has been poflible, mankind have found, in 
the diminution of their wealth, the fatal 
effeds of this difpofitiony^ It is on this 
principle that the Dutch were faid to bum 

\ a confiderable quantity of fpiccfies, when- 
ever mankind was favoured with a fertile 
feafon ; and that they gave to the natives 
of the feveral iiknds premiums for coUed- 
ing the young blollbms and green leaves 
of the nutmeg trees, by which means they 
deflroyed them. It was a fimilar motive 
that, in the year 1731, induced the pro- 
prietors of the old vineyards in France, to 
folicit an order in Council, which they ob- 
tained, prohibiting both the planting of 
new vineyards, and the renewal of thofe 
old ones, of which the cultivation had been 
interrupted for two years, without a parti* 

cular 
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cular permii&on from the King^ to be 
granted only in confequence of informa- 
tion from the Intendant of the province, 
certifying that he had examined the land, 
and that it was incapable of any other cul- 
ture. The &me idea led the tobacco- 
planters in Virginia to pafs an ad of Af- 
fembly, by which they reftrained the cul- 
tivation of tobacco to 6000 plants for eve- 
ry negro kept; and afterwards induced 
them to agree, in plentiful years, to bum a 
certain proportion of tobacco for every ne- 
gro. 




From theie confiderations, it feems evi- 
dent^ot only that the fum-total of indivi- 
dual riches cannot be confidered as an ac- 
curate defcription or definition of the 
wealth of a nation ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it may be generally affirmed, that 
an increafe of riches, • when arifing from 
alterations in the quantity of commodities, 
is always a proof of an immediate diminu- 
tion of wealth > and a diminution of riches, 
D4 is 
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IS evidence of an immediate increafe of 
wealth : and this propofition will be found 
invariably true, with the exception of a 
fingle cafe, which will be afterwards ex- 
j^ plained. Thus, it becomes neceflary to 
adopt a definition of Public Wealth, which 
conveys a different idea of it from that 
which has been generally received; and 
it is therefore fubmitted, that Wealth may 
be accurately defined, — to conjijl of all that ■ 
man dejires, as ufeful or delightful to bim *• 

But if National Wealth is truly and 

A^rightly defined, to confift of all that man 

defires as ufeful and delightful to him; as, 

(from the explanation that has been alrea- 

dy 

♦ In the Pryet d^utu dixme Royale^ publifhed in the name 
of the Marechal De Vauban, and generally conceived to be 
his work, (though Voltaire, in his Doutes fur le te/tament du 
Cardinal de RiCBRUEUy fays it was written by M. de Bois 
Guilbert), Wealth is nearly accurately defined in thefol- 
}pwiug tenms ; ** La vrai rlchejft dun Royaume confijle da^s 
*' Pahondance dcs denrees.^* ** The true wealth of a nation 
*< co|ififts in the abundance of its commodities," 




\ 
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dy given of the nature of value, or of the 
circumilances that entitle any thing to the 
charader which qualifies it for forming s| / 

portion of individual riches) , we know, tha$ v ' 
by adding the circumftance of fcarcity to ""''^^: 
the qualities which make any commodity! 
a component part of public wealth, we\ 
ihould give it value, and thus qualify it to \ / 

form a porticm of individual riches, it fol- \ 
lows, that individual riches may be defined, 
— to conjiji of all that man dejires as ufefal or ; 
delightful to himj which exijls in a degree of\ 
fcarcity. 

With regard to the degree in which 
any commodity is to be clafled as forming 
a portion of individual riches, it has alrea- 
dy been explained and made evident, that 
the value of every thing depends upon the 
proportion betwixt the demand for it, and 
the quantity of it. But to underftand tho- 
roughly the nature of individual riches, 
and the changes and variations of which 
they are fufceptible, it will be neceflary to 

examine 
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examine into the alterations of value which 
the variation of that proportion, in any one 
commodity, may create in the general mafs 
of individual riches. 

The value of every commodity, it has 
been obferved, may be altered : 

1. By a diminution in its quantity j 

2. By an increafe in its quantity ; 
3* By an increafe of demand ; 

4* By a diminution of demand* 

And,*to explain this fubjed thoroughly, 
each of thefe cafes muft be confidered in 
its order, as well as the effcds which they 
are likely to produce, not only on the com- 
modity itfelf in relation to which they oc- 
cur, but fubfequently with a view to the 
efFeds which they indiredly produce upon 
the value of all other commodities, which 
form portions of individual riches. 

I. 0/ 
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I. Of the Effeds of the Diminution of the 
^antity of any Commodity on the Value 
of that Commodity. 

On firft confideration, it naturally oc- 
curs, that if the members of a fociety had 
devoted a portion of their refpedive riches 
for the acquifition of any given commodi- 
ty, and a fhdden fcarcity had occafioned 
the exiftence of only half of the ufual 
quantity of that commodity, the fame por- 
tion of other goods, remaining applicable 
to the acquifition of the half which had 
antecedently been employed in acquiring 
the whole, the value of any quantity of it 
would be doubled. 

For example: if one thouland pound 
weight formed the ordinary confumption of 
fugar in any fociety, and L. 50 reprefented 
the value of thofe commodities which the 
diilerent members of the fociety allotted to 
give in exchange for fugar, fugar would then 
be at one fhiUing apound^becaufe one pound 

is 
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IS a thoufandth part of one thoufand pound, 
and one (hilling a thoufandth part of L. 50. 

But if the fupply of fugar was diminiih- 
ed to five hundred pound ,weight, one 
pound of fugar would then form the five 
hundredth part of the whole fupply ; and 
therefore it would be natural to conclude, 
that it would be worth two fhillings a 
pound, as that fum is the five hundredth 
part of L. 50. 

This reafoning, however, would be found 
altogether fallacious ; for the alteration of 
value, which the diminution of the quan- 
tity of any commodity creates, depends 
upon a principle totally different. 

One thoufand pound weight of fugar was 
the quantity the fociety defired, when fu- 
gar was at the price of one fhilling a pound, 
and the quantity they were accuftomed to 
enjoy. To convey an idea of the real ef- 
fed of diminifliing at once the fupply of 

fugar 
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fugar to five hundred pound weight, let us 
fuppofe that this fociety confifted of one 
hundred families, each of whom had the 
habit, at the time the fupply amounted to 
one thoufand pound weight, of confuming 
ten pound weight of fiigar j for the acqui- 
fition and payment of which, each family, 
in the diftribution of the order of their ex- 
pences, ufed to facrifice of the commodities 
theyi poflefled the value of ten Ihillings, ma- 
king of courfe the total value of commodi- 
ties facrificed to the acquifition of fugar by 
the hundred families amount to L.50. 

Each of thefe families being in the habit, 
according to this hypothefis, of confuming 
ten pounds weight of fugar j it muft be a 
wifli natural and common to them all, to 
continue enjoying, as nearly as poffible, the 
fame quantity of that commodity to which 
they were habituated. As the taftes of 
men are, however, various, fome muft be 
willing to facrifice much more of their 
other enjoyments than others, though 
all of them will probably be willing to.de- 

pfive 
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prive thcmfelves of fome part of them for 
this purpofe ; it being highly improbable 
that fugar, or any other article vrhofe quan- 
tity is fuddenly diminifhed, fliould happen 
to be the one, among ail the numerous ob* 
jeds of their defire, the coxatfumptlon of 

; which any of thefe families will moft in* 

\ cline to relinquifh or abridge. 

Thus, the defiare for fugar, which either 
tafle or habit may have created, may, in 
fome of thefb femilies, make them willing 
to deprive them&ires of a portion of their 
other enjoyments, equal to the value of 
twenty ihillings, rather than abridge their 
confumption of fiigar. The defire of others 
for that article may be fo great, that, ra- 
ther than £3rego confuming, as nearly as 
poj9ible, the quantity to which they were 
habituated, they would facrifice thirty fhil- 
lings worth of their other enjoyments* 
And as there is no anfwering for the ef- 
fects of tafte and habit, there might exift 
in the fociety men willing to facrifice for- 
ty ihillings worth of their other enjoy- 
ments. 
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ment^, for the purpofc of retaining, as 
nearly as may be, the quantity of fiigar to 
which they were accuilomecL 

The competition that would be thus 
created, migbt^ it is evident, raiJCe th^ price 
of fugar, in a degree far beyond what we 
fliould be apt, at firft £^t, to expedl from 
the diminution in its quantity* Indeed, it 
mufi have this effibd, were it not that fome 
of the confumers of fugar, preferring the 
enjoyment of the other thiijgs to which 
they were habituated, might be, on this 
account, willing to retrench in that article, 
or perhaps to renounce the ufe of it alto- 
gether. On t;his laft fuppojfition, the five 
hundred pound weight of fugar, which 
in confequence of the fuppofed diminu- 
tion in the quantity would form the 
whole fupply of the market, would ulti- 
mately be acquired by the remaining con- 
fumers of fugar, in fhares proportioned to 
the lacrifices which each was willing to 
make for the acquifition of it. But fuppo- 
fing the demand, created by the facrifices 

which 
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which all were willing to make, to be fucli 
as to raife the price of every ten fhiU 
lings worth of fugar thirty Ihillings mort 
than formerly, then one hundred times 
thirty Ihillings, making L. 150, in addi- 
tion to the former L. 50, in all L. 200, 
would reprefent the value of conmaodities 
facrificed for the acquifition of fugar ; and 
fugar would of courfe be at eight ihillings 
the pound j one pound of fugar being the 
five hundredth part of five hundred pounds 
weight, and eight ihillings being the five 
hundredth part of L. 200. 

This hypothetical ilatement of the in- 
creafe in the value of fugar, which the ab- 
ftrading of one-half of the fupply might oc- 
cafion, without pretending to give any ac- 
curate notion of the precife extent to which 
the value of the commodity would be rai- 
fed, will lead the imagination to form, 
with greater facility, a juft idea of the 
manner in which the diminution of the 
quantity, of a conunodity may affed the 

value of it. 

It 
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It is obvious, that the defire of mankind to ' 
continue their ufual enjoyments, mud, with 
certainty i raife the price of every commodi- 
ty of which the quantity is diminifhed: 
this rife of value muft undoubtedly, in fome 
inftances^ check the demand for it ; and that 
again tends to counteradl the efFeds the dv- 
minution of the quantity of the commo- 
dity would otherwife have in raifing its 
valuCy/The rife of value, therefore, of any * 
one commodity, in confequence of the di- 
minution of its quantity, muft be regulated 
by the perfeverance of the confumers in 
their defire to enjoy the fame quantity; [ 
which muft univerfally depend on the na- 
ture of the commodity in which the fear- 
city exifts J as the obftinacy in attempting 
to acquire the fame quantity of it, muft 
be proportioned to the degree of inclina- 
tion which either neceflity, habit, or tafte, 
has created for it. Thus, though we have 
known grain, meat, and other articles of 
firft neceflity, in certain fituations. and un- 
der ' certain circumftances, rife in value 
E from 
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from one to fifty *, articles of tafte or lu- 
xury have hardly, in any inilance, ever 
been found to rife to double or triple their 
ufual value* 

^ The dimimitioQ of quantity, therefore, 
ioiuft raife the price of diflerent coomiodi- 
ties in difierent degrees, havii^ always a 
more powerful e^d in proportion to the 
degree in which the commodity itfblf ap- 
pears neceflary* /" 

2. Oftbe IffeBs of the Increafe of the Quan- 
tity of any Comm9dity on the Value of that 
Commodity. 

In confidering the efieds of the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of any commodity oa 
ks total value, it was remarked, that it na*- 
turally occurred, that if the members of 

any 

♦ Sec the accoimt of the prices of grain, &c. in the fiege of 
Paris, 1590. Ri^port entre F Argent et ks Daircet, p. 44, 45;. 
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Any (ociety had devoted a portion of their 
refpedive riches for the acquifition of that 
commodity, and a fudden fcarcity had oc- 
caficmed the exiilpnce of only half its ufual 
quantity, the fame proportion of other goods 
remaining applicable to the acquifition of 
the half which had antecedently been em- 
ployed in acquiring the whole, the value of 
any given quantity of it would be doubled. 

In like manner, in confidering the ef-^ 
feds of the increafe of any commodi- 
ty on the value of the commodity, we 
are alfo led, at firfl fight, to conclude, that 
if the quantity df any commodity fhould 
be fuddenly doubled, the fame portion of 
other goods remaining applicable to the ac- 
quifition of it, which had been employed 
before the augmentation in acquiring what 
now conflitutes one-half of the conamodi* 
ty, the value of any given portion of it 
would be reduced one-half* 

This reafoning, however, would be found 
juft as fallacious, as that which w%s flated 
Ea to . 
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to occur on firft confidering the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of any commodity ; 
for the effeds of the increafe of the quan- 
tity of a commodity, upon the value of 
that commodity, depend alfo on a very 
different principle. 

To convey an idea of the real effeds of 
increafing the quantity of any commodity 
on the value of that conmaodity, let us 
again fuppofe a fociety, in which one thou- 
fand pound weight of fugar formed the or- 
dinary confumption; and L. 50 reprefent- 
ed the value of thofe commodities which 
the growers of fugar acquired in exchange 
for their fugar, and which of courfe they 
were habituated to enjoy. 

If, all at once, there came into the market 
two thoufand pound weight, the value of fu- 
gar, by this alteration in the proportion be- 
twixt the quantity and the demand for it, 
would be fuddenly reduced. The confumers 
of fugar would find, that they could get the 
quantity of that article they were habitua- 
ted 
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ted to enjoy, by facrificing a much fmaller 
quantity of their property to the acquifi- 
tion of it. The growers of fugar, on the 
contrary, would difcover, that they could 
by no means procure, in exchange for fu- 
gar, the fame quantity of the objeds of 
their defire ; each of them, however, na- 
turally endeavouring to obtain the fame 
things to which he was formerly habitua- 
ted, would be induced, for that purpofe, to 
prefs his fugars on the confumers j and 
though at firft, in fome inftances, the mar- 
ket might be fo managed, by not producing 
too much at a time, that the reduction of 
price might be comparatively trifling, yet 
the avidity of each of the growers of fugar, 
to obtain, in exchange for his fugar, as 
nearly as pofllble the fame quantity of 
thofe commodities which he was formerly 
accuftomed to enjoy, would ultimately 
force the market, in fuch a manner as to 
render the fugar, thus doubled in quantity, 
incapable of acquiring any thing like the 
fame quantity of goods which the growers 
E3 of 
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of fugar formerly obtained in exchange for 
the commodity they reared. 

It is true, that this fedudion of price 
would create new coafumers of fugar, 
which would, ih a degree, counteradt the 
efFeds of the augmentation of the quanti- 
ty of fugar upon the value of that commo- 
dity, in the fame manner as the rife of va- 
lue, in confequencfe of the dirixinution of 
the quantity of 2^ commodity, has been de- 
fcribed to be checked, by fome of the con- 
fumers renouncing the ufe of it ; and the 
tbffed of increafing the quantity, in dimi^ 
nifliing the value of any commodity, muft 
undoubtedly be more or lefs in proportion 
as the diminution of its value creates four- 
ces of demand. 

The alteration, therefore, in the value of 
commodities, in confequence of the in- 
creafe of the quantity of them, miift de- 
pend, in a great degree, on the nature of 
the commodities themfelves. 

With 



/Wit] 
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^ith reijpe<a to the neceflaries of life, "^ 
if a peculiarly fertile feafpa Ihauld create 
an extraordinary abundance of them, as 
every perfon mull generally enjoy near-* 
ly as much of thofe as he can confume, 
without whidh he could not exift i there 
is hardly a poflibility of conceiving any 
ludden fource of extended demand, ca- 
pable of counterading the effeds of the 
abundance. But, on the value of thofe 
ornaments and luxuries, which fcarcity 
has rendered precious, a proportionable 
increafe of quantity could never efiedl the 
fame variations : as the redudion of the 
price of an article, (which, after all, would 
be fo fcarce), muft increafe the number of 
candidates for it, and thus create new four- 
ces of demand, fufficient to abforb the ad- 
ditional quantity, long before its value was 
very greatly deprefled,^ . , , 

The Increafe of quantity, therefore, muft 
fink the price of different commodities in 
different degrees, having always a more 

E 4 powerful 
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powerfiil effed in proportion to the degree 
in which the commodity has been confi- 
dered neceflary, and, as fuch, is an article 
of general confumption. 

Thus, though it appears probable, as con- 
jectured by Sir Richard Steele, that an 
increafe of one-tenth more than is ufually 
confuined of grain, might diminifli the va- 
lue of the grain in the country one-half; 
yet the exiftence of a tenth more of dia- 
monds, or a tenth more of gold, never 
could have fuch an eShSty 

3. Of the EffeBs of an Increafe of Demand 
for any Commodity ^ on the Value of that 
Commodity. 

As the value of every commodity de- 
pends alone on the proportion betwixt the 
demand for it, and the quantity of it, and as 
fimilar alterations in the proportion betwixt 
the demand and the quantity of any com- 
jnodity, may be produced, either by varia- 
tions 
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tions in the quantity of it, or by variations 
in the demand for it ; it follows, that fimi- 
lar eflfeds mull enfue, whether the variation 
is produced by an alteration in the quanti- 
ty of the commodity, or by an alteration 
in the demand for it; provided always, 
that in confequence of fuch alterations, the 
fame proportion is eilabliihed betwixt the 
demand for, and the quantity of the com- 
modity. 

For example : let us fuppofe any two fo- 
cieties poflefled of the fame quantities of 
all forts of commodities, and each enjoy- 
ing a fupply of a thoufand pound weight 
of fiigar, for which there exifted a Heady 
and fettled demand j if, in the one country, 
the fupply of the market Ihould be dimi- 
nifhed to five hundred pound weight, it 
Ss obvious, that the demand would be 
double the quantity for which there exift- 
ed a fupply ; and if, in the other country, 
the fupply continuing at one thoufend 
poynds weight, tliere ihould fuddenly arife 

a 
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a demand for two thaufand pounds weight, 
it is equally obvious, that, in this cafe, the 
demand would be double the quantity for 
which there exifted a fupply. The new 
proportion^ therefore, eftablifhed betwixt 
the demand and the quantity, would, in 
either cafe, be exa&ly the fame ; and of 
courfe> the value of any given quantity of 
fugar tnikfty in either cafe, imdergo exadly 
the fame alteration* 

If, therefore, we could fuppofe that there 
was any accuracy in conjeduring, that the 
diminution of the fupply of fiigar from one 
thoufand to five hundred pound weight, 
would raife the value of fugar from one 
fhilling to eight fliillings a pound, it fol* 
lows, that fugar, if the demand was by any 
means doubled, would alfo rife to eight 
Shillings a pound ; the whole thoufand 
pound weight w;ould then be worth L. 400 j 
and of courfe L. 350 worth of goods, ante- 
cedently allotted for the purchafe of other 
commodities, mnft be added, in confe- 
quence of the increafed demand, to the 

L. 50 
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L^ 50 worth, previoufly applicable to the 
acquifition of the one dKnifand pounds 
weight of fugar^ when the fugar was at one 
ihilling a pound* 

In ftating the efieds of the diminution 
of one-half of the fupply of fugar, it was 
obferved, that the augmentation of die 
price might induce fomte of the confumers 
of fiigar, who preferred the fiill enjoyment 
of other things, to which they were habi- 
tuated, to denounce in whole or in part the 
ufc of fugar ; and that the rife in its value, 
by the redudioh in its quantity, might, in 
fome degree, receive a check from this cir- 
cumftance. In like manner, when the value 
of fugar ri&s in any great degree by a fud- 
den extenfion of demand, fuch as we have 
here fuppofed, it is obvious, that a fimilar 
check to the rife of its value, will, to a 
certain extent, be given, by fome of thofe 
who were habituated to enjoy fugar at one 
ihilling a pound not choofing to facrifice 
to the acquifition of fugar fo much of 

the J 
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the Other commodities they were accuftomi. 
ed to enjoy, as becomes neceflary to obtain 
fugar in coufequence of the rife in its va- 
lue. 

The degree, however, in which this 
check will operate, as in the former cafe, 
mull depend upon the nature of the com- 
modity for which the extenfion of demand 
takes place. It is obvious, that no rife in 
value can induce men to renounce the ac- 
quifition of the neceflaries of life, provi- 
ded any facrifices they can make will pro- 
cure them ; and this check will therefore 
operate, juft in proportion to the degree of 
inclination which either neceffity, habit or 
tafle, had created for the commodity > that 
is, it will be more inconfiderable, in pro- 
portion as the inclination to obtain the 
ufual quantity of it is lefs urgent. 



4. Of 
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4* of the Effe6ls of Diminution of Demand 
for any Commodity^ on the Fake of that 
Commodity. 

From what has been faid on the three 
cafes of the variation in the value of com- 
modities, which have been already confi- 
dered, it mull be at firft fight clear, that as 
this fourth, and only remaining circum- 
llance, which can caufe variation of value 
in any commodity, again fuppofes an altera- 
tion in the proportion betwixt the demand 
for, and the quantity of, the commodity in 
which it takes place ; it muft alfo produce 
effeds fimilar to thofe that have already 
been defcribed. 

If, for example, we fuppofe a focie- 

ty, whofe ufual fupply of fugar amounted 

to one thoufand pound weight, for which 

' there exifled a fettled and fteady demand ; 

ihould an alteration in the flate of this fo- 

ciety, 
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ciety, all at once induce them to be fatiS-» 
fied with five hundred pounds weight, the 
demand would of courfe be reduced one- 
half. Sugar muft, therefore, become cheap- 
er J and the natural defire in the growers 
of fugar, to acquire as nearly as poflible, in 
exchange for their fugars, the quantity of 
other commodities that they were habitua- 
ted to enjoy, would lead them to force the 
market in fuch a manner, as to make the 
one thoufand pounds weight of fugar fell 
for a fum much fmaller than the L. 50, 
which formed the value of the whole 
thoufand pound weight, when fugar was at 
one fhilling a pound. 

The redudion of the value of fugar 
might, as in the cafe of diminution of va- 
lue by augmentation of quantity, create 
pew fources of demand ; but as, in that 
cafe, it was ©bferved, that the extent of the 
alteration of value depended upon the na- 
ture of the commodity, the extenfion of 
the quantity having always a more power- 
ful 
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ful effed in reducing the value, in jM^oport. 
tion to the degree in which the commodi- 
ty has been confidered neceflary ; fo,iii the 
prefent cafe, the alteration, which the re- 
duction of demand operates, muft alfo de- 
pend upon the nature of the commodity, 
aiul will be regulated on the fame ^prin- 
xiple. 

Before concluding this fubjed, it is ne- 
ceilary to remark, that though variations in 
value, whether produced by alteration of 
the quantity of commodities, or of the de- 
mand for them, provided they occafion 
fimiiar alterati(»is In the proportion, muft 
produce the fame efleds upon the value of 
any commodity, or in the degree in which 
it forms a portion of individual riches j yet 
they indicate very different. effeds on the 
ftate of national or public health : for it 
has already been obferved, that by the di- 
minution of the quantity of a commodity, 
its value will be incr^afed, though the na- 
tional opulence is by that means diminifh^ 

ed; 
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ed ; and that an augmentation of the qukn- 
tity of a commodity mull diminifh its va- 
lue, though by this means the national 
opulence is increafed. When, however, an 
increafe of the value is produced, by an 
augmentation of demand, or the value of 
any commodity is reduced by a diminution 
of demand, the national opulence or public 
wealth of the community is, at the mo- 
ment of the alteration in the demand, in 
every refped unaltered and unchanged, 
notwithftanding the variation which takes 
place in individual riches. 

Having now explained the manner in 
which the value of commodities, or the 
degree in which they form a portion of 
individual riches, is affefted ; firji^ By 
a diminution of the quantity of a com- 
modity y fecondfyy By an increafe in its 
quantity ; thirdly ^ By an increafe in the 
demand for it; and, fourthly j By a dimi- 
nution of demand for it; I proceed to 
confider, what eifed the alteration in the 

order 
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order of the expenditure, (which a diminu- 
tion or augmentation in the value of any 
one commodity muft produce), will, in each 
of thefe events, occafion on the fum^total of 
individual riches. 

1. Of the Effeasoftbe Alterauon in the Order 
of Expenditure^ occajioned by a Diminution 
in the .^antity of any Commodity. 

Ir, in any fociety, the quantity of fugaf^ 
as we have already fuppofed, be diminiflied 
from one thoufand pounds weight to five 
hundred^ fhould the conjedure that has been 
made, to wit, that this might increafe the va- 
lue of fugar from L. 50 to L. 200, be ac- 
curate ; it would be, at firft fight, natural 
to fuppofe, that the additional L. 150 worth 
of commodities, now applied to the pur- 
chafe of fugar, which ufed to be employed 
in the acquifition of other articles, would 
reduce the value of thofe articles juft as 
much as the value of fugar was, by this 
means, increafed > and that, therefore, the 

]f fum- 
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fum-total of individual riches would re- 
main the fame. But a little attention muft 
convince any one, after peruling the re- 
marks which have been made on the confe- 
quence of alteration in demand, as well as 
on the effeds of alteration in quantity, 
that this cannot be the cafe. 

As the tafles of men, as well as their 
attachments to different habits, are va- 
rious ; if by any means they were induced 
to facrifice L. 150 worth of their other en- 
joyments to the acquifition of fugar, it is 
probable that they would obtain this extra 
fum by a diminution of confumption, more 
or lefs, of every commodity which forms a 
portion of individual riches. 

With a view, however, to explain the ef- 
fects of this derangement of exi^enditure, 
let us fuppofe that the taftes of men fliould 
lead them to procure the L. 150, the ad- 
vanced fum we have fuppofed to be necef- 
fary to obtain the five hundred pounds 

weight 
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weight of fugar, by transferring to the ac- 
quifition of fugar a part of the commodi- 
tiei which they formerly allotted to ob- 
tain the three articles of butchers-meat, 
vrine^ and muftard ; and let us further fup- 
pofe, that the confiimers of fugar adually 
withdrew L. 50 from the ufual expendi- 
ture in each of thefe articles. 

If L. 50 worth of commodities ufually 
allotted to the purchafe of butchers-meat, 
was withdrawn from the acquifition of 
that article, the demand for butchers-meat 
muft be diminilhed, and the eftabliihed 
proportions betwixt the demand for it 
and the quantity of it, altered in fuch a 
manner as to reduce its value. But we 
have already Ihewn, that a diminution 
of demand for any commodity reduces 
the price of the whole commodity, much 
more than the fiim which reprefents the a- 
mount of the demand that is abftradled from 
it J and it is evident, that the natural avi- 
dity in the proprietors and retailers of but- 
F 2 chers- 
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chers-meat, to acquire and conlume the 
ufual quantities of commodities, which 
they were accuftomed to receive in ex^ 
change for this article, would, (as has been 
remarked in the cafe of the growers of (u- 
gar), induce them to force the market to 
fuch a degree, as to render L. 50 a very in- 
adequate ceprefentation of the total dimi-> 
nution of the value of all the butchers- 
meat in the market, which the abftrading 
of L. 50 worth of demand would create; for, 
in reality, the value of the butchers-meat 
would be thus diminiihed in a much larger 
funu 

It IS obvious, too, that fimilar efleds will 
be produced in the diminution of the valtie 
of muftard and of wine, by the fuppofed ab- 
ftradion of Li 50 worth of commodities, 
which ufed to be appropriated to the pur- 
chafe of thofe articles. 

The eagernefs of the growers 4nd poflef- 
ibrs of each of thefe articles, to attain as 

nearly 
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nearly as poflible the fame quantity of 
commodities in exchange for it, muft, as in 
every cafe of diminution of demand, reduce 
the value of the article much more than 
the amount of the vaIuc of the demand ab- 
ftradled. The effed, however, of abftradl- 
ing L. 50 worth of demand from butchers- 
meat, from wine, and from muftard, iD^ft 
be very various in degree j becaufe, ab- 
flrading a demand to the extent of L. 50, 
muft produce a very different effed on tjie 
proportion betwixt the demand for, and 
the quantity of, each of thefe commodi- 
ties. 

It is plain that, whilft it might diminifh 
the demand for muftard one-half, it might 
perhaps abftraft only a fifth of the demand 
for wine ; whereas, in the cafe of the but- 
chers-meat, it might probably annihilate 
only a twentieth or a thirtieth of the ufual 
demand : and as this would have very dif- 
ferent effeds in altering the proportion bcr 
t^ixt the quantity and the demand of each 
F3 of 



\ 
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of thefe articles, fo it muft alter, in a very 
difFerent ratio, the value of a given quanti- 
ty of each ; which has already been exem- 
plified in the calculation quoted from 
D AVEN ANT concerning the price of corn*. 

2. Of the Effeds of the Alteration in the Order 
of Expenditure J occafioned by an Increafe of 
Demand for any Commodity. 

As we already know, that an augmenta- 
tion of demand, if it eftabliflies fimilar pro- 
portions betwixt the demand for, and the 
value of, any commodity, muft produce fi- 
milar efFeds upon the value of any por- 
tion of- it ; let us fuppofe, inftead of the 
fupply of fugar being reduced from one 
thoufand pound weight to five hundred, that 
the fupply remaining the fame, (to wit, 
one thoufand pound weight), there fhould 
arife a fudden demand for two thoufand 
pound weight. On this fuppofition, if we 
were right in conjeduring,that fugar, by the 

diminution 

* Sec page 51. 
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diminution of the one-half of its quantity, 
would rife to eight ihillings a pound, fu- 
gar muft then alfo rife to the fame price, in 
confequence of the increafed demand j and 
the value of the whole one thoufand pound 
weight of fugar would of courfe be L. 400. 

In this cafe, inftead of L. 150 worth 
of goods being abftradled from the acqui- 
iition of other commodities, it is evi- 
dent the confumers of fugar would be un- 
der the neceflity of abftrading L. 350 
worth of articles, which they antecedent- 
ly devoted to the acquifition of other en- 
joyments J and if we fuppofe their tafles, 
in like manner, to lead them to procure 
this fum, by curtailing their confumption 
of biUchers-meat, wine and muftard, there 
would be, all at once, a deficiency in the 
ordinary demand for each of thefe articles 
to the extent of the third part of this 
L. 350 J that is, to the extent of L. 116, 
13 s. 4d., which would produce a much 
more formidable diminution in the value 

F4 of 
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of butchers-meat, wine and muftard, than 
was occafioned by abftrading L. 50 worth 
of demand from each ; and of courfe im^ 
poverifh, in a much greater degree, the 
proprietors of thofe articles. 

It is extremely important here to ob? 
ferve, that though, by this means, the mafs 
of individual riches would be much dimi- 
niflied, yet this laft hypothefis proceeds 
upon the idea, that fugar, butchers-meat, 
wine and muftard, fhould all of them 
exift in the fame quantities ; and, indeed, 
that the ftate of no one commodity what- 
ever Ihould be altered: that is, that the 
wealth of the nation fhould remain exadly 
the fame; the diminution of individual 
riches, being, in this inftance, alone crea- 
ted in confequence of a fuppofed change of 
tafte, which produces a fudden alteration in 
the demand for one commodity. 

Further : though the confequences of this 
fudden demand for an increafed quantity 

of 
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of fogar, ia reducing the value of but* 
chers-meat, wine and muftard, of which 
we have attempted to give a view, muft 
have a confiderable efied on the dimi- 
nution of the mafs of individual riches, 
by its operation on the value of thefe three 
articles j its efleds will not terminate here : 
for the proprietors of butchers-meat, wine 
and muftard, having, from the redudion of 
the value of their property, lefs to beftow 
on their diiierent enjoyments, the demand 
for other commodities muft be by this 
means diminiihed, and that, in every cafe, 
to a greater degree than the amount of the 
fum which reprefents the demand abftrad- 
ed ; for it is important always to recollect, 
that pvery abftradlion of demand muft pro- 
duce a diminution in the fum-total of the 
value of the commodity from which it is 
abftraded, greater than is exprefled by the 
fum abftraded. 

It is on this principle, phat a great and 
fudden alteration of demand for any com- 
modity 
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modity or clafs of commodities, has been 
always found to produce a fatal diminution 
of individual riches, though the wealth of 
the nation remains unaltered and unchan- 
ged : and this is a propofition the truth of 
which does not depend upon any theory. 
The merchants of this country have fevere- 
ly felt it, both at the commencement of the 
laft, and of the prefent war *. It is the know- 
ledge mercantile men derive from experi- 
ence of the calamitous effe<3;s of a fudden al- 
teration of deroand, that leads them often 
to declare, (what, to thofe who have not flu- 
died the fubjed, appears ridiculous), that 
they prefer even the calamities of conti- 
nued warfare, with all its attendants, fuch 

as 

• The following ftatement of banJcruptcies, taken from 
the London Gazette, feems to fliew, that the eflPedts of this 
derangement of expenditure, is felt, more or lefs, at the 
•ommcncement of every war. 

Bankruptcies. Bankruptcies. Bankraptcies. 

v- 1752,. 158 1-1774,-360 ri784»- sn 

\ 1753, -214 TnJ^778»-675 Ij^|i79»»- 604 

In S»754»-244- | n79t - 544 |>792»- 628 

/ ^IS^f ' n^ L1780, - 449 li793» - ^04- 
^'757.-274 
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as advanced wages, increafed freights, and 
infurances, to a fluduation betwixt war 
and peace ; and the theory here advanced 
explains the grounds of the aflertion. 

Indeed, nothing can more forcibly illu- 
ilrate the truth of this dodrine, than the 
events which happened at the commence- 
ment of the laft war. The fudden demand 
for all thofe articles which warfare makes 
neceflary abftrading a large portion of 
the demand from the commodities prepa- 
red and preparing for the market, on the 
fuppofition it was to remain in the ufual 
ftate, diminifhed thereby the value of the 
commodities on hand to fuch a degree, that 
the merchants and manufadhirers were in- 
capable of making good their engage- 
ments* 

In this fituation, Government aided the 
mercantile intereft with loans of money, in 
two hundred and thirty-eight different ca- 

f?s, 



J 
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iks, amounting in all nearly to two million 
two hundred thoufand pounds *• This 
empowered the merchants to retain their 
goods for a time; and as the quantity 
imported and manufadtured was foon cur- 
tailed^ in confequence of the efFedts of 
the war, the proportion came within a 
ihort time to be reftored betwixt the de- 
msLad and the quantity, in fuch a man-* 
ner, that the commodities refuming their 
former value, thofe who received afliflance 
were enabled to repay Government without 
any lofs : which was to be expeded, be- 
caufe, though the value of the commodities 
was diminifhed in confequence of the fud- 
den alteration of demand, they remained 
in fubftance : the wealth of the nation was 
in fad nowife affededby it ; and the goods 
jn hand were fure to refume their value, 
whenever, by the diminution of fupply, the 
proportion came to be reftored betwixt 

phe 

P The pxaft fum was L. 2,202,200. 
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the quantity of them and the demand for 
them *. 



3. Of the EffeSs of the Alteration in the Order 
of Expenditure y occafioned by an Increafe in 
the ^antity of any Commodity. 

The variation likely to be effeded in 
the value of a commodity, by an increafe 
of its quantity, has been already traced 
out and exemplified, by fuppofing the ufual 
fupply of fugar in any fociety to be at 
once increafed from one to two thoufand 
pound weight. The redudion of the va- 
lue 

• It U perhaps unfortunate, that the caufe of this evil, 
^ well as the mode in which the relief operated, never was 
fufficiently explained ; otherwife it would have been impot 
fible that Umilar relief fliould have been refufed at the 
commencement of the prefent war : becaufe, as the evil ori* 
ginates with meafure$ which Mini(lers think it neceflar^ to 
take for the public fafety, it is not alone views of expedience 
which ought to induce Government to aid the mercantile 
intereft, for the merchants muft appear to have in equity a 
pght to fuch aOGlftance. 
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lue of that article, which muft natui^ally 
enfue from the manner the growers of fu- 
gar will be induced to prcfs it on the mar- 
ket, in confequence of their avidity to ob- 
tain the ufual quantity of the objedls of 
their defire, has been pointed out ; and it 
appears obvious, that the confequence of 
thus reducing the fum-total of commo- 
dities applicable to the acquifition of fu- 
gar, mull be, that a part of what was for- 
merly applied to the purchafe of this arti- 
cle, becoming unappropriated, will remain 
in the hands of the confumers of fugar, to 
be ufed for the acquifition of fuch other 
commodities as are moft fuitable to their 
tafte. 

For thefe articles, therefore, whatever 
they may be, there muft of courfe be au 
additional demand ; and the value of each 
of them muft rife juft in proportion, as more 
or lefs of the goods formerly applied to the 
acquifition of fugar, is now appropriated tq 
acquire that particular article. 

ThougU 
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Though reafon teaches us that this muft 
be the cafe, it is not alone to be inferred 
from theory and {peculation. In pradice, 
the cfftH of a great increafe of the quanti- 
ty of a commodity, in raifing the price of 
other commodities, has been long a matter 
of notoriety. It has been long a cckmmjon 
and conftant remark of thofe who habitu- 
ally attend to the value of public fecurities, 
that the price of flock, in a fertile feafon, 
will ftand perceptibly higher, by two or 
three per cent., than in a year of fcarcity. 

Grain is, indeed, the article moft ne- 
ceflary to man j and as mankind muft gene- 
rally enjoy nearly a fufficiency of that on 
which their exiftence depends, a fudden in-^ 
creafe in the quantity of fuch an article, 
muft, as has been flie\yn, produce a greater 
diminution in its value, than a proportion- 
able increafe of quantity would produce in 
the value of articles of tafte; becaufe there 
is hardly a poliibility of conceiving a fud- 
den fource of extended demand, and of 

means 
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means of fatisfying that demand, for a 
thing of which every man mull have near-^ 
ly enough ; wheteas, the redudion of va- 
lue produced in articles of taile, by a fimi- 
lar increafe of quantity, (which, after this 
increafe, will ftill remain comparatively 
fcarce), muft create new fources of demand 
for them, long before their value can be 
materially reduced* 

The efFed, therefore, of an increafe Ja 
the quantity of grain, in raifing the price 
of other commodities, muft be more eafily 
perceived; but there is no commodity what- 
ever, of which the quantity can be hicrea- 
fed fo as to diminifh it& value, without oc- 
cafioning an augmentation of the value of 
fome other article. 

4. OftbeEffeBs of the Alteration in the Order 
of Expenditure^ occaftoned by a Diminution 
of Demand for any Commodity. 

As there never exifts a defire, and confe- 
quently a demand, for any commodity, 

but 
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but from the circumftance of its power 
to fatisfy either the appetite or talle of 
mankind ; fo there never exifls a diminution 
in the demand for any commodity, but — 
either in confequence of a rife in the value 
of fome other commodity, the full enjoy- 
ment ot which man prefers, making it ne- 
ceflary to abftrad fome part of the com- 
modities ufually appropriated to the acqui- 
iition of it, that by their means he may 
obtain, as nearly as poflible, his ufual 
quantity of the commodity he prefers ; — or 
in confequence of fomething being difco- 
vered better adapted to fatisfy the fame de- 
fires. 

It appears, therefore, that the effeds In 
the alteration of the order of expenditure 
occafioned by a diminution in the demand 
for any commodity, have been already con- 
fidered, and treated of under the head of 
the effeds in the alteration of the order of 
expenditure occafioned by the incrcafe in 
the demand for any commodity. 

G This 
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This part of the fubjedfc was there il- 
luflrated, by pointing out the confequen- 
ces of diminution of demand for the ar- 
ticles of butchers-meat, wine and muftard : 
it is, therefore, here only neceflary to 
repeat, that the effeiSs in the diminution of 
demand for any article, never terminate 
by diminifhing the value of the commodity 
in relation to which they take place ^ be- 
caufe, as the proprietor of that commodity 
muft, by the diminution of its value, have 
lefs to beftow on the acquifition of the va- 
rious objeds of defire he was accuftomed 
to enjoy, fo a diminution in demand muft 
alfo take place with regard to them ^ and 
the fame confequences muft, indiredly 
through them, enfue with relation to other 
commodities, which the pofleflbr of this 
laft clafs of goods was habituated to enjoy. 

Though it feems eftablifhed by the fore- 
going reafoning, that an augmentation in 
the riches of individuals may be attended 
with a diminution of the national wealth, 

that 
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that the riches of individuals may be dimi- 
nifhed by a nation's becoming more weal- 
thy, and that, while the national wealth 
remains unaltered in every particular, there 
may be, from the circumftance of varia- 
tion in demand, a diminution or augmenta- 
tion in the fum-total of individual riches 5 
(though, indeed, it can (eldom happen, that 
an increafe of the one fhould produce a 
fimilar increafe in the other) ; yet there 
is a poflibility that the mafs of individual 
riches may be fo increafed under fuch clr- 
cumftances, that the increafe will indicate 
a proportional augmentation of national 
wealth. 

Let us fuppofe, for inftance,that the fupply 
of fligar fliould fuddenly increafe in any fo- 
ciety ; for example, from one thoufand to 
fifteen hundred pound weight ; and that the 
demand fhould increafe in the fame propor- 
tion : let us further fuppofe, that every per- 
fon who grew or fabricated any commodi- 
ty with which fugar was purchafed, fhould 
G 2 have^ 
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have, in like manner, produced an extra 
quantity of various articles, for which 
the growers of fugar fhould have alfo a 
proportionably increafed deniand. Then, 
as the hypothefis implies, that in every in- 
ftance there would be maintained the fame 
proportion which exiiled antecedent to the 
increafe of produdion, both betwixt the 
quantity and demand for each of the com- 
modities ufiially facrificed to the acquiii- 
tion of fugar, and betwixt the demand for, 
and quantity of, fugar itfelf j the increafe of 
value mull be, in fuch a cafe, exadly pro- 
portioned to the increafe of quantity : that 
is, the mafs of individual riches, and the 
wealth of the nation, will increafe in the 
fame proportion. 



It follows then, that, when we come to 
examine whether the wealth of the nation 
will really be augmented by any propofed 
regulations, (as men are only interefted in 
foliciting legillative arrangements in con- 

fequencc 
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iequence of their effed In incrtafing indi- 
vidual riches), we mufl: confider : — 

1. Whether that augmentation of indi- 
vidual-riches is produced folely by the 
diminution of the quantity of any commo- 
dity. 

2. Whether it is produced fSlely by an 
augmentation of demand for any commo- 
dity. 

For, in the firft of thefe cafes, there muft 
of neceffity be a diminution of national 
wealth; — in the fecond, national wealth 
will neither be increafed nor diminifhed j 
and, in both cafes, though there will be an 
immediate increafe of individual riches, z§ 
far as the value of one commodity contri- 
butes ; yet, in confequence of the derange- 
ment of expenditure, there will be a much 
greater diminution in the value of other 
commodities, and, of courfe, a great fall* 
G 3 ing 
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ing ofF in the geilel-al m^fs bf individuaV 
riches. ^ 



If, however, we find, that the means 
propofed tend to incresife proportionably 
both the quantity of and the demand for any 
commodity, and at the fame time to create 
funds for the acquilition of this additional 
quantity, without diminifhing the demand 
for any other commodity, it may be then 
confidered as a propofition which will un- 
doubtedly augment, in the fame proportion, 
both the riches of individuals and the 
Wealth of the nation. 

For example : if the fupply of fugar is 
increafed from one thoufandto fifteen hun- * 
4red pound weight, and there fliould, that 
;. .> year, be produced by the confiimers of fu- 

gar an extra quantity of grain, (for which 
the grow^ers of fugar fliould have a de- 
xnand), juft fufficient to pay for the increa- 
fed quantity of fugar ; then, as the propor- 
tion betwixt the demand for and the quan- 

Uty 
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tity of fugar would be preferved, notwith- 
itanding the increafed fupply j and as the 
proportion would be in like manner prefer- 
ved in relation to grain, and iiowife alter- 
ed in any mKkr commodity} the increafe of 
individual riches would be in dired: pro- 
portion to the increafe of the quantity of 
grain and fugar : that is, public wealth and 
individual riches would increafe in (imilar 
proportions. 

But if it ihould appear, that the means 
propofed tend only to create a rife in the 
demand and the quantity of one commo- 
dity, — of fugar for example j and that this 
additional quantity of fugar is to be paid 
for, by abflrading a portion of commodi- v ^ 
ties from the acquifition of other objeds of 
defire ; then the national wealth may in- 
deed be increafed in the fame proportion 
with individual riches in the fingle article 
of fugar : that is, the quantity of fugar and 
the value of it will increafe in the fame - <v ' 

proportion. But the diminution of demand 
G4 for 



/ 
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for Other commodities, from the purchafe 
t)f which there was abftradecT that which is 
now applied to the acquifition of the addi- 
tional quantity of fugar, mi^pduce the 
price of them fo as to diminifhtne mafs of 
individual riches ; becaufe, as has been alrea* 
dy explained, the abftradion of demand to a 
given amount always finks the value of the 
commodity from whence the demand is 
abflraded, to a much greater amount than 
the value abflradled. ' 

For inflance : if the growers of grain, 
whom we fuppofe to have had a demand 
for, and to have purchafed the increafed 
quantity of, fugar, inftead of having an in- 
creafed quantity of graia to pay for it, had 
paid for it by abftrading from the acquifi- 
tion of butchers-meat, wine and mufl:ard, a 
quantity of grain which they formerly fa- 
crificed to the purchafe of thefe connnodi- 
tiesj then the redudion of the price of thefe 
p^rticles, in confequence of the diminution 
of demand for them, muft (notwithlland- 

ing 
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ing the national wealth and the mafs of 
riches are proportionably increafed in 
as ^V' as fiigar is concerned), occafion a 
diinin ^on in the mafs of individual 
riches ^^aufe the diminution upon thofe 
articles mull be much greater than the in- 
creafe in the value of fugar. 



y 



The conclufion is therefore inevitable, 
[that there exifts only one cafe, and that a 
very improbable one,^Ht6 wit, when the 
quantity and the demand for any commodi- v 
ty are proportionally increafed, and funds 
at the fame time are created for the acqui- 
lition of the increafed quantity, as well as 
the fatisfadion of the increafed demand), — 
in which an increafe in the mafs of indivi- 
dual riches produces a fimilar effed on the 
wealth of the nation. 1 

It is further neceflary to remark, that 
when variations in value, or in the mafs of 
individual riches, are created by alterations / 
in the quantity of any commodity, the oppo- 

fite 
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lite efFed in all cafes immediately takes 
place in public wealth. A diminution of 
the value of a commodity, in confequence 
of an alteration of its quantity, is an inva- 
riable fymptom of an immedialBincreafe 
of its quantity ; and of courfe of an increafe 
of public wealth : an augmentation of the 
value of a commodity, in confequence of 
an alteraticHi of its quantity, is an invari- 
able fymptom of an immediate diminution 
of its quantity, and confequently of a di- 
minution of public wealth. 

But if there is a diminution in the value 
of a commodity, in confequence of a vari- 
ation in the demand for it, this is no fymp- 
tom of an immediate alteration in the 
quantity of the commodity i but it is a fure 
prefage of future diminution of its quanti- 
ty, and of courfe a diminution of public 
wealth J and if there is an augmentation in 
the value of a commodity, in confequence 
of an alteration in the demand for it, this 
in like manner is no fymptom of an altera- 
tion 
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tion In thequautity of a commodity; though 
it is always followed by a reduftion of its 
quantity^ and of courfe by a redudion of 
public wealth. 

A confirmation of the opinion, that pri^ 
vate riches and public wealth can hardly 
ever increafe in fimilar proportions, is not, 
therefore, the only valuable information 
we derive from contemplating the varia- 
tions which changes of quantity and of de- 
mand create, not only in the value of the 
commodities in which they take place, but 
alfo indiredly in that of all other commo- 
dhies ; and of courfe in the value of the 
mafs of what is annually produced by na- 
ture and art. 

For, as exchangeable value (the poflef- 
fion of which conflitutes aay commodity a 
portion of individual riches), is, when accu- 
tately confidered,merely the pradical means 
of exprefllng the degree of defire for any 
particular article of wealth, it is alfo moft 

material 
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inaterial to obferve the forcible manner in 

. which, from this analyfis of the caufes of 

variation in the value of commodities, it 

appearsj^t^t demand mull at all times re- 

^^> ' gulate both the quantity and quality of 

^ what is produced. 

Thus, when variations in value are crea- 
ted by an increafe of demand for any com- 
modity, the induftry of the community is 
not alone direded to in creafe the produ c- 
tion of that article, by the extraordinary 
encouragement derived from its augment- 
ed value ; for a part of the induftry is at 
the fame time called off from the formation 
^^ and produdion of other articles, by the 
difcouragement which a diminution in 
their value creates ; as was exemplified in 
the effeds of an increafed demand for fu- 
gar in raifing the price of that article, and 
in deprefling the value of wine, butchers- 
meat and muftard, and confequently that 
of various other articles. 

In 
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In like manner, when variation in value 
is occafioned by a diminutTon oFHemand, it 
difcourages the prodrr^ion.of the commo- 
dity for which the demand is diminiftied^ 
not alone by the great redudion of its va- -^ 
lue i for, at the fame time, new and high- 
ly advantageous channels of indullry are 
pointed out for thofe who were employed 
in producing it, by the extenfion of de- 
mand for, and confequent rife in, the value 
of other commodities, which it has been 
made apparent muft take place. / ^ 
• 

It follows alfo from what has been da- 
ted, that when variation of value is oc- 
cafioned by alterations in the quantity of 
commodities, demand muft ad with the 
fame compounded energy j for, when the 
quantity of a commodity is increafed, the 
production of it is not alone difcouraged 
by the great diminution of its value, but 
the induftry qf the community is at the 
fame time direded towards the formation 
of articles, to the acquifition of which thofe 

goods 
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goods are applied, which have become un- 
appropriated in confequence of the cheap- 
nefs of the abundant commodity, whofe 
value is now increafed by this additional 
demand. 

In like manner, when the quantity of 
any commodity is diminifhed, demand ope* 
rates in reftoring the ufual fupply, not only 
from the encouragement it gives to thofe 
who are concerned in producing that ar- 
ticle, by the great rife in its value 5 but, 
with augmented energy, from the circum- 
ftance, that the neceflary fall in the price 
of other commodities calls off a portion of 
induftry from the formation of them, whilft 
it points it to the produftion of the article 
whofe quantity is reduced^ 



CHAP. 



CHAP. III. 
OF THE SOURCES OF WEALTH. 



Though it may appear extraordinary, that 
the fources of wealth, which have been the 
objed of much (peculation, fliould not have 
been long ago accurately invelligated and 
defined; it is neverthelefs certain, that 
there is no fubjedl oa which there has ex- 
ifted, and does exift, more marked variety 
of opinion. 

Land, Labour and Capital are indeed 
the only fources to which the origin pf 
any part of our wealth has ever been 

afcribed. 
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afcribed. But while fome have eagerly^ 
contended, that Land is the fble fource o^ 
opulence, and that whatever is acquired 
by Labour or Capital is derived from the 
landholder, others have difcovered equal 
anxiety to attribute the origin an^ increafe 
of our wealth to Commerce and Manufac- 
tures ; that is, to the operation of Labour 
and Capital. 

That fyftem which reprefents the pro- 
duce of land as the fole fource of the reve- 
nue, and the wealth of a nation *, has long 
had its difciples in this country, who have 
confidered the earth as the fountain of all 
the riches and abundance of the world, 
partly proceeding from its mines and its^ 

fifheries > 




* This opinion is of very ancient date. It is faid to have 
been a faying of Artaxerxcs, King of Periia» That ^ the 
'^* authority of the Prince muft be defended by a mili- 
•A tary force ; which force can only be maintained by 
"1 taxes ; and all taxes ttiuft, at laft, fall upon agriculture/' 
Gibbon's Hiftory, voL i. p. 256. 4to edit. 
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fifhei'ies ; principally from what is nourifh- 
ed on its furfacfi *• 

" What we call commodities/' (fays an 
ingenious author of the 17th century f), " is 
" nothing but land fevsred from the foil* 
"Man deals in nothing but earth. The 
" merchants are the fadors of the world, to 
" exchange one part of the earth for ano- 
" ther. The King himfelf is fed by the 
" labour of the ox ; and the clothing of the 
" army, and vidtualling of the navy, muft all 
** be paid, for to the owner of the foil as the 
" ultimate receiver. All things in the world 
" are originally the produce of the groimd, 
"and there muft all things be raifed." 

The 

* See the Treafiire of Traffic by Ltwis Robbhts, 1641. 
Vandkrlint's EfTay to make Money plenty. Alfo, Locke 
on lowering the Intereft, and raifmg the Value of Money, 

f Several Aflertions proved, in order to create another 
fpecies of Money than Gold, 1696. 

H 
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The fyflem, on the other hand, which 
gives to commerce the pre-eminence as a 
fource of wealth, was for years the favou- 
rite, if not the eftabliflied dodlrine, in this 
country *. Its followers held, that thofe 
nations who have no mines of gold and fil- 
ver, have no means to get them but by 
foreign trade : that in proportion to the 
quantity of thofe metals which a nation can 
thus obtain, the prices of its commodities, 
the numbers of the people, and therewith 
the value of its land, rife and fall : that 
if the exports of a nation exceed the im- 
ports, foreigners muft pay the balance in 
treafure, and that the nation mufl of courfe 
grow rich : that if, on the other hand, the 
imports exceed the exports, the balance 
muft be paid to foreigners in treafure, and 
the nation grow poor. 

This laft opinion, though early oppofed 
by men of eminent talents, has long formed 

the 

• See Appendix, No. IL 
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the groundwork on which European legi- 
ilation has proceeded,— if we may judge 
from the rules and regulations that it has 
been the objedl of the Legiflature of this 
country, as well as the laws of others, to 
eftablifh. 

Of late years, thefe opinions have been 
reprobated by the Oeconomifls in France, 
and by the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions in this country ; and the fallacious, as 
well as the dangerous confequences of 
them, have been expofed. But though we 
are indebted to Dr Smith, and to that 
fed of philofophers, for fetting afide a fy- 
ftem replete with error, we unfortunately, 
derive neither from the one nor the other 
a fatisfadory folution of that moft import- 
ant queftion in Political Oeconomy, What 
are the fources of Wealth ? 

The prejudices of mankind, with reafon, 

(as we Ihall have ample opportunity of 

fhewing), revolt at the opinions maintain- 

H2 cd, 
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ed, with fo much perfeverance and ingenui- 
ty, by thefollowers of Qu ESN AY, which to- 
tally fet afide labour and capital as fources 
of wealth ; and which regard that part of 
the produce of the earth remaining after 
payment df the total expences of culture, 
as alone contributing to the wealth of a 
nation : and we derive from Dr Smith 
no affiftance in forming our opinions on 
this important fubjedj for he feems to 
have had no fixed ideas in relation to 
it. Indeed, there is no opinion that has 
been any where maintained on the fubjeft 
of the fources of national wealth, which 
does not appear to have been adopted in 
different parts of the Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations. 

I. " The annual labour of every nation 
" is" at one time ftated to be " the fund 
*' which originally fupplies it with all the 
"neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
^^ which it annually confumes, and which 
" confifts always either in the immediate 

" produce 
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" produce of that labour, or in what is pur- 
** chafed with that produce from other na- 
" tions *• 

2. Lands, mines and filheries, elfewhere, 
are regarded as replacing " with a profit, 
" not only the capitals employed on them, 
" but all the other capitals employed in the 
** community f ." That, however, which, 
replaces all the capitals employed in the 
community, and is the fource from whence 
they derive their profit, muf^ be the fole 
fource of wealth. Mankind are, therefore, 
here confidered as deriving the whole of 
their wealth from lapd. 

3. Again : pl^in reafon is ftated to dic- 
tate, that the real wealth of a country con- 
fills in the annual produce of its land and 
labour :j; J and this opinion, which coin- 

H 3 cides 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. i* 410 edit. This opiniou 
is maintained hy Mr Hume. See his Difcourfe of Com*" 
merce, p. 12. edit. 1752. 

+ Wealth of Nations, voL 1. p. 338. 410 edit. 

:): Ibid, voLi. p. 414. 
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cides with that of the Biftiop of Cloyne *, 
and the learned Author f of the Eflay on 
Money and Coins, is moft generally adhe- 
red to by Dr Smith. 

. 4. In another part of the work, how- 
ever, we find it aflerted, that " land 
"and capital flock are the two original 
" fources of all revenue, both private and 
" public : capital flock pays the wages 
" of produdive labour, whether employ- 
" ed in agriculture, manufadures or com- 
"merce:}:." Land and capital are there- 
fore here deemed the fole fources of wealth; 
and labour is confidered as deriving from 

them 

♦ Querift. Quer. 4. '* Whether the four elements, an4 
** man\s labour therein, be not the true fource of wealth." 

f " Land and labour together are the fources of all 
** wealth. Without a competency of land, there would be 
*• no fubflflence ; and but a very poor and uncomfortable 
*' one without labour. So that weahb or ricbet confift either 
^ in a property in land, or in the produAs of land and la- 
« hour." 

X Wealth of Nations, vol, 11. p. 560. 4to edit. 
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them its wages, without adding to the opu- 
lence of the community. 

5. Laftly, We are taught to confider land, 
labour and capital, as being, all three, four- 
ces of wealth J for we are told, that " who- 
" ever derives his revenue from a fund that 
" is his own, muft draw it either from his 
*^ labour, his flock, or his land. The revenue 
" derived from labour is called Wages; that 
" from flock Profit; and from land Rent*;" 
an opinion which feems to have been hint- 
ed at by Sir William Petty f, when he 
flated it as an impediment to the weahh of 
England, that taxes were not levied upon 
lands, flock and labour, but chiefly upon 
land alone; though land and labour are 
generally confidered by that ingenious wri- 
ter as the fole Iburces of wealth :|:. 

H4 In 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol, 1. p. 63. 4to edit. 

t Traas, Edit. 1768, p. 268. 

J " Labour is the father and aftive principle of wealth, 
" as lands are the mother." Treatife on Taxes and Con- 
tributiox^Sy 1667} 4to edit. p. 47. . 
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In treating of Political Oeconomy, the 
fcience which profefles to difplay and to 
teach the means of increafing the wealth 
of a ftate, it would feem that the firft and 
nmoft anxious objed of inquiry ought tOt 
have been, What wealth is, and from what 
fources mankind derive it ? for it appears 
impoffible to difcufs with precifion the 
means of increafing any thing, without 
an accurate notion of its nature and of its 
origin. Yet, if we rejed the dodrine of 
the Oeconomifts, it is in vain we look foF 
a decided and precife opinion upon the ori- 
gin of wealth, in any modem work on pu- 
blic oeconomy j and it is impoffible not to 
think, that the anxiety of the oeconomifts 
to overthrow that fyftem, which regards 
commerce as the fole fource of opulence, 
has led them, in rejeding labour and capi- 
tal as original fources of wealth, beyond 
the bounds that reafon authorifes. 

The liberal dodrines to which this theor 
ry led, by inculcating the impropriety of 

all 
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all legiflative reftraints, or interference in 
commercial tranfadion, mufl command 
approbation j but they are nowife incon- 
fiftent with the opinion we fhall endeavour 
to eiiablifhy that land, labour and capital 
are, all three, original. fources. of wealth; 
that each has its diftin<Sl and feparate {hare, 
(which it is moft neceflkry ftiould be defi- 
ned and underftood), in the formation of 
thofe objeds which are defirable to man, 
and which have been ihewn to conftitute 
his wealth. 

Though thefe three original fources of 
wealth, in the various iiates of exiflence in 
which hiftory difplays man, contribute to 
his wealth in very different proportions, 
yet in every ftate of fociety in which he is 
known to exift, each, more or lefs, affords 
its ihare. 

Confumption, moft undoubtedly, muft ^ 
always precede produdion ; but, long be^^ 
fore man cultivated the earth as a means of 

procuring^ 
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procjiring his fubfiftence, he mull have deri- 
ved his wealth from all of thefe fources. To 
appropriate the fruit of a tree or an animal 
for food, he muft have, in a certain degree, 
laboured J and it will be fhewn, that the firft 
flick or flone he took into his hand to aid 
and affifl him in procuring thofe objeds, 
by performing a portion of his labour, ful- 
filled the fame duty in which every branch 
of the capital of a mercantile nation is now 
engaged. 



1.0/ Landy including Mines and FiJherieSy as 
a Source of National Wealth. 

In the earliefl flages of fociety, men ac- 
quire that portion of wealth they derive 
from the furface of the earth, in the fame 
manner as, in every flage of fociety, they 
attain that part of their wealth which pro- 
ceeds from the ocean. Their exertions 
are not made to increafe the quantity, 
but to appropriate and adapt for ufe 

the 
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the portions of thofe things nature has 
formed, for \^hich their wants and their 
appetites give them a defire. 

In this ftate of his exiftence, therefore, 
man derives a greater proportion of what 
forms his wealth from land, than in fubfe- 
quent ftages of fociety, when the aid of la- 
bour and capital are called in, not only to 
appropriate and render fit for ufe, but to me- 
liorate the quality, and increafe the quan- 
tity of thofe commodities for which his de- 
iires create a deniand. 

This, however, is but of ihort continu- 
ance ; for nature, whilft flie has implanted 
in him the feeds of an unbounded variety of 
defires, has every where fcattered, with fo 
{paring a hand, the means of fatisfy ing them, 
that the afliflance of labour and capital is 
early called in to perform the moft import- 
ant duty allotted to them through any ftage 

of 
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of fociety, thatof increafing the quantity of 
thofe produdions of nature which form the 
objeds of our defire ; and from that mo- 
ment, the natural produce of the earth gives 
way to thofe produdions, which the indu- 
ftry of man, by improvement in cultivation, 
procures in augmented quantity and fupe- 
rior quality. 

In treating of the increafe of wealth, there- 
fore, we fliall again be called upon to con- 
fider this fubjed. At prefent it is only ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that, with the lingle ex- 
ception of the oeconomical fyftem long pre- 
valent in France, every thing ufeful to man, 
produced by land, whether fpontaneoufly 
or extraded by art, has been deemed, under 
all fyftems of political oeconomy, to add to 
the wealth of a country. 

It was, indeed, the principal tenet of the 
ceconomifts, that the earth is the fole fourcc 
of riches, 'which are multiplied by agri- 
culture i 
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culture * ; but, by a ftrange mode of rea- 
foning, they exclude that part of the pro- 
duce of the earth which is referred for 
feed, and for furniihing the nourifliment of 
the cultivator, from forming any portion 
of national wealth f* This part of the 

produce 

♦ Que h SoMverain et la Nation ne perdent jamass de vue^ que 
la terre ejl Punlquefource des richeffesy et que c*eji ^agriculture que 
les multipUe* " Let the Sovereign and the Nation con- 
" ftantly keep in view, that the earth is the fole fource of 
•* riches ; and that agriculture is what multiplies them." 
Maxime economque d^un royaume agricok* Ph^tocratte^ p. 107* 

f II y en a environ la mostie quife confomme immSdiatement et 
en nature chez les cukivateurs. On nefeut done imfuter i cette mot' 
tiS, qui n^ejl pcu commereabiey ni P augmentation des prix^ m Paug^ 
mentation des dSpenfes caufce par le rencherijfement* Ainji elk ne 
doit pas entrer dans U calculdu changement de prix dont ils^agit ici, 
puis qu'elle n'entrepas dans le commerce^ et que la confommation qui 
en eft faite conjtamment clievk les cultivateurSf n*augmente ni ne 
dhninuey dans les changemens du prixf les frau Sexploitation 
de la culture. " About one-half (of what is produ- 
** ced) is confumed immediately, in the nourifliment 
** of the cultivators. To that half, then, which is not the 
** fubjedl of traffic, cannot be imputed the augmentation 
*< either of the value, or of the expenditure, occafioned by 
'* the rife of price. Accordingly, it ought not to enter 

*« into 
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produce was by them deemed neceflary to 
fecure the produdion of future wealth, and, 
to ufe their own language, they regard it 
not as wealth, but as a machine that muft 
be carefully preferved, for the continual re- 
produAion of wealth *. 

So thoroughly do this fed of Philofb- 
phers attach their idea of public wealth to 
what conftitutes the mafs of individual 
riches, that it is another of their maxims to 

confider 

" into the calculation of the change of value, which is 
" the thing at prefent in queflion ; fince it is not the fub- 
" jed of commerce, and fince the confumption of it, which 
" conllantly takes place among the cultivators, neither 
** augments nor diminifhes, by alteration of price, the ex- 
" pence of improvement and cultivation." Phyfiocratki 
p. 188. 

• IjCS avames de P agriculture J^un royaumCf doivent Hre en* 
tnfagces eomme un immeuhley qu*Ufaut confer^er prhteufement pour 
ia produ8ion de PimpStf du revenue^ et de la fubpjlance de toutes les 
clqifet de clioyent. ** The advances made in the cultivation 
*• of a kingdom ought to be confidered as an invariable 
•• quantity, which muft be carefully preferved for the pro- 
** du6tion of the impofts, of the revenue, and of the fub- 
•« fiftence of every clafs of citizens." Fhyfiocraite^ p. 109. 
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coniider the cheapnefs of the produdion 
of the earth as of no advantage to the peo- 
ple *. For they deem the revenue that is 
the wealth of the country, to be great in 
proportion as the value of the productions 
of the earth are high. Abundance, and 
high price, are, according to them, equally 
neceflkry to form wealth + ; — ^two things 
Monfieur Quesn ay, had he underftood the 
nature of value, would have known to be 
no more capable of co-exiftence than heat 
and cold. 

It is, however, this idea which appears 
to make them exclude that part of the 

produce 

♦ Le hon marchi des denries n^efipas avantagiux au petit peuple* 
'* The cheapnefs of commodities is not advantageous to the 
'^ common people." Fh^ocratUf-p. 162* 

f Telle e/i la valemr vinaict tel eft le revenu, Mondance et non 
valeur n'e/l pas rscbefe. DlfetU et chertS eft mjere. Ahondauce 
et cbertS eft opultnce. " The revenue is always great in pro- 
<* portion as the exchangeable value of commodities is 
** high. Abundance and cheapnefs do not conftitute riches, 
" Scarcity and dearth are mifcry. Abundance and dear- 
•* nefs are opulence." Phjtocrattei p. 11$. 



.Jr 
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produce of the earth which is applicable 
to feed and the nourifliment of the cul- 
tivator, from forming a part of national 
wealth. They confidered it as an invariable 
quantity, which can never be brought into 
the market; which could not of courfe influ- 
ence price ; which they did not, therefore, 
deem a portion of wealth or riches, — two 
things they viewed invariably as one and 
the fame. 

Even on their own principles, they are 
obvioufly fo far wrong, as they exclude 
what is appropriated to the nourifliment of 
the cultivator; for it is the feed alone 
that can by pofllbility be deemed an in- 
variable quantity, as, undoubtedly in prac- 
tice, fcarcity, which always increafes price^ 
forms an encouragement to the cultivator 
to fell ; and thus diminiflies what is appro- 
priated for his fuftenance, in the fame man- 
ner as it does that of any other labourer. 

It muft be remarked^ too^ that it is an 

undeniable 
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undeniable inference from this dodrine, 
(which excludes the part of the produce ap- 
plicable to feed and the fuftenance of the 
cultivator from forming a part of national 
wealth), that the more you can reduce the 
maintenance of the hufbandman,— as the 
more will remain to be carried to the mar- 
ket, and of courfe to the account of net 
produce, fo the greater muft be the na- 
tional wealth. Thus the wealth of the 
nation is made to dqpend upon depriving 
the mod important clafs of its inhabitants 
of a part of the objeds of their deHre. 

But it does not feem to require much ar- 
gument to fet afide this opinion. If the 
diftindion betwixt public wealth and pri- 
vate riches is founded in truth j if wealth 
has been rightly defined to confift of all 
thofe objeds for which men poflefs a de- 
fire, it is impoffible to difcover why that 
which is applicable to the fatisfaJftion of 
the defires of the hufbandman, fliould not 
as truly form a portion of our wealth, as 

I that 
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that which is fubfervient to the delires of 
any other labourer. Neither can we,' with 
any propriety, exclude that part of the an- 
nual produce referved for feed, from form- 
ing a portion of wealth, merely becaufe it 
is not employed in latlsfying our imme- 
diate defires, but is devoted to the forma- 
tion of that which is to adminifter to them 
at a more remote period. 

y^ \i is Qft^thefe^rounoH^a^^ whole of 
^^y the fruits of the eartliT^ weU as the pro- 
ji duce of mines and fiflieries, muft be confi- 
( dered as component parts of public wealtli. 



2. Of Labour^ as a Source of Wealth. 

That fpecies of labour which has been 
defcribed as employed in meliorating the 
quality, and increafitig the quantity, of the 
natural produce of the furface of the earth, 
has univerfally been confidered and ac^ 
knowledged as a fource of wealth. That k 

is 
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IS pre-eminently fo, cannot be doubted by 
any one who refleds on the quantity of 
food and materials for clothings that art 
enables man to extrad: from a very fmall 
part of the furfkce of the earth ; and com- 
pares it with what nature any where af- 
fords. What a contraft betwixt the iitua- 
tion of the folitary favage, who, with diffi- 
culty, extracts his maintenance from a di- 
flri<^ around him > and that of a peafant in 
a cultivated c<Mimry,. who draws from a 
few fields wherewithal to maintain many 
o( his own fpecies ! The inhabitant of 
the country of the Iroquois, or of any 
other American naticm, who lives on the 
produce of the chace, can hardly be fup- 
pofed to colledl his food from a range of 
lefs than fifty acres > whilft, in China, the 
rice field is fuppofed to yield three crops 
a-year, each returning one hundred fold, 
producing on fifty acrqs nourifhment fufH- 
cient for five hundred peafants. 

In the vicinity of London^ we know that 
the value of the produce of an acre under 

I 2 gardtn 
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garden culture, may be moderately calcu* 
lated at L. 200 *. Thus the produce of 
fifty acres, hardly fufHcient in a ftate of 
nature to furnifh the precarious fuftenance 
•of a poor American, becomes competent to 
enable an inhabitant of this country to en- 
joy all the refinements of European luxu- 

Notwithftanding the fiiperiority which 
the labour of the huibandman enjoys over 
that of all other labourers in the pro- 

dudlion 

« The following eftimate was made by a gardener who 
occupied nine acres tituated about two miles farther from 
market, as his opinion of the produce of the foil at the 
Neat-houfes before mentioned, to wit. 

The radifhes, - - - L. lO 

Cauliflowers, frequently L. 70 or more, but fay 60 
Cabbages, .... 3# 

Celery, the firft crop not unfrequently upwards 

of L. 60, but fay - - - 50 

Endive, - . - - 30 

Celery, fecond crop, - - - 40 

L. 220 
This he (bited as an eftimate rather under the mark. Mid^ 
dlbton's Report on the County of Middlefex, p. 264. See 
alfo p. 267. 
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duftion of national wealth, it does hot ap-. 
pear that every other , fpecies of labour 
can with juftice or propriety be confidered 
as totally unprodudive. This opinion, how- 
ever, is exprefsly maintained by the cecono- 
mifts, who hold that even the labour of the 
artificer and the manufadurer is totally 
unprodudive. Thefe philofophers uniform- 
ly regard a thing" as wealth in propor- 
tion to its value *. Arguing on this prin- 
ciple, they afliime (what in none of their 
writings they prove), that the value added 
by the manufadurer to the raw material, 
during his day's work, is exadly equal to 
the value of the food, clothing, &c. he has 
confumed ; and then they infer (what, if* 
they are right in this afliimption, is un- 
doubted), that during the courfe of the day 
1 3 he 

• Pofons matntenant en princtpe^ que la valeur ^itude eft la hafi 
de touie richejfey qus fan accroi/femait ej accroiffement de ruhejfk. 
" Let us lay down' as a principle, that value in exchange 
«• is the bafis of wealth, and that iu increafe conftitutes an 
^« increafe of wealth.'* Philofophle Rurale^ ou EconomeiJSn:^ 
fok et PoUttque dc PJgricuUure. See alfo note, p. 127. 
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he can have added nothing of value to the 
ilock of the nation. 

The ingenious men, vfho hold thcfe 
opinions, diflinguifhed for a cloie, fubtile 
and nervous maimer <^ maintaining them, 
have not, with all their ingenuity, done fo 
much to fiipport this doSrine, as the An* 
thor of the Wealth of Nations, by the 
jnanner he has attempted to refute it. 

^* The capital error of this fyftem,"^ fays 
Pr Smith, ** ieems to lie jn its reprefenting 
^* the clafs of artificers, manufadurers and 
" merch^ts, as altogether barren and un- 
** produftivc. The fallowing obfervations 
" may fervc to ihew the impropriety of 
^* this repieientatiop. 

" I. This clafs, it is acknowledged, re- 

^' produces annually the value of its own 

'' annual conrumrption, and continues, at 

; ^' kaft the exiftenee of the ftock or capital 

*^ whichmaintains and employ sit. But upon 

'' this 
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'* this account alone the denomination of 
** barren or unproductive fhould feem to be 
^' very improperly applied to it. We fhould 
not C2M a marriage barren or unproduc- 
tive, though it produced only a /on and a 
daughter^ to replace the father and mother .; 
" and though it did not increafe the num- 
" ber of the human fpecies, but only conti- 
" nued it as it was before. Farmers and 
country labourers, indeed, over and above 
" the flock which maintains and employs 
" them, reproduce annually a neat produce, 
'* a free rent to the landlord* As a mar- 
^' riage which affords three children, is cer- 
" tainly more productive than one which 
^* affords only two j fo the labour of farm- 
" ers and country labourers is certainly 
** more produc9:ive than that of merchants, 
" artificers and manufacturers. The fupe- 
*' rior produce of the one clafs, however, 
" does not render the other barren or un- 
*^ productive*.** Now this comparifon real- 
ly appears, inflead of a refutation, to be a 
1 4 confirmation 

# Wealth of Nations, vol, ir, p. 272. 410 edit- 
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confirmation of the dodrine of the oeco- 
nomifts > and even to carry along with it 
an avowal of the opinion, that manufac- 
turing labour is not produdive of an in- 
creafe of wealth. 

A n:iarriage which only produces two, 
cannot increafe the numbers of the human 
fpecies ; for thefe two (as is obferved) can 
only fupply the places df the father and 
mother. The inference, therefore, appears 
to be, that as fuch a marriage can only 
continue, and nowife contribute to the in- 
creafe of, the human Ipecies, fo manufac- 
turing labour, as the ceconomifts ftridly 
hold, can only prefer ve the wealth of the 
nation undiminifhed, notwithftanding the 
confumption of the manufadurer 5 but caq 
nowife contribute to its increafe. 

" 2. It feems, upon this account, alto- 
^' gether improper to confider artificers, 
" manufadurers and merchants, in the 
'* fame light as menial fervants. The la- 

« bour 
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^^ hour of menial fervants does not conti- 

** nue the exiftence of the fund which 

** maintains and employs them. Their 

*' maintenance and employment is altoge- 

** ther at the expence of their mailers, and 

" the work which they perform is not of a 

" nature to repay that expence. That work 

" confifts in fervices which perifh general- 

" ly in the very inflant of their perform- 

^^ ance, and does not fix or realize itfelf in 

*' any vendible commodity which can re- 

** place the value of their wages and main- 

" tenanee. The labour, on the contra- 

*^ ry, of artificers, manufadurers and mer- 

** chants, naturally does fix and realize it- 

** felf in fome fuch vendible commodity. 

" It is upon this account, that in the chap- 

^' ter in which I treat of produdive and 

" unprodudive labour, I have claflTed arti- 

" ficers, manufadurers and merchants, a- 

" mong the produdive labourers, and me- 

" nial fervants among the barren or un- 

^* produdive *." 

Here, 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol, 11. p. 273. 410 edit. 
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Here, without ftating any further objec- 
tion to the opinion that is meant to be re* 
futed, the outline is given of that diftinc- 
tion betwixt produdive and unprodiv^ive 
labour, which is maintained by the Author^ 
the merits of which muft be confidered iu 
the proper places 

^^ 3. It fecms upon every fuppofition im- 
^^ proper to fay, that the labour of artifi- 
*' cers, manufadurers and merchants, does 
" not increafe the real revenue of the fo- 
*' ciety. Though we fhould fuppofe, for 
" example, as it feems to be fuppofed in 
" this fyftem, that the value of the daily, 
" monthly and yearly confumption of this 
" clafs, was exa<Slly equal to that of its 
** daily, monthly and yearly produdion ; 
" yet it would not from thence follow, that 
^* its labour added nothing to the real re- 
** venue, to the real value of the annual 
^ produce of the land and labour of the fo- 
^^ ciety. An artificer, for example, who, 
^ in the firft fix months after harvefl, exe- 
" cutes L. 10 worth of work, though he 

[' ftiould, 
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^ fliould, in the fame time, confume L. lo 
*' worth of com and other neceiiarles, yet 
" really adds the value of L. lo to the an- 
^' nual produce of the land and labour of 
" the fociety. While he has been confuming 
^ a half-yearly revenue of L. lo worth 
^' of com and other neceflaries, he has pro- 
" duced an equal value of work, capable of 
** purchafing either to himfelf, or to fome 
** other perfon an equal half-yearly reve- 
" nue. The value, therefore, of what has 
" been confumed and produced during thefe 
" fix months, is equal, not to L. 10, but to 
'* L, 20. It is pofSble, indeed, that no more 
** than L. 10 worth of this value may ever 
*• have exifted at any one moment of time# 
** But if the L. 10 worth of com, and other 
^* neceflaries which were confumed by the 
** artificer, had been confiimed by a foldier 
*^ or by a menial fervant, the value of that 
" part of the annual produce which exifted 
^ at the end of the fix months, would have 
^ been L. lo lefs than it adlually is in con- 
*^ fcijuence of the labour of the artificer. 

' " Though 
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" Though the value of what the artificer 
'^ produces, therefore, fhould not, at any 
^* one moment of time, be fuppofed greater 
" than the value he confumes, yet at every 
" moment of time, the adually exifting va- 
" lue of goods in the market, is, in confe- 
** quence of what he produces, greater than 
^' it otherwife would be*.'' 

The wealth of the nation is undoubtedly 
greater, at every moment of time, than it 
would be if the manufadurer was fuppofed 
to confume, without working, or adding 
any value to the raw material ; but on the 
hypothefis here ftated, that the workman, 
in the firft fix months after harveft, fhould 
execute L.. lo worth of work, and that in 
the fame time he fhould confume L. lo 
worth of com and other neceflaries, as he 
has fubtraded from the national capital a 
fum equal to that which he has added to it, 
if wealth is regarded as dependent on ex- 
changeable value, it is difficult to perceive 
how he fhould be deemed to have increa- 

fed 

♦ Wealth of Nations, ubi fupra. 
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fed the natioiial ftock by fuch an exift- 
ence. 

Triumphantly, however, as this leading 
tenet of the oeconomifts feems to have with- 
ftood this attack, it is impollible to fuh- 
fcribe to the opinion, that the labour of the 
manufa<fturer and the artift are. totally un- 
productive of wealth. 

There are two modes of viewing thi^ 
fubjed. Wealth inay be regarded as con-^ 
ftituted by price or exchangeable value ; ori 
it may be viewed in the real light in which! 
it ought to be confidered, as confiding in 
the abundance of the objects of man's de* 
fire. 

/ If we regard wealth to be conftituted by) — 
exchangeable value, and agree in the ma- / ^!^ 
xim, that value is the bafis of all riches^ 
and that an increafe of value is an increafe | 
of riches, there feems to be an end of the / 
.queftion ; for, in that view of the fubjed, 3 

it 
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it is as impoflible to contend, that the iabouf 
of the manufadu rer or artifl does not a dd 
fomet hin^ to the wealth of the nation, as 
it is impoffible to believe that a painter, 
whofe works ha.vc fold for thoufands of 
pounds, and the value of which has been 
known to have increafed for a century after 
his death, added nothing more to the value 
of the canvas than the value of his fufte- 
nance,'and an equivalent for the expence 
of his education. 

If, on the other hand, wealt^os. coniider- 
ed as it ought to be, as coniiAing of the 
greateft poffiblejibuBdance pf the objeds tff 
men's defires, this queftion requires a little 
further invefUgation. 

It may be faid, that abundance, in pro- 
portion to demand, according to this opi- 
nion, conftitutes wealthy but that abuxi- 
dange, in proporticn to demand mull al- 
ways di^^^^^^ price. It may even be faid^ 
that it has been explained^ how^ if puihed 

to 
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to an extreme, it muft extinguifh value j that 
as long, however, as exchangeable value ex- 
ifts unextinguiflied by public opulence, the 
loweft poffible price of all die produdions of 
art muft be the fuftenance of the artift ; for 
without receiving this he could not exift : 
and it may be alleged, that, on this prin- 
ciple, it therefore feems, that the wages 
which denote the greateft degree of public 
opulence in w<m1c6 o£ art, are thoie which 
equal in value the fubfiftence of the artift. 

The value really added by the manufac- 
turer to the raw material, in the prefedt 
ftate of things, is, in this view of the fubl- 
jed, conceived to proceed froni^t b o iba r cl - 
ty of nia gufa<fturing ikilL Ljke jbe^ice of 
monopoly/it is the higheft that can be got. 
The talent of the artift being rare, from 
the fmall number of them that arrive at 
perfedion in the arts, is fiippofed to impofe 
a tax upon the public, which would not ex- 
ift if the nation had a greater number of 
artift^ 5 that is, if it poflefled greater opu- 
lence 



/ 
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lence in them : and it is undoubtedly 
true, that it is poilible to imagine talents 
fo multiplied, and the number of artift^ fo 
abundant, as to reduce the wages of paint- 
ers and fculptors to be no more than what 
is equivalent to their fufteriance ; and that, 
in this ftate, a nation would enjoy the 
greafell poffible degree of opulence in the 
produdions of art, confiftent with the ex- 
iftence of exchangeable value. 

But this is, unfortunately, a fituation 
which can exift only in imagination. The 
monopoly arifing from fkill, talent, and ge- 
nius, is not an evil proceeding from the ab- 
furd regulations of man; it is flamped on the 
human fpecies by the hand of nature, and 
muft exift as long as genius adorns the world. 

There is great difference in the value of 
land. One field poflefles much more intrinfic 
fertility than another ; and it is true, that if 
a happy convulfion of nature, was at once 
to render the whole face of the earth equal- 
ly fertile, we Ihould ceafe to remark on the 

fertility 
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fertility of that i^vourltc ipot, on the fame 
principle that we fhould ceafe to value the 
labour of the manufadurer and the artift, 
if he was equalled in fkill^ tafle and dexte* 
rity, by every common labourer. But as 
long as the world remains conftituted as it 
is, we mull continue to admire the fertility 
of the field, and to confider the labour of 
the manufacturer and the artiil as produc- 
tive. 

It muft alfo be remarked that, even if 
the nature of thing;$ were fo far altered that \ 
the works of the manufadurer and artift - 
ihould become fo abundant in proportion to 
the demand for them as univerially to re- ; 
duce the wages of manufadurers and ar- i 
tifts to what in value was merely equiva- ! 
lent to their fuftenance, (if wealth truly , 
confifts in the abundance of the objeds of 
man's deiire), we fhould be obliged, as long 
as the love of convcniency and tafte is 
incident to noankind, to confider the manu- 
fadurer and artift as produdive labourers, 
K on 
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on the fame principle that we have regard- 
ed water as an article of public wealth. 

In truth, it is only from the circumftancc 
of confounding wealth and riches, and cpn- 
lidering wealth, in the courfe of thiir reafon- 
ing, at one time as depending on exchange- 
able value, and at another as conftituted by 
the abundance of the objeds of man's defire, 
that this dodrine of the ceconomifts can 
for a moment be maintained. /For fuppo- 
fing that an artift or manufadurer added 
only the value of his maintenance to the 
raw material, if wealth is ta be underftood 
in its true fenfe, his labour, even in this 
cafe, muft be confidered as produdive 
of wealth. The nourifhment on which, 
he fubfifts is wealth, becaufe it is an objed 
of man's defire. In Satisfying the defire of- 
the labourer, it has fulfilled the duty it is 
defl:ined to perform ; whilft, on the other 
hand, by the form given to the raw material 
by his induflry, a diftind portion of wealth 
remains ready, to fatisfy the defire of fome 

other 
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Other individual : fo that, admitting that at 
tio one period there exifted, in confequcnce 
of his induftry, an additional value, ftill it 
is evident that, in confequence of the indu* 
ftry of the manufadurer, there is a portion 
of defire fatisfied, and of courfe a portion 
of wealth created, which would not other- 
wife have exifted. / 

Thefe philofophers hold, (and it is a necef- 
lary inference from their doftrine), that it 
is immaterial to a country whether a web 
of cloth is exported in exchange for foreign 
commodities, or whether the fame commo- 
dities are acquired by exporting the wool 
of which the cloth is made, and the food 
on which the weaver has exifted. Nay, 
they even conceive, that the exportation of 
the raw materials is the moft advantage- 
ous ^. There is obvioufly, however, a mate- 
K 2 rial 

* Si Von conjidere Jlmpkment U commerce d^exforkUion dans 

vn rojaume agricole^ qui fe%d devcnir d'tm grand commerce exleH" 

tur des denrees du crUf lequel doit ^tre favorip preJerMcment a 

. iomt caHhrg^^ " If one confidtrs merely the commerce of 

«• exportati(^ 
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rial difl^rence 3 for, in the former cafe, the 
country acquires as much of foreign com- 
modity as in the latter \ and, befides that, 
one of its inhabitants is maintained : that is, 
he has enjoyed his ihare of national wealth, 
by obtaining the objedls of his defire* 

By the Author of the Wealth of Nations, 
the manui&durer and the artiil are indeed 
admitted to be produdive labourers 3 and, in 
this refped the diftindion he makes be- 
twixt produdive and unprodudive labour, 
is lefs repitgnant.tp the prevalent ppiotions 
of men 3 but a little examination will fhew 
that it is not more confonant to reafon. 

He conliders as unprodudive labourers 
all thofe whofe " fervices perifh in the very 
" inflant of their performance, and does 
" not fix or realize itfelf in any vendible 

" conmiodity, 

'< exportation In an agricultural kingdoniy that can ac- 
« quire a great external commerce, by difpofmg of its 
^ raw materials, which ought to be favoured in preference 
*• of every other fpecies of commerce." Pbilofophu Ru" 
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** commodity, which can replace tlie value 
^' of their wages and maintenance *•" Pro- 
ductive labour, on the contrary, he defcribes 
as " fixing and realizing itfelf in fome par- 
^ ticular fiibjed and vendible commodity. 
" It is as it were a certain quantity of la- 
*' hour docked and ilored up, to be em- 
^' ployed, if neceiIary,upon fame other oc- 
^'cafion. That fubjed, or, which is the 
" fame thing, the price of that fubje6t, can 
^' afterwards, if neceflary, put into motion 
" a quantity of labour equal to that which 
'* had originally produced it f ." 

Unfortunately, however, a little confide- \ 
ration makes this diftinc^on appear nowife 
founded on the nature of labour, but mere- 
ly dependai it upo n the ufe that is made of 
its produce.(Thus the lame labour may 
appear either produdive or improdudive, 
K3 according 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. 11. p, 273, 4toedit4 
f Jbidr ToL 1. p« 40i« 
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according to the ufe fuWequently made of 
/\ the commodity on whi4;h it was bellowed. 
If my cook, for example, makes a tart which 
I immediately confume, he is confidered as 
/ an unprodudive labourer ; and the a<S of 
making the tart as nnprodudlive labour; 
becaufe that fervice has perched at the mo- 
mmt of its performance ; but if the lame 
labour is performed in a paflry cook's 
fhop, it becomes produdive labour,lbecaufe 
it is a quantity of labour fiocked andjtored up^ 
to be employed^ if neceffaryy upon fame other oc- 
cafion i the price of it, ifnecejfary, can after-- 
^ wards put into motion a quantity of labour 
equal to that wbicb bad m'iginally produ- 
ced it. 7 Again : A piece of cloth burnt 
immediately after it was formed, would 
inevitably bellow, according to this de- 
finition, the charadler of unproductive on 
the labour.of tlie cloth-manufa6hirer. Thus 
a tart being placed in a cook's fhop, would 
give to the labour of the cook the charac- 
\ ter of produdive, and the cloth being put 



k 
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in the fire, beflows that of unprodu<3ive on 
the labour of the manufadlurer. 

This extraordinary diftindlion, founded 
on the mere durability of the fervices per«- 
formed, clafles as unproductive labourers 
fome of thofe who are occupied in render- 
ing the moft important fervices to fc^iety. 
Thus the Sovereign, and all who are em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the religion, 
the juftice, or the defence of the ftate, as 
well as thofe whofe ikill and care are oc- 
cupied in fuperintending the health and 
education of the fociety, are alike deemed 
unprodudive labourers*. 

If exchangeable value is to be conjQ- 
dered as the bafis of wealth, — it is need- 
lefs to ufe much argument to explain the 
errors of this dodrine. The practice of 
mankind, in eftimating thefe fervices, if we 
K4 can 

♦ Wealth qF Nations, vol. 1. p. 401. 410 edit. 
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can judge by what is paid for them, bears 
fufficient teftimony of its inaccuracy.' 

If, on the other hand, wealth is regard* 
ed in its true light, as confifling of the 
abundance of the objeAs of man^s deiire, it 
is impoffible to difcem why that ihould not 
be cgnfidered as wealth Which tends to the 
iktisfadion of man's immediate deiires, a$ 
well as that which is flocked and ftored up 
for the fatisfadion of his future defires ; 
and, in trutlythere is no one who has cri- 
ticifed the diflindion, which refts the va- 
lue of commodities on their durability, 
with greater acrimony than the perfon who 
wifhes to make the diflindion betwixt pro^ 
dudliviB and unprodudive labour depend -i 
merely upon the duration of its pr&duce^ 
*^ We do not (fays he) reckon that trade xilii^ 
*' advantageous, which conMs in the c*^ 
'* change of the hardware of England for the 
'* wines of France,and yet hardware is a very 
*' durable commodity, and was it not fcir 
'* tbis continual exportation,.might,too,bc 

^ accumulate4 
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^' accumulated for ages together^ to the in- 
^' crediMe augmentation o£/ the pots and 
'' pans of the country ^^^ Again : It is a 
lofing trade^ it is fiiid^ '^ which a workman 
^' carries on with the aIe*houie ; and the 
^^ trade which a manufaduring nation 
^. would naturally carry on with a wine 
^ country, may be confidered as a tra^^ of 
^ the fiime nature. I anfwer, That the 
^ trade with the aIe-hou(e is not neceilari- 
^^ ly a lofing trade -{•.'• 

It appears, therefore, impoflible to coa^ 

tendy that the labour of the manufa<£lurer 

and artift, or even the labour of that clafs 

whofe ferrices perifli at the moment, are 

not, as well as that of the hufbandman, to 

be confidered as produdiye of wealth. The 

comparative degree of utility of dif&renc 

defcciptions of labour in producing wealth, 

jt a iubjedl which will be more properly 

^ifcuiled in trrating of the means of increa- 

|mg wealth* 

3.0/ 

• Wealth of Nations, toI. xi, p, 15. 410 edit 
^ Ibid. p. 89. 
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3. Of Capital f as a Source of Wealth. 

In treating of land as a fource of wealth, 
it was iinneceflary to enter into any difcuf- 
fion of the means by which it contributes 
towards the public ftock. Thefe it evidently 
derives from the produce of Mines and Fi- 
flieries, and from the materials for food and 
clothing that abound on the face of the 
earth. This difcuffion was equally unne- 
ceflary in treating of labour as a fource of 
wealth. It is clear, that the. labour of the 
hufbandman contributes to the formation 
of wealth, by means of the increafed ferti- 
lity he creates j and though it has been dif- 
puted vrhether the manufadurer and me- 
nial fervant produce wealth, by adapting 
and prejf&ring the raw material for our 
convenient confumption, yet it is felf-evi- 
dent, that if they increafe the wealth of the 
nation, it is by giving form to th? raw ma- 
terial, and prepj^ring it for ufe. 

By 
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By what means Capital or Stxick contri-' 
butes towards wealth is not fo apparent. 
What is the nature of the profit of ftock ? 
and how does it originate? are queftions 
the aniwers to which do not immediately 
fuggeft themfelves. They are, indeed, 
queftions that have feldom been difcufled 
by thofe who have treated on political oeco- 
nomy ^ and, important as they are, they 
feem nowhere to have received a fatisfado- 
ry folution. 

The Author of the Wealth of Nations 
appears to confider the profit of ftock, as 
paid out of, and therefore derived from, 
the value added by the workman to the 
raw material. He Hates, that — " As foon 
" as ftock has accumulated in the hands of 
** particular perfons, fome of th^ will na- 
" turally employ it in fetting to work in- 
'* duftrious people, whom they will fupply 
" with materials and fubfiftence, in order 
^* to make a profit by the fale of their 
'* ^ork, or by what their labour adds to 

'' the 
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^* the value of the materials. In exchan* 

" ging the complete manufadure, either 

" for money, for labour, or for other goods, 

^' over and above what may be fufficien); 

to pay the price of the materials, and 

the wages of the workmen, fbmething 

niuft be given for the profits of the un- 

'' dertaker of the work who hazards his 

** dock in this adventure. The value 

^^ which the workmen add to the mate- 

" rials, therefore, refolves itfelf, io this 

cafe, into two parts, of which the one 

" pays their wages, the other the profits of 

'^ their employer upon the whole ilock of 

^^ materials and wages which he advan- 

^* ced */' And again, " The labour of a. 

'^ manufa&urer adds generally to the value 

^^ of the materials which he works upon, 

^^ that of his own maintenance and of his 

" mafter's profit f." 

Above 

• Wealtli of Nations, vol. i. p. 57. 4to edit. 

f Ibid. p. 400. Tlie following paffage alfo clearly ihows 
that Dr Smith thought the profit of (lock was a valae adde4 
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AhoTt a century ago, Mr Locke ftated 
pretty nearly the fame opinion. " Land** 
(fays he) " produces naturally fomething 
^f new and profitable, and of value to man- 
'' kind ; but money is a barren thing and. 
" produces nothing ; but by compadt trans- 
** fers that profit that was the reward of 
^* one man- s labour into another man's, 
" pocket*." 

If this, however, was a juft and accurate 
idea of the profit of capital, it would fol*- 

low 

by the labourer : ** The ftock which is lent at ir^.ereft is 
** always confidered as a capital by the lender. He ex-' 
*' peds that in due ume it is to be reftored to hixn, and 
** that in the mean time the borrower is to pay him a 
«* certain annual rent for the ufe of it. The borrower may 
M ufe it ei^ier as a capttalt or as a ftock referred for 
** immediate confumption. If he u&s it as a capital, he 
*< employs it in the maintenance of produdive labourers, 
** who reproduce the value witU a profit*" Wealth of 
Nations, vol. i. p. 426. 

P Some Confiderations of the Confequence of lowering 
Interefl, and raifing the Value of Money. Edition 2692^ 
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low that the profit of ftock muft be a deri*- 
vative, and aot an original fource of reve- 
nue; and capital could not therefore be 
coufidered as a fource of wealth, its profit 
being only a transfer from the pocket of 
the labourer into that of the proprietor of 
dock. 

The ingenious Author of the Treatife on 
the Formation and Diftribution of Riches, 
fcems to think, that a proprietor of ftock 
is entitled to a compenfation for what his 
capital would have produced him, had he 
employed it in the acquifition of land *• 
But this in practice is known not even to 
fumifh a rule for the quantum of profit, 
and certainly gives no idea, how or from 
whence it originates. 

Capital is fo varioufly employed, that in 
order to convey a juft and diftind idea of 
the mode in which, under all circumftan^ 

ces, 

* Refieaion/ur la Formation et Dtfiribution des Rkhejfej* Par, 
M. Turcot, § 6o. 
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ces, it becomes entitled to a profit^Jt.is 
neceflary to enumerate the diiiercnt ufes 
to which it may be devoted. . 

I. It may be employed by the manu- 
fadurer in building and detaining machir 
nery. 

2* It may be employed in procuring 
and conveying to the manufadlure the raw 
materials^ in advance of wages, or convey- 
ing the manufadured commodity to the 
market, and fumiihing it to the confumer 3 
that is, in the home-trade. 

3. It may be employed either in the 
importation of the commodities of another 
coxmtry, or the exportation of home-ma- 
nufadures 3 that is, in foreign trade. 

4. It may be employed in Agriculture. 

5. There is a part of the capital of eve- 
ry country employed merely for the pur- 

pofe 
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pofe of circulation ; a greater or a fmaller 
proportion of which is neceflary for con^ 
ducking the traniadions of every member 
of the community. 

In enumerating the various modes in 
'which capital may be employed, with a 
view to confider how it becomes entitled 
to a profit, it is unneceilary to ftate that of 
lending it on landed, and that of lending it 
on perfonal fecurity. If lent to the pro- 
prietor of land, the owner of the capital be* 
comes, imder certain conditions, a parmer 
and joint proprietor in the land. If lent to 
a perfon who has no land, the proprietor 
of the capital, under fimilar conditions, be- 
comes a iharer either in the profits of pro- 
feifional labour, or of dock, according as 
the borrower derives his revenue from his 
labour or his capital. Thus the profit j 
which capital lent out acquires, is a trans- 
fer from one to another of what already 
exifts, and can not, therefore, properly, be 

faid to be produced. 

It 
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It appears, then, that every means of 
employing capital, fo as to produce a 
profit, is defcribed under Tome one of 
thefe five modes enumerated, by which 
capital becomes entitled to a profit. On 
examination, we Ihall find, that even when 
fo employed, part of its profit, in fome 
cafes, may be more properly faid to be ac- 
quired than produced. 

: Now, it is apprehended, that in every 
inftance where capital is fo employed as to V 
produce a profit, it uniformly arifes, either 
— from its fupplanting a portion of labour^ 
which zvould otberwife be performed by the 
baud of man s or— from its performing a por^ 
tion of labour^ which is beyond the reach of the 
perfonal exertion of man to accomplifh. 



I. Of 
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I. Of the Method in wbicb that Portion ofCa-- 
pital produces its Profit^ wbicb is employ^ 
ed in building and obtaining Machinery^ 

There is no part of the capital of a 
country, that more obvioufly derives its 
profit from fupplanting a portion of labour 
that would otherwife be performed by man, 
or from performing a portion which is be- 
yond the reach of his perfonal exertion, thaa 
that which is vefted in machinery. That 
man ufes capital in the form of machinery to 
fupplant labour, is one of the peculiarities 
and diftinguifhing features of his charac- 
ter. If it was not for this lingular faculty, 
his efforts to provide for his wants, like 
thofe of the other animals, would be bound- 
ed by what his hands, his teeth, and his 
feet, could enable him to accomplifh. 

That we may perceive how the profit of 
capital thus employed arifes from fupplant- 
ing 
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ing labour, let us confider the effed of ca- 
pital vefted in machinery, in that firll em- 
ployment of man, the cultivation of the 
ground. The moment he places a portion 
of capital in the acquifition of a fpade, one 
man muft obvioufly, in the courfe of a day, 
be able, with his fpade, to prepare as much 
land for receiving feed, as fifty could, by 
the ufe of their nails. Thus, this portion 
of capital fupplants the neceffity of the la-* 
hour of forty-nine mea> In the progrefs 
of things, a portion of the national capiral 
comes to be invefted in a plough ^ and one 
man, with his plough, will prepare as much 
land for the reception of feed as perhaps fix 
could with their fpades. Thus, that portion 
of capitjil invefted in a plough, fupplants 
the neceffity either of the labour of five 
diggers, or of two hundred and ninety-uin^ 
men reduced by abfolute want of capital to 
ufe their nails. 

Again : if we confider the employment 

ftf capital in the formation of machinery, 

f^Z in 
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•in one of the operations the moll familiar, 
— that of making ftockings ; the wires em- 
ployed in knitting, the firft means of ftock- 
ing-making, affords a fimple inftance of a 
portion of capital employed in executing 
labour, beyond the reach of the power of 
man to accomplifh ; as, without fuch aflift- 
ance, we could hardly fuppofe him capable 
of making a pair of ftockings. But, in the 
further progrefs of this art, a part of the 
capital of the country becomes vefted in a 
ftocking-loom * ; and the profit of the 
ftock fo employed, is derived from the 
ftocking-loom's fupplanting the labour 
of a number of knitters. That this 
is the fource of the profit arifing from 
the machine, appears clearly from the 

circumftance, 

• It is contended in France, that the firft ftocking-loom 
was introduced by Jean Hindret, in the year 1656, in 
his nianufadlory at the Chatteau de Madrid Bois de Bou- 
loigne. The Frame-work Knitters Company, attributing 
the invention to William Lee of St John's College, Cam- 
triclgc, have adopted, as one of the fupporters to their 
arms, a Mafter of Arts in his gown and cap. See Ander- 
son's Hiftory of Commcrce,*and Encyclopedte^ Article Bas, 
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circumftance, that the wages of thofe 
knitters whofe labour it fupplants, form, 
on the one hand, the meafure of the 
utmoft poflible extent the proprietor of the / 
machine can charge; and, on the other, ^ 
the ground on which mankind judge of the 

2 of the invention, 
pofing, for example, one man with a 
loom fhould be capable of making three 
pair of ftockings a-day, and that it flioul4 
require fix knitters to perform the fame 
work with equal elegance, in the fame 
time ; it is obvious, that the proprietor of 
the Jopin might demand, for making his 
three pair of ftockings, the wages of five . 
knitters, and that he would receive them ; 
becaufe the confumer, by dealing with him 
rather than the knitters, would fa ve in the 
purchafe of the ftockings the wages of one 
knitter. But if, on the contrary, a ftock- 
ing-loom was only capable of making one 
pair of ftockings in three days, as, from the 
Jiypothefis that three pair of ftockings 
Ij 3 could 
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could be finifhed by fix knitters in one day, 
it follows, that one knitter would make a 
pair of ftockings in two days ; the proprie- 
tor of the loom could not difpofe of his 
ftockings ; becaufe he would be obliged to 
charge one day's wages more than was paid 
to the knitters i and the ijaachine, though it 
executed the ftockings in the greateft per- 
fedion, would be let afide as ufelefs, merely 
becaufe incapable of fupplanting any por- 
tion of labour^^ 

r- The fm%]l profit which the proprietors of 
jnachinery generally acquire, when compa- 
red with the wages of labour, which the 
machine fuj^lants, may perhaps create a 
fufpicion of the reditude of this opinion. 
Some fire-engioes, for inftance, draw more 
water from a coal-pit in one day, th^n 
could be conveyed on the flioulders of 
three hundred men, even affifted by the 
piachinery of buckets j aiKl a fire-engine 
undoubtedly performs its labour at a 
•niuch fmaller expence than the amoimt 

of 
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i»f the wages of thofe whole labour it thus 
fupplants. This is, in truth, the cafe with 
all machinery. All machines mufl execute 
the labour, that was antecedently perform- 
ed, at a cheaper rate than it could be done 
by the hand of man ; otherwifethey would 
inevitably Ihare the fate of the fuppofed 
fiocking-loom which could manufadure 
only one pair of flockings in three days> 
and be laid aiide as ufelefs. 

The adual profit drawn for the ufe of 
any machine, when univerfally adopted, 
mull be regulated on the fiime principle 
with the hire of a field, or the payment of 
Un artift, or the price of any other commo- I 
dity 5 that is, by the proportion betwixt the 
quantity of machines that can be eafily 
procured, and the demand for them. But 
that the profit of flock employed in machi- 
nery is paid out of a fund that would other- 
wife be deilined to pay the wages of the la- 
bour it fupplants, is evident ^ becaufe, if 
the proprietors of all the capital fo em- 
L 4 ployed, 
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ployed, would combine to charge a greater 
fum for the ufe of the machines than the 
wages of the labour fupplanted, they would 
be inftantly fet afide, and the fame portion 
of the revenue of the nation again employ- 
ed in the payment of wages, that was So di* 
reded before the machines were invented.- 

The cafe of a patent, or excluiive privi- 
lege of the ufe of a machine, ufually grant- 
ed, as the law of England now permits, for 
fourteen years, to reward an ingenious in- 
vention, will tend further to iliuftrate 
this. 

If luch a privilege is given for the in* 
vention of a machine, which performs, by 
the labour of one man, a quantity of work 
that ufed to take the labour of four ; as the 
pofleflion of the exclufive privilege pre- 
vents any competition in doing the work, 
but what proceeds from the labour of the 
four workmen, their wages, as long as the 
patent continues, muft obvioufly form the 

meafurd 
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Hieafure of the patentee's charge ; that is, to 
fecure employment, he has only to charge a 
little lefs than the wages of the labour which 
the machine fupplants. But when the patent 
expires, other machines of the ikme nature 
are brought into competition; and then tiis \ 
charge muft be regulated on the fame prin- 
ciple as every other, according to the 
abundance of machines, or, (what is the 
fame thing), according to the facility of 
procuring machine? in proportion to the 
demand for them. This alteration, how- 
ever, in the rule of charging, does not pre- 
vent the profit of the machine being recei- 
ved out of a fund of the fame nature of that 
which it was paid from before the expira- 
tion of the patent ; to wit, from a part of the 
revenue of the country, deftined, antecedent 
to the invention of the machine, to pay the 
>vages of the labour it fupplants *. 

Though, 

• The theory of the Author of the Wealth of Nations 
made him regard the profit of flock as derived from 
the labour of the produ<ftive manufa<5lurer ; yet there are 
pafTages in his work that flrongly tend to confirm the opi« 

nioQ 
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Though, in confirmation of this opinion, 
it is impolfible to cite the theory of any 

learned 

xiion here maintained. For example: ** Both in the^ 
^ coarfe and in the fine woollen manufadure* the ma- 
«< chinery employed was much more impexfed in thde 
<« ancient than it is in the prefent times. It has fincc 
** received three very capital improvements, befides, 
** probably, many fnialler ones, of which it may be 
^ difficult to afcertain either the number or the import* 
** ance. The three capital improvements are, firft. The 
** exchange of the rock and fpindle for the fpinntng-wheel, 
" which, with the fame quantity of labour, will perform 
<* morethan double the quantity of work. Secondly, The ufe 
^ of feveral very ingenious machines, which facilitate and 
** abridge, in a ftill greater proportion, the winding of 
** the worfted and woollen yam, or the proper manage^ 
** ment of the warp and woof, before they are put in- 
*• to the loom ; an operation which, previous to the inven- 
<* tion of thofe machines, muft have been extremely tedious 
^ and troublefome. Thirdly, The. employment of the 
<^ fulling-mill, for thickening the cloth, inftead of treading 
** it in water. Neither wind nor water mills of any kind 
** were known in England fo early as the beginning of the 
*• fixteenth century, nor, fo far as I know, in any other 
«* part of Europe north of the Alps. . They had been in- 
** troduced into Italy fome time before. 

•* The confidcration of thefe circumftances may, pcr- 
«• baps, in fome meafure, explain to us why the real price 

« both 
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learned author who has treated of political 
ceconomy, it has, however, in its favour, 
what is perhaps fully better; it derives 
ample teftiipony of its truth from the con- 
dud of the unlettered manufadhirers them- 
felves, as is fufficiently evinced by the 
riots that have taken place on the intro* 
dudlion of various pieces of machinery, 
and particularly at the time the ingenious 
machines for 'carding and {pinning wejc 
firfl fet a-going. 



2. Of 



«< both of the coarfe and of the fine nianafadlare» was fo 
^ much higher in thofe ancient than it is in the prefent 
** times. // cojl agKeaUr quantity of labour to hring the goodt 
" to market^ Wealth of Nations, rol. 1. p. 310. 4to edit. 
See alfo p. 306. 
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2, Of the Method in zvbicb that Portion of Ca- 
pital produces its Profit ^ which is employ- 
ed in procuring and conveying to the Ma^ 
nufaElurer the raw Materials ^ in advance 
of Wages s or in conveying the manufadured 
Commodity to the Market^ andfurnifhing 
it ta the Confumerj — that is, in the Home 
Trade^ 

If it has been made evident, that the 
fhare of the capital of a country vefled in 
machinery derives its profit from fupplant- 
ing labour, a little confideration will make 
it equally clear, that the flock employed 
in procuring and conveying to the manu- 
fadurer the raw materials in advance of . 
Wages, or in conveying the manufadlured 
commodity to the market, and fumiftiing 
it to the confiimers, derives the profit it 
produces from the fame fource. The term 
produces, is here purpofely ufed ^ becaufe it 
>vill appear, on analyfing the grounds on 

which 
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which the proprietors of this portion of 
national capital become poflefled of their 
profit, that they are entitled to acquire a 
profit, befides that which their ilock can be 
properly faid to produce. 

That we may poflefs a clear view of the 
manner in which this part of the national 
capital becomes entitled to its profit, let us 
iuppofe that all at once it was abftra^ted 
from any fociety, and that each confumer 
was obliged to perform himfelf the fervices 
he now derives from the capital which is 
employed in procuring and conveying to 
the manufadure the raw materials in ad- 
vance of wages, or in conveying the manu- 
fadured commodity to the market, and 
furnifhing it to the confumer. 

It is impoffible, confiftent with brevity, 
accurately to trace all the fteps a confumer- 
would be obliged to purfue to acquire any 
commodity, if this part of the capital of a 
country was abftraded 5 and, fortunately, 

it 
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k is only neceflary to defcribe it generally, 
fo as, by giving a view of the nature of the 
duty he would perform, to exhibit the me- 
thod in which capital thus acquires its pro- 
fit. 

As the national capital at prefent (lands 
appropriated, if a pair of {lockings is want- 
ed, they may be had by the confumer at 
the ihop of the holier. But if the part of 
the national capital which is employed in 
conducing them into that fituation, was 
abftraded from any fociety, the confu- 
mer would be obliged, in the firft in- 
ilance, to quit his ufual occupation, and re- 
pair to the fheep-farmers, for the purpofe 
of procuring a quantity of wool. Having 
bought and paid for the wool, he would be 
then tinder the necellity of conveying it to 
die carder and fpinner, whofe wages he muft 
advance. He would next be obliged to go in 
queft of the thread, when {pun, to convey 
it to be dyed, and to pay the wages of the 
dyer. Finally, he mufl undertake the taik of 

conveying 
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conveying the thread from the dyer to the 
ftocking-maker, of paying him his wages^ 
and of carrying the ftockings home. 

On examining the tafk thus impofed on 
the ^onfumer, it feems to coniift in two 
difierent duties. 

1. He is compelled, by abftrading this 
part of the national capital, to withdraw 
from his own dock the money with which 
he pays the wool, that with which he pays 
the carder and {pinner, and that with 
which he pays the dyer, fome time before 
he acquires the ufe of the docking^ whidi 
muft create a lofs of the profit he might 
derive by retaining this portion of capital 
in his own e&ploy* 

2. He is obliged to perform the labour 
reqi^te for feleding the wool, the labour 
of carrying it to be carded and fpuQ^ the 
labour of conveying it to the dyer, and, 
lailly, that of takii^ it to the ftocking-ma- 
ker, and from thence hornet 

Now, 
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• Now, thefe two duties, that would be 
thus impofed on the confumer, by abftrad- 
ing the portion of capital, employed in 
procuring and conveying to the manufac- 
turer the raw materials in advance of wa- 
ges, on in. coaveying the manufadured 
commodity to the market, and furnifhing 
it to the confumer, give a juft view of 
what is the fource df the profit of capital 
fo employed. * • 

* 

I. It feems entitled to a profit, on at- 
count of the confutner's being faved the ne- 
. ceifity of an advance for payment of the 
wool, ^c. But this profit cannot properly 
be faid to be produced by the capital fo em- 
ployed; the capital thus engaged in the 
home trade can only be confidered as ha- 
ving a right to acquire it ; for this pro- 
fit is evidently produced by the ftock 
which is by this means allowed to re- 
main' in the hands bf the confumer, and 
arifes from the rent of land, if the con- 
fumer fo employs his capital, — from agri- 
culture, 
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culture, if he employs it in cultivating the 
land, — or from fupplanting fome other fpe- 
cies of labour, if he employs it as flock in 
trade. 

2. It is entitled to a profit, becaufe it ex* 
empts the confumer from- the fecond claft 
of duties that have been enumerated. This 
profit it may be properly &id to produce ; 
and this is obvioufly produced by fupplant- 
ing that labour which he would otherwife 
be compelled to perform. 

Like the labour fupplanted by flock vefl- 
ed in a machine, the value of thefe duties 
combined, forms, on the one hand, the mea** 
fure of the utmofl poflible extent the pro- 
prietor of this portion of capital can charge j 
and, on the other, the ground on which 
mankind mufl judge of the utility of its 
being fo employed. 

For example : let us fuppofe that the 

confumer has made of profit from the mo- 

M ney 
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ney which the exiftence of this papltal 
enables him to retain in his own em- 
ploy, and which he would otherwife have 
been obliged to advance for the pur- 
chafe of wool, &c. long before getting 
his {lockings into his poilefBon, the fum 
of iixpence ; and let 11s further fuppofe, 
that the confumer values the labour it 
faves him, at five ihillings : the utmoft pof- 
fible charge the proprietor of the capital 
could make, over and above the payment of 
the wool, and wages of the ipinner, dyer, 
and weaver, would be fomething under five 
ihillings and fixpence ; for if it exceeded 
this fum, the confumer would perform the 
duties himfelf, and the capital allotted to 
be fo employed would be regarded as ufelefs. 

Again ; though the char ge might a- 
mount to five ihillings and fixpence, as long 
as the competition in performing the duty 
remained folely betwixt the confumer of 
the flockings and one proprietor of ftock, 
yet, as the price of performing the labour 
fupplanted by a machine is at once fettled 

on 
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on a different principle, when a number of 
machines come into competition ; fo when 
a number of diffeitent proprietors of fiock 
pi^efent themfelves for performing thefe du- 
ties, the adual charge is at once regulated 
in the fame manner as the charge for the 
machine, when a number of machines come 
into competition j and, indeed, on the fame 
principle as the price of all other things, 
it is determined by the quantity of flock 
contending for the performance of thefe 
duties in proportion to the demand for it. 

Finally ; it muft be remarked, that though 
the proprietor of capital fo employed, faves, 
by the ufe of it, the labour of the confumer, 
he by no means fubftitutes in its place an e- 
qual portion of his own ; which proves that 
it is his capital, and not himfelf, that per- 
forms it. He, by means of his capital, per- 
haps, does the bufinefs of three hundred con- 
fiimers by one journey j and carts, boats, 
and a variety of other machinery, all tend- 
ing to fupplant labour, are applicable to the 
M 2 laf ge 
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large fcale in which he deals, from which a 
confumer could derive no benefit in procu- 
ring for himfelf the finall quantity adapted 
to the fatisfadion of his individual defires^ 



3. Of the Method in which that Portion of Ca- 
pital produces its Proft^ which is employed 
either in the Importation of the Commodities 
of another Country^ or the Exportation of 
Home Manufactures; — that is, in Foreign 
"Trade. 

On this fubjedl it is fortunately unnecef- 
fary to enter into fo long a detail. The fame 
reafoning we have ufed to fhew that capi- 
tal embarked in every branch of the home 
trade uniformly derives its profit from 
fupplanting a certain portion of labour, is 
equally applicable to capital embarked in 
foreign trade. As the portion of labour fup- 
planted by this defcription of capital is much 
greater, if the competition exifted folely be-» 
twixt a fingle proprietor of Hock and the 
confumef , his charge might be much higher* 

Foreign 
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Foreign trade is the exchange of the 
commodities of one diftant part of the 
world for thofe of another, by which the 
defires of man are gratified with things 
which the habits of induftry in another 
country enable the inhabitants to produce at 
a cheaper rate or of a better quality, or with 
things that he could not obtain from the foil 
around him, or in the climate in which he 
lives. 

As, in every cafe of trade, whether fo- 
reign or domeftic,^ the confumer, if there 
cxifled no capital, mull himfelf, in de- 
tail, pay for, or perform, every expence 
or portion of labour requifite to bring any 
commodity into his pofleflion in the Ihape 
in which he defires it ; if the raw material 
grows at a diftance from him, aftd many ot 
the fteps in the procefs of giving it form, 
are conduded at a difl;ance from one ano- 
ther, the portion of labour which the ufe of 
capital fupplants mufl be greater. But the 
profit of capital employed in foreign trade, 
M 3 though 
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though it arifes from fupplanting labour, 
comes to be regulated, not by the value of 
the labour it fupplants, but, as in all other 
cafes, by the competition ^mong the pro- 
prietors of capital; and it will be great or 
fmall in proportion to the quantity of capi-^ 
tal that prefents itfelf for performing the 
duty, and the demand for iu 

Foreign trade, it mull alfo be remarked, 
in the fhipping it employs, fumifhes the 
great example of capital engaged in per- 
forming that Ipecics of labour which is be- 
yond the reach of the powers of man to 
accomplifh ; for man, even wi|Ji the fmalU 
eft quantity of any commodity, is inca- 
pable of fwimming from iflands to the con- 
tinent, — ^from the old to the new world, 
— and of performing thofe long voyages 
which the modem (kill in navigation ena- 
bles the feaman to undertake. 

The duty, however, which capital thus 
performs, and by which it produces its pro- 

fit, 
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£t» is fo obviouily of . the fame nature, that 
it requires no explanation to fliew that it 
coniifis in labour *• 

4. Of the Method in winch that Portion of Ca- 
pital produces its Profit which is employed 
in Agriculture. 

Labour is the only means of improving 
the fertility of the earth. — 

" Curled is the ground for thy fake. In 
*^ forrow Ihalt thou eat of It all the days of 
" thy life. Thorns alfo and thiftles flikll 
" it bring forth to thee : and thou ihalt 
** eat the herb of the field. In the fweat of 
^* thy face fhalt thou eat bread f ." 

And true it is, that by the exertions of the 

iaboQr of man alone are food and materials 

M 4 for 

* The imsiguiation of Voltairi has put mto the mouth 
of the Philofopher, in the Dialogue betwixt a Philofopher 
and a Comptroller of Finance, the following fentiment : "X^ 
^ tanmaxefmi k mime effH fue k travml det maint*^ 

f Geoefis, chap. iii« 
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for clothing extraded from the earth in fuf- 
ficient quantity to fupply his wants. 

In ihewing that Hock vefted in machine- 
ry draws its profit folely from the circum- 
ftance of fupplanting labour, the effed of 
the Ipade and the plough, in yrhich the huf- 
bandman veils part of his capital, has been 
already traced. It has been fhewn, that it 
alone derives its profit from fupplanting a 
portion of the labour that he would other- 
wife be obliged to perform ; and the fame 
reafoning is applicable to explain how the 
whole of his capital, vefted in horfes, carts, 
or any other machinery, derives its profit 

from th? fame circumftance. 

u 

" In a farm where all the neceflary build- 
^' ings, fences, drains, communications, &c» 
*' are in the moft perfed good order, the 
** fame number of labourers and labouring 
" cattle willj:a:.e a much greater produce, 
^* than in one of equal extent and equally 
^' ^ood ground, but not fumifhed with equal 

" conveniencies/^ 
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^^ conveniencies *."— Thus — " An impro- 
" ved farm may very juflly be regarded in 
^* the fame light as thofe ufeful machines 
"which facilitate and abridge labour f." 
Though the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions did not perceive that capital veiled ei- 
ther in agricujture or in machinery derives 
its profit from fupplanting labour ; yet it 
is evident from the paflage here quoted, 
that he felt the fimilarity of their efieds ; 
and if, inftead of regarding the effed of a 
machine as facilitating labour, or as in- 
creafing the produdive powers of labour J, 
(as he exprefles it), he had perceived that 
capital vefted in machinery acquires its 
profit by fupplanting labour, he mull have 

attributed 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 343. 4to edit. 

+ Ibid. vol. I. p.335- 

:^ It is a (Irange confufion of ideas that has led Dr 
Smith to defcribe the operation of capital as increafing the 
produ^ive powers of labour. The fanj^ procefs of rcafon- 
|ng would lead a man to defcribe the efieft of Ihortening 
a circuitous road between any two given places, from tea 
miles to five mikb, as d^ui^llug the vcloiMy of the walker ^ 
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attributed the origin of the profit he here 
defcribes to the fame circumftance. 



But, indeed, all capital veiled in any de* 
partment of agriculture alike derives iu 
profit from this fource* 

If the fanner employs ftock or capital tn 
nianuring, that is, in mixing of foils, to in- 
creaie fertility, it is clearly labour which he 
performs; and the benefit he derives from it 
^s obvioufly confifts in fupplanting labour he 
would otherwife be under the neceflity of 
performing, to procure the fame quantity 
of produce. If by fuch procefs he can double 
the fertility of his field, the labour of one 
acre fupplies the prod ;ce that would have 
been drawn from the labour of two; and, by 
the fertility thus bellowed, fupplants the 
neceffity of one-Jialf of the labour ant^ce- 
^ntly requifite. ^^ \ 

If he vefl:s his capital either in feed of a 
particular qu^lity^ or in a flock of cattle 

*p4 
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and iheep of a peculiar fattemng kind^ he does 
this, that, with the fame labour, he may grow 
more com, or produce more beef or mut- 
ton. So truly does man's nouriihinent de- 
pend on the fweat of his face, that he can 
derive aid or afliftance from nothing in in- 
creafing the fertility of the ground, but in 
proportion as it performs or fupplants a 
part of the labour which he muft otherwif^ 
of neceility fubmit to* 



5. Of the Method in Vfbicb that Portion of Na^ 
tional Capital produces a Profit which is 
employed in conducing Circulation. 

In confidering how that portion of the 
national capital employed in conduding 
circulation produces a profit, it is necefla- 
ry clearly to diftinguifh what forms circu- 
lating capital, from the goods that are cir- 
culated by means of capital j and this be- 
comes the more fo becaufe we are accuftq- 
pi?4 to fee thefe two things, however dif- 
ferent, 
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ferent, almoft uniformly confounded, by 
thofe who have treated on the fubjed *. 

In the manner in which the circulation 
of moll European countries is at prefent 
conduced, the circulating capital may be 
properly regarded as compofed either of 
the coin, or of the fubftitutes for coin, 
which banking, and the modem facilities of 
conveying credit, have created. To thefe, 
therefore, we confine our views ; concei- 
ving them to form what may be, with ftridl 
propriety, denominated the Circulating Ca- 
pital of a Country : and a little examina- 
tion 

^ In the Wealth of Nations, tlie circulating capital of a 
country is dated to be compofed of four parts. 'The firft is 
defcribed as confiding of the money, by means of which all 
the others are circulated and diftributed '; the Author thus 
plainly confcfUng, that the other three articles of which hi 
imagined circulating capital to be compofed, are not tvi- 
ployed in circulating, but are adtually goods to be circula* 
ted. They are, in fact, portions of what is referved foe 
confumption. Wealth of Nations, p. 326* 
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tion will fuffice to fliew, that gold and fil- 
ver, as coin, are alone eflimated by man 
for their utility in fupplanting labour, as 
vrell as that the advantage which the pu- 
blic derives from the improved method of 
circulation, by means of banks, is founded 
on the fame principle. 

Money is of ufe to majikind in two di^ 
fcrent capacities ; as an inftrument of ex- 
change ; and as a praftical ilandard, by 
which the vailue of all commodities is mea- 
fured and exprefled. To convey a clear 
idea how the portion, of the national capi- 
tal employed in executing thefe twoduties is 
profitable merely from the circumflance of 
its fupplanting labour, perhaps no better me- 
thod can be followed, than that which was 
purfued in examining the foundation of the 
profit of capital employed in the home 
trade. 

Let us, then, confidcr what would be the 
cfled of withdrawing from any fociety that 

part 
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part of its capital which is employed iil 
condudling the circulation of goods, and 
in forming a pradical ilandard, by which 
the value of commodities is meafured and 
expreil&d. 

The moment this portion of the nation- 
al capital is abftraded from any fociety, 
the exchange of thofe tjiings which nature 
or art enables one man to produce with 
greater eafe or of better quality, for thofe 
things which fimilar ^ircumftances enable 
another to produce with greater advantage, 
muft be conduded by barter. 

A farmer, for example, who had in his 
bam a quantity of wheat, much greater than 
the condimption of his family, and who de- 
fined the overplus to fupply the other arti- 
cles neceflary for their clothing andnourifli- 
ment, if he wanted a pair of ihoes, would 
be obliged to proceed with a quantity of 
his wheat to a ihoemaker, to endeavour 
to negotiate an exchange > but as it might 

probably 
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probably happen, that the firf^ ihoemaker 
he accofted, had already, in return for fhoes, 
obtained all the \rfieat he meant to con- 
fume, he would be under the neceflity of 
remaining without fhoes, till he could find 
a £boemaker wko wanted wheat. 

I£^ unfortimately, the whole profeiBon 
were already fupplied with wheat; to ob- 
tain a pair of fhoes, he would be under 
the necejQjty of endeavouring to difcover 
what was the article the ihoemaker wiih- 
ed to procure; and if, on inquiry, it 
appeared that beer was the commodity 
with which the ihoemaker wifhed to be 
fupplied, the farmer miift then endeavour 
to procure from the brewer a quanti- 
ty of beer in exchange for his wheat, as a 
preliminary to his future negotiation with 
the ihoemaker. 

But, the hr^w^ might alfo be fuppli- 
ed with wheat; which would oblige the 
farmer, in ;thc fifcft inftance^ to endeavour 

to 
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to exchange his wheat for fome comma* 
dity the brewer wanted, that with it he 
might purchafe the beer, with which he 
afterwards meant to acquire his fhoes. 

Tedious as this procefs may appear, it is 
one of the fimplefl cafes that could be fta- 
ted, for the purpofe of pointing out and 
explaining the laborious path which eve- 
ry man, if the circulating capital of a 
country was abftradled, would be obli- 
ged to tread, in endeavouring to fupply 
his wants by parting with his fuperfluities ; 
for it is plain, that the courfe would 
often be infinitely more tedious and intri- 
cate, before the goods of one noan could be 
repeatedly bartered, till they at length be- 
came exchanged for that particular com- 
modity which another wanted. 

Neither is this the fole fource of the la- 
bour that would be impofed on man, by 
withdrawing the capital employed in the 
condudl of circulation. As there would 

then 
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then exift no general ftandard by which 
the value of commodities was ufually efti- 
mated, an inquiry muft of neceffity take 
place, in fettling the terms of every parti- 
cular exchange, to afcertain the relative 
Value of the commodities. 

P*or example : if the brewer to whom the 
farmer applied, wiflied to have fome wheat, 
and it fo happened, that neither the farmer 
had antecedently exchanged wheat for beer, 
nor the brewer beer for wheat, they would 
be at a lofs to fix the quantity of wheat that 
ihould be given for a galldn of beer. If, 
indeed, each had luckily already procured 
a leg of the fame fheep in exchange for the 
commodity they refpedlively poflefled, they 
might then difcover the relative value of the 
wheat and the beer, becaufe two things 
6qual to one and the fame thing are equal 
to one another ^ but as it would probably 
happen, that the farmer and brewer had 
never exchanged wheat and beer for the 
fame conunodity, they could not have re- 
courfe to this eafy mode of deciding the 

N portion 
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portion of wheat that ought to he parted 
with for the acquifition of a given quanti^ 
ty of beer. The courfe, therefore, the far- 
mer would have to purfue, even after he 
had undergone the labour neceflary to dif- 
cover a brewer who wanted wheat, might 
be infinitely laborious, before he could 
trace out, through the medium of various 
exchanges, fome one interchange, that af- 
forded a point of comparifbn betwixt the 
value of the wheat and the beer. 

If this, however, could not be difcovcred, 
he would be obliged, as the only means of 
afcertaining the terms of the exchange, to 
inftitute an inquiry into the proportion be- 
twixt the demand for, and the quantity of 
the beer, and alfo into the demand for, and 
quantity of the wheat ; thefe being" the cir- 
cuinftances on which the relative value of 
all commodities depends. 

The beer being procured, it is plain 
he might be under the necellity of repeat- 
ing 
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mg the fame operation in negodating the 
excfaange for the flioes. 

Thus it is obvious, that the piorticm of the 
Capital of a country employed in conduct- 
ing circulation, is not only profitably em- 
ployed, by fkving the labour of man, in its 
charatfter of an inftrument for conducing 
exchanges, but alfo in its capacity of a 
ilandard, for meaforing the yalue of com« 
moditie». 

It is tiot, perhaps, at firil fight fo apparent, 
that circulating capital is profitable to 
mankind from the circumftance of fup* 
planting labour, as it is that the profit of a 
machine is derived from that fource ; but 
there is in reality no part of the capital of 
a nation that fupplants a greater portion of 
labour, certainly none the benefit of which 
in fupplanting labour is more univerfally 
enjoyed. 

The labour of the manufafturer fixes 
N2 and 
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and realizes itfelf in feme vendible commo- 
dity. Its exiftence as producftrve labour k 
therefore more eafily difcemible than the 
labour of the menial fervant, whofe fervi- 
ces generally perifh at the inflant of per- 
formance. The labour of a manufadhiring 
machine, in like manner, fixes itfelf in fome 
vendible commodity, which makes the ori- 
gin of its profit more apparent than that o€ 
circulating capital, whofe fervices, like that 
of the menial fervant, perifh at the inflant 
of their performance ; but which, like his, 
too, remain at all times prepared to fup- 
plant the neceffity of another portion of la- 
bour, which the mafler mufl otherwife per- 
form. ** 

Though 

* Neither the labour performed by the menial iervant, 
nor that of which the neceility is fupplanted by circulating 
capital, do naturally ftock, or (lore themfelves up in fuch a 
manner as t^-^e transferred from one to another for a des- 
tined value. The profit of the one and the other alike 
arifes from faying the labour of the owner or mafler. The 
limilarity is indeed fuch, that it is natural to fuppofe the 
fame circumftances which led the one to be deemed' un- 

produdiTe^ 
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Though coin, employed as circulating 
capital, has been thus eagerly fought after, 
not for the fake of the gold and filver it 
contains, but merely on account of the la- 
bour it fupplants ; like other means of fup- 
planting labour, it requires, though an in- 
ferior, yet a certain portion of labour to 
procure it. To carry it about, when pro- 
cured, is alfo, from its bulk and weight, la- 
borious. To fave thefe remaining portions 
of labour, in conducting the circulation of 
a country, various modifications of banks 
have been fucceflively introduced, highly 
beneficial to the community in which they 

N 3 have 

productive, would naturally create the fame impreffion 
with relation to the other. Accordingly, the Author of 
the Wealth of Nations, wh6 conceives the labour of the 
inenial fervant to be unprodudtive, informs us, that ** the 
** gold and filver money which circulates in any country, 
** and by means of which the produce of its land and la- 
** bour is annually circulated, and didributed to the pro« 
** per confumers, is, in the fame manner as the ready mo* 
** ney of the dealer, all dead (lock. It is a very valuable 
^ part of the capital of the country, which prpduces no- 
•* thing to the country," Wealth of Nations, ^ol. i. p. 388, 
4to edit. 
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l^ye been eftabliihed, from their fiipplaat- 
ing the labour, formerly performed by the 
Sovereign, of procuring coin, and that per- 
formed by the fubj^ds, of making pay- 
ments in it * J and alfo from their execu- 
ting, 

• There are various paflages ia Mr Thornton's Book 
cn Paper Credit^ which may be cited in confirmation of the 
propofition, that &pplanting of labour is the great object 
in the introdudbion of all fubfUtutes for coin. — For example i 

** To fpeak firft of Bills of Exchange — It is ob- 
•* vious, that however portable gold may be ,in com- 
<< parifon of any other article which might be made & 
** meafure of value, to carry it in quantities tp a 
** great diflance mufl prove incommodious. Let it be 
« fuppofed.that there are in London ten manufadlurers, 
** who fell their article to ten ihopkeepers in York, by 
*• whom it is retailed ; and that there are in York ten ma- 
•* nufadturers of another commodity, who fell it to ten 
** (hopkeepers in London. There would be no occafion for 
•* the ten (hopkeepers in London to fend yearly to York 
•* guineas for the payment of the York manufactures, and 
** for the ten York (hopkeepers to fend yeariy as many 
" guineas to London." He then proceeds to (hew the ufe 
of bills of exchange in fupplanttng labour. See p. 24. 

Again, p. 54. ** But further, if bills and bank-notes 
" were extinguifhe J, other fubftitutes than gold would un- 
*y queftloiiably be found. Recourfe would be had to de« 

« vices 
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ting, with a machine of little value, the la* 
hour antecedently performed by a very ex- 
pcnfive' inilrument. 

From this lafl circumftance it is, that 
moft countries undoubtedly derive what 
has been efteemed the greateft benefit they 
enjoy from the modern improved method 
of conducing the circulation of commo- 
dities. Yet it feems to be to the defire 
of man to fupplant labour that we are in- 
debted for the invention J for banks, we 
are told, were firft introduced into Swede- 
land *, where the money being all of cop- 
N 4 per, 

* ' vices of various kinds, by which men 'mould fave them- 
•* feloes the trouble of countings weighings and tranjportlng 
*^ guineas^ in all the larger operations of commerce*^ See 
alfo the defcriptioa he gives, p* 55. of the method in 
which London bankers make payments to one another, 
calculated for no other purpofe but to fupplant the necef- 
fity of a portion of labour which their clerks would other- 
wife be obliged to perform. 

• " The ufe of banks has been the beft method yet prac- 
«♦ tifed for the increafe of money. Banks have been long 

« ufed 
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per, it was highly inconvenient, by reafon of 
its weight and bulk, to carry it about in fuch 
quantities as was neceflkry to conduct ex- 
changes. 

In truth, though a country may derive 
much benefit from having a cheaper me- 
dium of cxch?.nge, infomuch, that if there 
is a fcarcity of capital, it will by this means 
have more for other ufes ; yet this confide- 
ration never could form the motive of any 
individual, for preferring one medium of 
exchange to another. To the feller of a 
commodity, the yalue of the medium of 
exchange is perfedlly indifferent, provided 
he is fure it is in equal eflimation with 
^hofe frpQi whom he fubfequently means 

to 

<< ufe4 in Italy ; but, as I am informec)* the invention of 

<* them was owing to Swedeland. Their money was copper, 

** which was inconvenient by reafon of its weight and bulk. 

" To remedy this inconveniency, a bank was fet up, where 

** the money might be pledged, and credit given to the 

" value, which pafled in payments." Law on Money and 

.1 
Trade. Glafgow edit. p. 67. 
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to purchafe. A man can alone have an inte- 
reft in the value of what he produces, and 
what he confumes ; but coin or its fubfli- 
tutes are never confumed : they only pafs 
from one to another, for the purpofe of faving 
labour in the condudt of exchange ; and the 
only immediate intereft that he who ac- 
cepts a given quantity of any medium of 
exchange can have, is, that it Ihould fave 
as much labour as- poilible. It is oq this 
principle that filver is preferred to an equal 
value of copper; that gold, in making large 
payments, is preferred to both ; and that 
bills of exchange, fupplant, with advan- 
tage, the ufe of the metals in extended 
commercial concerns. 

Had the ingenious Abbe Morellet writ- 
ten for the purpofe of illuftrating what is 
here flated, he could not have given a more 
deiirable definition of paper-currency than 
the following : " We underftand by paper- 
" money, every acknowledgment of debt 
" or oljligation j in a word, every flipul^r 

" tion, 
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** tion, by writing, betwixt a debtor and 
^ creditor, which obliges the former to 
^^ P^y> ^^d authoriifes the latter to exad a 
" value J and which being capable of con- 
*' veyance, becomes a means' of transfer- 
*^ ring the property of thefe values from 
"one to another, without tranfporting the 
" things valuable in fiibftance* 

^ It is plain, that this definition applies 
" to all notes, bills, and every fpecies of 
^ bank-credit j to fecurities granted by Go- 
•* vemments for money borrowed, as well 
" as to all fecurities for money advanced in 
" {peculations of commerce or finance : fi- 
" nally, to credit given by one individual to 
" another, in the form of bills of exchange, 

promiflbry-notes, orders, &c. &c. ♦•" 



€i 



But it is not alone when employed in the 
ufefiil and beneficial purpofes of commerce, 

Oianufadure, 

^ Profpe8us d^un Nouveaux DiShiuuure de ComrnercCf 
p. 184. For the original fee Ai»peiidix, No« III. 
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manufadure, agriculture, and the coixlud^ 
of exchanges, that capital ferves mgtn^ by 
fupplanting or performing labour. After 
the 'explanation given, without inrolying 
the reader in any additional detail, his owol 
imagination will at once fuggeft how thefe 
immenfe capitals, fquandered in the mo- 
dern conduct of mifchievous, but perhaps 
unavoidable warfare, are alone profitable to 
the community, upon the fame principle* 

From this fhort examination it appears^ 
diat capital, whether fixed or circulating, 
whether embarked in the home or in fo- 
reign trade, fiir from, being employed ia 
putting labour into motion, or in adding 
to the ^odudtive powers of labour *, is, on 
the contI5^^y, alone ufeful or profitable to 
mankind, from the circumftance of its ex-- 
^%x fupplanting the nect^ity of: a portion ofla^ 
bour^ t bap would otb^wife be performed by the 

band 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 437,-^1,-445. 419 
edit. ; and in many other paffagc^ 



{=^ 
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band of man ^ — or of its executing a portion of 
labour^ beyond the reach of the powers of man 
to accomplijh : and this is not a mere criti- 
cifm on words^ but a diflin$^ion in itfeif 
mofl important. 

The idea, that capital puts labour into mo- 
tion, that it adds to the produdive powers 
of labour, gives rife to the opinion that la- 
bour (which it will afterwards be fliewn is 
the great means of increafing wealth) is 
every where proportioned to the quantity 
of exifling capital *j that the general in- 
duflry of a country is always proportioned 
to the capital that employs it f ; and there- 
fore authorifes the inference, that the in- 
creafe of capital is the fovereign and un- 
bounded means of augmenting wealth. 
Whereas the opinion, that capital can alone 
be employed with utility and advantage in 
fupplanting or performing labour, natu- 
rally 

* Wealth of Nations» voL i. p. 3. 410 edit, 
f IbiA vol. II. p. 37. 
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rally fuggefts the inference, thaj^/a coun- 
try cannot be benefited by the pofleC- 
fion of a greater portion of capital than 
can be employed in performing and fup- 
planting labour, in the produdion and for- 
mation of thofe things for which there ex-/ 
ills a demand. 

Having thus analyfed and explained the 
nature and origin of the profit on ftock, 
having attempted to make manifeft, — that 
as land produces profit by means of its 
produce, — and that as labour produces pro- 
fit by increafing the quantity, and melio- 
rating the quality, of the produdions of 
nature, and by giving it form adapted for 
confumption, — fo capital is produdive of 
profit, either by fupplanting a portion of la- 
bour which would otherwife be performed 
by the hand of man, or by performing a 
portion of labour which is beyond the 
reach of his powers to accomplifh; in 
purfuance of the plan adopted, we ihould be 
naturally led to inveftigate, how far the 

profit 
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profit of ftock, the nature of which hag 
been explained, is to be ranked, along with 
the produce of land and the exertions of 
labour, as a fource of wealths 

But the inveftigation in which we have 
been engaged, feems to preclude the necef- 
fity of entering into any detail on this fub- 
jed J for if we have been fuccefsful in (hew- 
ing, that labour in all its varieties is more 
or lefs productive of wealth, it follows, that 
capital, the profit of which arifes from per- 
forming, with great advantage to mankind, 
labour, which has already been proved to 
contribute towards wealth, muft alfo be re- 
garded as a fource of wealth. 



CHAP- 



CHAP. IV. 

QF THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING 
WEALTH BY ANY OTHER MEANS 
THAN THOSE BY WHICH IT IS PRO* 
SUCED. 



The fources of national wealth having 
been examined and afceitained, it would 
fcem that we might proceed, without fur- 
ther inveftigation, to conlider the different 
cffeds of the produce of land, — of the exer- 
tions of labour, and of capital in fupplant- 
ing and performing labour, in increafing 
wealth; thefe being the fole fources of 
wealth, and therefore the only means of 
increafing it. For as animals are alone 

multiplied 
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multiplied by the means by which they 
are produced ; as vegetable fubflances 
alfo can alone be increafed by the means 
by which they are produced, as a great- 
er quantity of metals, and other prd- 
dudlions from the bowels of the earth, 
can alone be acquired by an increafe of 
that labour which procures them ^ and as 
a greater quantity of raw materials can a- 
lone acquire the form that adapts them for 
confumption, by a more frequent repeti- 
tion, or ikilful exertion, of the labour that 
gives them form ; fo wealth, it might be 
reafonably inferred, could alone be increa- 
ied by the means by which it is produced. 

But popular prejudice^ which has ever 
regarded the fum-total of individual riches 
to be fynonymous with public wealth, and 
which has conceived every means of in- 
creafing the riches of individuals to be a 
means of increafing public wealth, has 
yj pointed out parfimony or accumulation by 
a man's depriving himfelf of the objeds of 
defire, to which his fortune entitles him, 

(the 
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(tbe ufual mmm of increafing private for* 
tune)^ a6 the mod adive means of increar 
iing public wealth. 

Wben we refled that this abfUnence 
from expenditure^ and canfequent accumu^ 
lation, neither tends to increafe the pro^ 
duce of land, to augm^(it the exertions c£ 
labour^ nor to perform a portion of labour 
that muft otherwife be executed by the 
hand of man ; it feems that we might be en- 
titled at once to pronounce, that accumula^ 
tion may be a method of transferring wealth 
from A, B and C, to D > but that it can- 
not be a method of increafing public 
wealth, becaufe wealth can alone be in* 
creafed by the fame means by which it is 
produced. 

But when the public prejudice is con- 
firmed by men moil admired for talents ; 
when we are told by the moft efteemed 
authority, that every prodigal is a public ^ 
enemy, and every frugal man a public be- ^ 
O nefador ; 
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nefador * ; that parfimony, and not indu^ 
ftry, increafes capital, (meaning wealth t) ; 
and that, as frugality increafes, and prodi* 
gality diminifhes, the public capital ; fo the 
condud of thofe whofe expence juft equals 
their revenue, neither increafes nor dimi- 
nifhes it :j: ; it becomes neceflary to enter 
into a more minute examination of this 
opinion || ; and the more fo, as it has given 
birth to an .erroneous fyftpm of legiflation, 
which, if perfifted in, mull infallibly ruin 
the country that adopts or perfeveres in 

i 
Thp means by which ftock or capital ac- 
quires a profit, have been already inveftiga- 

ted. 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 414* 4toedit. 
t Ibid. vol. I. p. 410. 
X Ibid. p. 421. 

II This opinion concerning the falutar7 eSe€ts of parfi- 
mony, is held by many other writers on political occono- 
my ; more particularly by Turcot, in his Treatife on the 
Formation and Drftrlbution of Riches. Seefirom para* 
graph 49. to paragraph 83. 
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ted. It has been fhewn, that it is uniform- 
ly profitable to man, by fupplanting the 
neceflity of a portion of labour he muft 
otherwife perform, or by performing a 
portion of labour beyond the reach of his 
powers ; and it does not require much con- 
iideration to difcover what it is that exe- 
cutes this labour: for it is obvioufly a part 
of the produce of the earth, or a part of the 
earth itfelf, to which either nature or art 
has given a form that adapts it for the pur^ 
pofe of fupplanting labpun 

If capital, however, in all its varieties, is 
neither more nor lefs than a part of the 
produce of the earth, or a part of the earth 
itfelf, to which either nature or art has gi- 
ven a form that adapts it for fupplanting 
or performing a portion of labour ; let us i 
confider, whether there are not bounds to / 
the quantity of its revenue, which a coun- j 
try can, confiflent with its welfare, beftow j 
in this fort of expenditure, that is appro* < 
priate to the execution of this duty. I 

O2 For ! 
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For the fake of perfpicuity, tre {hall be- 
gin by confidef ing the efFeds of accumu^ 
lation in a fimple ftate of fociety, where 
capital has not yet aflumed aU that varie^ 
ty of form, which man, in the progrefs of 
fociety, gives it, for the purpofe of per- 
forming labour ; though the fame obferva- 
tions will afterwards be found applicable ta 
focieties fuch as modem Europe prefents to 
our view, where capital floats in all the va- 
riety o£ chailnels to which extended com^ 
merce deftines it, and where even the na- 
tural channels, in which all property would 
flui^iiate, are deranged by overgrown finan- 
cial arrangements. 

Wheti fociety exifts in that flaie where 
man is chiefly occupied in agriculture, or 
the cultivation of the land, his property 
can alone cosifift in the land he pofleHes, — 
in the grain he annually produces, and the 
breeding flock whole pvoduce is leated 
for confumption,— and, laftly, in the ani- 
mals and uteniils he employs, to enable hiiii 

u> 
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xo paroduce and confume his wealth with 
iefs labour ; that is, in a more fatisfadory 
and comfortable manner to himfelf. la 
inch a ftate, his property, therefore, divides 
itfelf into three different branches. 

1. The land he cultivates. 

2. The ftock he referves for immediate 
and remote confumption > under which is 
comprehended the produce of his farm, 
whether vegetable or animal. 

3. His capital, conlifting of the animals 
or machines he employs to fupplant labour 
in the cultivation of his farm, or in the 
convenient confumption of its produce. 

That this laft part of his wealth is high- 
ly beneficial to himfelf, as well as to the 
fociety in which he lives, 1$ undoubted j it 
fupplants a, portion of labour which mull 
otherwife be executed by the hand of man, 
and may even execute a portion of labour be- 
O 3 yond 
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yond the reach of the perfonal exertions of 
man to accomplilh. If, therefore, he is not 
poflefled of at fufficiency of thofe animals; 
inflruments and machines, which form 
his capital, it will moft clearly be com^ 
mendable, and in the higheft degree ad- 
vantageous to fociety, that he Ihould aug- 
ment the exertions of his indullry, for the 
purpofe of procuring them ; and if he can- 
not otherwife effedl this augmentation, it 
may even be prudent and beneficial that he 
ihould abridge a portion of his immediate 
confumption, for the fake of increafing his 
capital J that is, that he fliouM allot a part 
of the live ftock and grain /he otherwife 
would immediately confume and enjoy/ to 
purchafe what would enablej him, at a fu- 
ture period, to produce and confume more 
with greater eafe and fatisfadion to him- 
felf; 

If, on the other hand, however, he is al- 
ready in pofleflion. of as much capital, as, 
in the exifting Hate of his knowledge, he 

can 
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can ufe for the purpofe of fupplariting la- 
bour in cultivating the quantity of land he 
pof&fles, it can neither be advantageous for 
himfelf nor for the public that he fhould 
abridge his confumption of food, clo- 
thing, and the other objeds of his defire, 
for the purpofe of accumulating a much 
greater quantity of capital, (that is, of live 
and dead ftock, for performing labour), 
than can by poffibility be employed in iiip- 
planting labour. The extenfion of his 
lands, or the invention of new means of 
fupplanting labour, wbuld juftify a defire 
for increafing his capital j but, otherwife, 
accumulation, by deprivation of expendi- 
ture, muft be. detrimental to himfelf a3 well 
as to the public. 



it mi 



To the farmer it muft be difadvantage- 
ous, becaufe he deprives himfelf and his fa- 
mily of what they naturally defire, and 
would otherwise enjoy, for the purpofe ei- 
ther of acquiring a larger quantity of la- 
bouring cattle than he could ufefully em- 

^ 4 ltolLJ%> 
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plby, (the maintenance of which demandt 
farther facrifices of what his family would 
wifh to enjoy), or of accumulating a hoard 
of fpades, ploughs, and other utenfils of 
hufbandry, with which he was acquaint- 
cd, infinitely greater than he could ufe ; — 
thus depriving himfelf of fubftantial enjoy- 
ments, for the purpofe of acquiring an ad- 
ditional quantity of that of which an in- 
creafe, after a certain portion is obtaine4^ 
can be of no further utility. 

To the public it is ftill more difadvanta- 
gepus, becaufe it diverts the channel of its 
induftry from a path, in which it muft be 
ufeful, to a path in which, unlefs there is 
either an acquiiition of territory, or a dif- 
covery of new means of fupplanting or 
performing labour by capital, it is ufelefs 
to mankinds 

It creates, indeed^ a demand for the la- 
bour of the blackfinith, of the carpenter, 
and of other mechanics who are ejnployed 

1 
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in giving to raw materials the form that 
adapts them for fupplanting labour ; and 
it will thus alter the proportion betwixt the 
demand for, and quantity of^ tfaijs fort of 
labour, in (iich a manner as, by increafing 
the value of it, to encourage its augmenta- 
tion. But as this increafe of value, and 
confequent encouragement given to this 
fpecies of labour, miiil occaiion a dimi- 
nution of expenditure, in things that 
would be immediately confumed, it muft 
reduce their value by the portion of de- 
mand it ab{]:ra<as from them, (as has been 
already Ihewn *), in a greater degree than 
it increafes the value of that labour, or of 
thofe commodities, to the acquifition of 
which it is perverted ; that is, it muft pro- 
4uce a greater di^iinution of encourage- 
ment to the providing of food, clothing, 
and thofe other articles which would have 
been confumed, had it not been for this avi- 
dity of accumvdating capital, than it gives 
augmentation of encouragement to the 
^brming of thofe things, which, if they 

coul4 

• gee p, 86, 87, 
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could all be ufed, >*ould tend to fupplant 
labour. 

But further, to difplay the full extent of 
the evil that muft arife from indulging this 
baneful paiCon for accumulation, that has 
been falfely denominated a virtue, it is ne- 
ceflary here to explain the lingular effcd 
which the demand it creates muft have on 
individual riches. 

It has already been made evident, that a 
fudden demand for any confumeable com- 
modity, by increafing its value, encourages 
an augmented produdion, and tends, there- 
fore, to increafe wealth, though its effed is 
always counteradled by the more import- 
ant diminution of the value of other com- 
modities, (from which the fudden rife of 
the value of any one commodity abftradts 
a portion of demand) j becaufe the check 
given to produdion, by the abftradion of 
demand, has a more powerful cffcA in di- 
piinifhiQg wealthy than the encouragement 

arifing 
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arlfing from an extsniion of demand has in 
augmenting it. This was illuftrated, by 
(hewing the effed which doubling the 
demand for fugar would have, where the 
means of fatisfying that increaied demand 
were to be found by abftrading a part of 
the expenditure of the fociety in butchers- 
meat, wine and muftard *• 

In confidering that fubjecS, it appeared, 
that, though the diminution of individual 
?iches, in the articles of wine, muftard and 
butchers-meat, would be great, this would, 
in fome degree, though inadequately, be 
compenfated by an increafe in the value of 
fugar, and the confequent augmentation of 
the riches of individuals in that article. 

3ut if this abftradion of demand from 
the articles of butchers-meat, wine and 
muftard, had been occafioned by the defire 
of the farmer to accumulate capital; that 
is, to hoard up a quaiatity of ploughs and 
pther inftruments of agriculture, greater 

P See page 87, 
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than could be ufed j tlien, as the quantity of 
thefe articles would be increafed in propor- 
tion to the demand for them, their value 
mud be diminifhed, as well as that of the 
butchers-meaty wine and muftard, from 
whence the demand is abftraded. Thus a 
diminution of value muil be produced, not 
only in the articles for whi^ parfimony 
occafions an abftradlion^^^ofdemand, but 
even in the article for whicn it creates a 
demand ; and public wealth muft feverely 
feel the effeds of the difcouragement by 
this means given to the production of both. 

/ The public muft, therefore, fufler by this 
/ love of accumulation, if pufhed beyond its 
due bounds ; — i. By the creation of a quan- 
tity of capital more than is requifite ; — and, 
2. By abftrading a portion of encourage- 
ment to future reprodudion. — 

/ ' I. By the creation of a quantity of capital 
^re than is requifUc for the moment, a thing, 
however much efteemed, is produced in fuch 
a quantity, that the whole cannot be em- 
ployed,— 
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ployed,— a part <Jeafes to be an objed of de- 
fire j and as things, vrhen no longer fcarce, 
can form no part of individual riches, £o, 
when no longer objeds of defire, they form 
neither a portion of individual riches nor of 
wealth. — The finell palaces in the world 
Hand empty at Delhi, unoccupied and un* 
defired; und the fpacious wardioufes at 
Antwerp,, ferve only as .monuments of her 
departed commerce. 

a. By al^ra£Htig a portion of cncouragjonent 
%Q future reprodtt6Hon^ a diminutiDn muftlie 
occafioned in the wealth to be produced ; 
for, as long as the nature of :men remains 
unchanged, the knowledge of what has been 
confumed, and of the degree of avidity dif- 
played in the market for the difierent arti- 
cles of confumption, miuft imperioufly re- 
pilate the nature of what is fubfequently 
produced. This, indeed, may be afliimed 
as a propofition univerially admitted ^ inaf- 
much as even thofe who hold deprivation of 
expenditure, and confequent accumulation, 
lo be a mode of increafing wealth, acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge (with unaccountable inconfiftency) 
that the whole quantity of induftry annual- 
ly employed to bring any commodity to mar- 
ket, fuits itfelf to the efiedual demand *^ 

If, however, deprivation of expenditure, 
and confequent accumulation, far from be- 
ing a means of increafing the wealth of the 
nation, muft, in this fimple (late of (bciety, 
by difcouraging produdion, in#vritably tend 
to its diminution, it feems difficult to dif- 
cover what alteration the /circumftances 
of a country, undergo in tljie progrefs of 
wealth, which can fo for cha&ge the nature 
of things, as to make accumulation a means 
of increafing wealth. 

It has been obferved, that the property 
man poflefles in that date of fociety to 
which allufion has been made, naturally 
clafles itfelf under three difl^ent heads. 



I. The land he cultivates. 

2. The 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 70. 4to edit; « ^- 
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2. The ftock he refervcs for immediate 
and remote confumption ; under which is 
comprehended the produce of his farm, 
whether vegetable or animal. 

3* His capital, confifling of the animals 
or machines he employs to fupplant labour 
in the cultivation of his farm, or in the 
convenient confumption of its produce. 

In the progrefs of wealth, the firft arti- 
cle of the fociety*s property, the land the 
farmer cultivates, becomes, from improve- 
ment, more produdive j the improved fy- 
ftem of cultivation requires more capital, 
but there can be no fyftem of culture that 
can benefit by an unlimited application of 
capital i-^As much has been done for that 
field as poffibkf is an expreflion that fubfifts in 
the phrafeology of the farmer in all Hates 
of focictyj arid, in every ftate of focie- 
ty alike, means, that as much capital has 
been employed in the improvement of thai 
field as the prefent ftate of the knowledge 
of mankind enables him to lay out with ad- 
vantage ; 
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vantage j that Is, with any profped of in- 
creafing its produce. 

The increafed produce of land, occafion* 
ed by the wife application of labour and 
capital, of courfe increases in a great degree 
the vegetable and animal fubftances refer- 
ved for immediate or remote confumption, 

s 

which forms the fecond branch of tbe pro- 
perty of a fociety ; and it is this branch of 
the property of mankind that alone appears 
capable of unlimited Increafe ; the more 
man augments it, the more muil the human 
Ipecies abound in opulence, or in numbers. 
The affluent member of an opulent fociety, 
confumes more by reducing his nourifhment 
into a form fuitable to his palate, by fded- 
ing, to compofe his clothing, the parts of 
the produdions of nature moft kindly to 
his feeling, and pleafing to his eye ; and by 
difpofing of a part of what is produced, in 
exchange for commodities of a diftant 
country, which affluence enables him, and 
habit teaches him to enjoy. If, even by 
all thefe various methods, the increafed 

produce 
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fifoduce is not confumed, experience Ihews 
that abundance of the neceflaries of life hai 
XI dired tendency to increafe population, 
and by this means to reftore the proportion 
betwixt the demand and the quantity of 
the iricreafed commodities ; thus main^ 
taining their value notwithftanfling their 
abundance, and perpetuating the encou- 
ragement to reprodudlion. 

The third clafs or defctiptldn of the pro- 
petty of a fociety, its Capital, confifting of 
all the various ineans of fupplanting la-r 
hour, and of performing labour which could 
not be accomplifhed by the perfonal Exer- 
tions of mail, is, In the progrefs of wealth 
and knowledge, alfo fubjedk to wonderful inr 
creafe^ as the (hipping, the navigable canals, 
the roads, the machines for tranfporting and 
for fabricating, and the warehotfes for pre- 
fcrviiig commodities, as well as the capital 
employed in circulating them, fuificiently 

denote *. 

P But 

* Nothing can more forcibly exhibit the great augmen- 
tation that has taken place during the laft centurj^ in the 

capital 
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But this defcrlption of property has its 
*f limits, beyond which it cannpt, with ad- 
vantage, 

capital which in this country is employed in conducting 
circxilationy in confequence of its increafed opulencci than 
ihe following advcrtifcment inferted in the Poft Boy of the 
2oth March lyoS, and repeated in the fame paper, March 
aj. 25. and 27. 

" London, March 20. Whereas, there have been feve- 
<' ral falfe and malicious reports induftrioufly fpread 
*< abroad, refleding on Sir Rzchakd Hoahe, goldfmith, 
^ for occafioning and promoting a run for money on the 
•* Bank of England ; and in particular, feyeral of the Di- 
^ redors of the faid Bank reporting. That the faid Sir Ri- 
*' CHAKD fent to the Bank for ten of their notes, of L. 19 
<^ each,, with a defign to fend federal perfons with the faid 
•* notes to receive the money thereon, fo as to effed his ill 
^ defigns, and to bring a difreputation on the Bank, and 
<' occafion a difturbance in the city of London : This is to 
^ fatisfy all perfons, that the Right Honourable the Lord 
«• AsHBu&NAM, father of the Honourable Major Asrbur- 
^ NAM, major of the firft troop of her Majefty*s Life 
" Guards, who was ordered to march for Scotland, 
«* fending to the faid Sir Richard Hoare for a large 
«« quantity of gold, and for ten bank-notes, of L. 10 
^ each, for the faid Majoxs to take with him to bear 
*^ his expences : The gold was fent to his Lordihip 
«* accordingly, and Sir Richarix's fervant went to the 
^ Bank for ten note^of L. 10 each* which the caihier of 

« the 
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vantage, be increafed./In every flate of fo- 
ciety , a certain quantity of capital, propor- 
tioned to the exifting date of the know^ 
ledge of mankind, may be ufef^U^ and 
profitably employed in fupplanting and 
performing labour in the courfe of rear- 
^^9 giving forpi to, and circulating the 
raw materials produced. Man's invention, 
in the means of fupplanting labour, may 
give fcope, in the progrefs of fociety, for 
the employment of an increafed quantity ; 
P2^ but 

** the Bank refufed to give. But if Sir Richard had in- 
** tended to promote a run for money on the Bank, he 
« could have done it in a more effedhjal maimer, having 
** hj him» all the time that the great demand for money 
*^ was on the Bank, feveral thoufand pounds in notes pay- 
** able by the Bank ; and alfo, there was brought to Sir 
** Richard, by feveral gentlemen, in the time of the run 
** on the bank, notes payable by the faid Bank, amounting 
" to a great many thoufands of pounds, which he was de« 
" fired to take, and receive the money prefently from the 
<< Bank ;. which he refufed tojdo till the great demand on 
" the Bank for money was over. 

** N. 3. That the reports againft Sir Richard have 
•< been morp malicious than herein is mentioned, which he 
<* forbears to infert for brevity's fake." n 



-7 
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but tlaere muft be, at all times, a point de- 
termined by the exifling ftate of knowledge 
in the art of fupplanting and performing 
"" labour with capital, beyond which capital 
cannot profitably be increafed, and beyond 
which it will not naturally increafe ; be- 
caufe the quantity, when it exceeds that 
point, muft increafe in proportion to the de- 
mand for it, and its value muft of confe- 
quence diminifh in fuch a manner, as effedu- 
ally to check its augmentation. /It is won- 
derful how the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, who fuccefsfuUy ridicules the inde- 
finite accumulation of circulating capital^ 
by comparing it to the amaftlng of an un- 
limited number of pots and pans *, did not 
perceive that the fame ridicule is applicable 
to the unlimited increafe of every branch 
of that defcription of the propierty of a coun- 
try which conftitutes its capital. 

Fortunately, however, for mankind, the 
mechanifm of fociety is fo arranged, that 
the mifchief done by the parfimony and dif- 

pofitloa 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. u. p. 15. 410 edit. 
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pofition to accumulation .of one indivi- 
dual 15 almoft uniformly counteraded by 
the prodigality of fome other j fo that in 
practice nothing is found more nearly 
commenfurate than the expenditure* and 
revenue of every Ibciety* This inquiry, 
therefore, if mankind were left to regulate 
their conduiSl by their inclinations, wbuld 
be rather a matter of curiofity than utili- 
ty; for if the efFedls of parfimony are 
uniformly counteradled by prodigality, the 
public wealth can be neither increafed nor 
diminiihed by it. * 

As an objedl of curiofity, it would, at all 
events, be interefting to inveftigate, whe- 
ther parfimony was entitled to all the prai- 
fes laviflied upon it by the learned and the 
ingenious. But the impreflion thefe opinions 
have, in our own times, made on the con- 
dudt of legifiation, has given to this inve- 
iligation a degree of importance which 
makes it highly interefting. 

P 3 * Statefmeij 



■ / 
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Statefmen and Legiflators, (who, like o- 
thers, have confidered every means of in- 
creafing the fortunes of individuals as a 
means of increafing public wealth), taught 
to admire the effed of parfimony and ac- 
cumulation in the condud of private for- 
tunes, have been naturally led to regard it as 
a falutary means of increafing the public 
fortune^ or relieving from embarrailinent 
the public treafury *. 

On this principle, the Republic of Hol- 
land, fo early as the year 1655, was indu- 
ced 

* ** On the fame principle that guided the determma- 
** tion of the Parliament of 1786, another aft was paffed' 
** in 1792, which providedy That on all future loans (in 
** addition to the taxes to be impofec^ for paying the intc- 
" reft of the fame), a fuq>lus of one pound per cent, per 
•• annum, on the capital created, fhould be raifed for tho 
*< redemption of that capital. This was an idea ctmcuved 
*^ in that Jfirit of hrflexihk mU^y and economy, of^bUh fiff 
*' Uon$ rarely afford an exampk; though, Hke tb^fanu wtuein 
^* private life^ it is cakulated to^ promote j in the highefl degree p 
•* thar credit and thar projperity.^^ Brief Examination into 
the Increafe of the Revenue, Commerce, 5cc. of Great 
Britain, by GsoacE Rose, p. 19* 
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ced to fet afide an annual revenue, to be 
pennanently accumulated, for the public 
benefit. This example was, in the year 
1685, followed by Pope Innocent XI. i 
and an arrangement of a fimilar nature 
took place in the management of the Trea- 
fury of England in the year 17 17, which 
was afterwards extended in the year 1727, 
when an annual fum of no lefs than 
L. 1,200,000 was devoted to accumulation 
at compound intereft. 

All thefe di&rent fums, however, fee 
afide for accumulation, (or Sinking Funds 
as they are called) ; — ^that of the province 
of Holland in the year 1655, — that of Pope 
Innocent XL, in the year 1685, — as 
well as that eiftabliihed in England in the 
year 1717 and 1727, — arofe from lavings in 
jDonlequence of redudions of intereft j for 
mankind had not yet become fo enamoured 
bf the idea of accumulation, as to em- 
bolden any Legiflature to impofe burdens 
on the public for the avowed purpofe. 

P 4 How 
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How and why this firft attempt to force 
accumulation by law in England died away, 
will be afterwards confidered. In point of 
fed, we are told, by one of the ablef]: and 
inoil refpedable advocates in fevour of this 
fyftem of increafing the wealth of a nation 
by acumulation, that, £bon after the year 
1730, this fund fet afide for accumulation, 
which, if it ^f could have.efcaped the hand of 
*.* violence, would have made Great Britain 
" the envy and terror of the world, was prcr 
" maturely deftroyed by the hand of its owi| 
" parent * >^^ and after that period, though 
there exiiled the name of a Sinking Fund, 
and though fums were from time to time em- 
ployed to purchafe up portions of the pu^ 
l^lic debt, the plan of a regular forced ac-r 
cumulation, by the a:uthoiity of Qovemr 
ment, with a view to public benefit, was 

foj 

* ^c^ an Appeal to the Public on the Subjed of th^ 
National Debt, by Dr Price, p. 37. 
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fer maBy years relmquiihied in praSice *• 
This fyftem was, however, again rpvivpci 
in the year 1786, when, in the Houfe of 
Commons, it was;ftated, — ^and certainly at 
tkfi tiitoe truly ftated, — to be tl»c commoqi 
j:«)feftp pf ^11, that I^. 1,000,000 fhould 

be 



* Sums, paid off by the Sinking Fund eftabliftied In 171 7 
and 1727, and afterwards augmented, by the redudfion 
of intereft, betwixt the year 1750 and the year 1757* 



Year. 


Year. 


J7a3> ^ 


. 1,204,786 


3 


4i 


1738, L 


, 1,000^000 








^I724f 


333»447 


18 


4 


17SU 


368,771 


2 


4 


1727. 


650,453 


2 


H 


nsh 


821,270 


»3 


9 


1728, 


1,000,000 








i7^5» 


870,888 


5 


si 


1729. 


i>275,p27 


17 


lOj 


1766, ' 


. 870,888 


5 


5i 


1730* 


1,000,000 








1767, 


2,616,776 


10 


11 


i73»» 


1,000,419 


16 


4 


1768^ 


i,t5o,poo 
675,000 


9 


Q 


1732* 


1,000,000 








1769, 








I733» 


9i3»"5 


»5 


Si 


1770, 


1,500,000 








1734. 


86,884 


4 


^ 


1772. 


1^500,000 








•17361 


i,pgo,(^o 








'774* 


1,090,000 








1737* 


1,000,000 








nis* 


1,000,600 









Amount of the National Debt ^t different Periods up to tjie 
Year 1775. 



Year. 




Year. 




1688, 


L. 66^26$ 


, »748. 


L. 78,293,31a 


1702, 


»<5.394»702 


»755. 


7M7«»849. 


1715. 


54,145,363 


1762, 


146,682,844 


I7a7. 


5'A9i.2$5 


»775. 


« 35^3.051 


r39. 


46,954,623 
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be fet ailde to accumulate for national 
biehefit. 

A law was accordingly foon afterwards 
made^ by which L. 1,000,000 was devoted 
to be accumulated quarterly, till fuch time 
as, together with the annuities which were 
to fall into the public, it amounted to 
L. 4,000,000 per annum^. And in the 
year 1792, after ably dating the profperity 
which the duration of peace and tranquil-> 
.lity had fecured for this country, the fame 
Minifter, who propofed the accumulating 
fund in 1786, introduced a propofalfor in-^ 
creafing the fum devoted to accumulation 
in the following terms : — 

" Having ftated the increafe of revenue, 
^' and ihewn that it has been accompanied 
" by a proportionate increafe of the national 
" wealth, commerce and manufadures, I 
^* feel that it is natural to afk. What have 
^' been the peculiar circumftances to which 
^ thefe effeds are to be afcribed ? 

'' The 

f Cap. xxxK an. 26. Geo. III. 
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" The firft, and moft obvious anfwer, 
" which every man's mind will fuggeft to 
" this queftion, is, that it arifes from the 
" natural induftry and energy of the coun- 
" try : but what is it which has enabled 
" that induftry and energy to ad: with fuch 
" peculiar vigour, and fo far beyond the 
" example of former periods ? The im- 
" provement which has been made in the 
"mode of carrying on almoft every branch 
" of manufadure, and the degree to which 
^' labour has been abridged, by the inven- 
" tion and application of machinery, have 
" undoubtedly had a confiderable ftiare m 
'* producing fuch important effeds. We 
" have, befides, feen, during thefe periods, 
" more than at any former time, the effedt 
*^ of one circumftance which has princi- 
" pally tended to raife this country to its 
" mercantile pre-eminence ; — I mean that 
'* peculiar degree of credit, which, by a 
" twofold operation, at once gives addi- 
" tional facility and extent to the tranfac- 
^ tions of ovrr merchants at home, and en- 

" ables 
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**.ables them to obtain a proportional fupe- 
^* riority in markets abroad. This advan- 
" t^ge has been moft confpicuous during 
" the latter part of the period to which I 
" have referred, and it is conftantly in- 
" creafing, in proportion to the profperity 
'* which it contributes to create, 

*' In addition to all this, the exploring and 
'* enterprifing fpirit of pur merchants has 
" been feen in the extenfion of our naviga- 
*' tion and our fiflieries, and the acquiiition$ 
** of new markets in different parts of the 
*' world i a lid undoubtedly thofe efforts 
*^ have been. not a little affifted by the ad- 
** ditional intercourfe with France ia con- 
t' fequence of the Commercial Treaty ; an 
** intercourfe which, though probably 
^^ checked and abated by the diftrafiions 
'* now prevailing in that kingdom, has fur- 
" niftied a great additional incitement to 
** induftry and exertion. 

^* But there is Hill another caufe, evca 

" moje 
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" more fatisfadory than thefe, becaufe it Is 
" of a ftill more extenlive and permanent 
"nature; that conftant accumulation of 
*' capital ; — ^That continual tendency to in- 
" creafe, the operation of which is univer* 
*' fally feen in a greater or lefs proportion, 
" wherever it is not obftrudted by fome pu- 
" blic calamity, or by fome miftaken and 
" mifchievous policy ; but. which muft be 
" confpicuous and rapid, indeed, in any 
" country which has once arrived at an 
" advanced ftate of commercial profperity. 
" Simple and obvious as this principle is, 
" and felt and obferved as it muft have 
" been in a greater or lefs degree, even 
" from the earlieft periods, I doubt whe- 
^* ther it has ever been fully developed and 
" fufficiently explained, but in the wri- 
" tings of an Author of our own times, 
" now unfortunately no more, (I mean the 
" Author of the celebrated Treatife on the 
" Wealth of ! Nations), whofe extenfive 
" knowledge of detail, and depth of philo- 
*^ fophical refearch, will, I believe, furnifli 

"the 
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*' the beft folution to every queftion con- 
*' neded with the hiftory of commerce, or 
" with the fyftem of political ceconomy. 
*' This accumulation of capital arifes from 
" the continual application of a part, at 
** leaft, of the profit obtained in each year, to 
" increafe the total amount of capital to be 
'^ employed in a jQmilar manner, and witii 
" continued profit, in the year following. 
*' The great mafs of the property of the 
^^ nation is thus conftantly increafing at 
** compound intereft 5 the progrefs of 
^ which, in any confiderable period, is 
'^ what, at firft view, would appear incre- 
" dible. Great as have been the efi[e<^s of 
" this caufe already, they muft be greater 
" in future j for its powers are augmented 
" in proportion as they are exerted- It 
" ads with a velocity continually accele- 
" rated, with a force continually increa- 
'' fed. 

** Mobilitate viget, viresque acqnirit eondo *." 

This 

• See Mr Pitt's Speech, printed by authority for G. G. 
and J. Robinsons, 17921 p. 36. 
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This was the prelude to a legillative ar- 
raiigement, which devoted the annual mil- 
lion to be accumulated till it produced 
L. 3,000,000 per annum over and above 
the yearly million, and the produce of the 
annuities which would fall into the public ; 
and alfo to a proviiion, compelling one per 
cent, to be fet afide annually for accumula^ 
tion on the capital of aU debt which fhould 
in future be contraded. 

L. 400^000 additional was likewiie given 
to the accumulating fund this year, which 
laid the foundation of another annual grant 
of L. 200,000. 

But the eflec^s of this admiration of the 
benefits derived from a fyftem of accumu-^ 
lation did not terminate here*. The lame 
Minifler, in the year 1799^ impofed an In- 
come Tax, which he calculated would pro- 
duce L, 10,000,000 annually ♦ j and an adl 

was 

• See A»p£NDiX9 No. IV. being the Computation of In- 
come by Mr -Prrr, as Rated by Lord Auckland, in his 

Speech, 
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Vfzs pafled, appropriating the produce of 
this tax on the return of peace to accumuk- 
tion, till it fhould amount to a Turn fuffi- 
cient to redeem the debt fubfequently to be 
contraded during the vran 

The accumulating fund created in the 
year 1786, together with the addition de-^ 
rived from the arrangement made in the 
year 1792, by this time amoimted annually 
to a fum fuch as enabled the public to fore- 
fee, that before the probable return of 
peace, it would produce L. 5,000,006 an- 
nually. 

Under the law of this country, therefore, 
as it was then conflituted, had this income 
tax produced L. 10,000,000, L. 15,000,006 
of the revenue of the country would, on 
the return of peace, have been devoted to 
accumulation. 

This 

Speech, printed by authority^ 1799. And alfo by Mr Rose, 
' Appendix, No. 7. of his Brief Examination* 
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This ftatement will not, in fubftance, be 
contradided either by Mr Pitt * or his ad- 
mirers f . He took credit to himfclf for the 
device ; and they uniformly aflerted, that 
the merits of the plan, which they fla- 
ted to be of more importance to Great 
Britain than the pofleflion of all the 
mines of America, would hand down his 

name 

* See Refolution on the State of Finance, 19th and aoth, 
propofed by Mr Pitt, and agreed to hj the Houfe of Com-* 
monSf iSoi.* 

f " But the farther refulting advantages are infinite- 
** I7 more important. It is not amongfl the leail of thoib 
" advantages, that by the prefent plan, tlie falutary eflfedts 
•* of the finking fund are greatly accelerated. The fums 
*• of different defcriptions to be referved and applied by 
** the Commiflioners for the redemption of the national 
** debt, will, in die firft year of peace, be not lefs than j^*- 
** i^en miTton/, or nearly Z.. 50,000 a- Jay, for three lum- 
" dred days in the year. The operation of fuch a Aim 
*^ brought daily into the market to purchafe flock, wh'ch 
** is to be extinguifhcd, and not to return to, cannot fiil to 
** have an effeft in favour of our public credit, as fhuch 
" beyond all calculation as it will be beyond all cxpcri- 
** ence." See the Subftance of Lord Auckland's Speech, 
printed by authority, p. 22. 
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name with glory to- pofterity *. — This^ 
too, was the objeft of thofe daring projec- 
tors of the Tower of Babel, who are re- 
corded in lacred hiftory to have faid, " Go 
" to, let US build us a tower whofe top may 
'^ reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
** name." And ftriking as the fimilarity 
may be in the objed, there will be found a 
ftill more glaring refemblance in the de- 
fign. 

Had an opportunity exifted, iti profound 
peace, of apply ing this fum of L. 1 5,000,000, 
but for two years, to the ufes to which by 
law it was appropriated, the ruin it muft 
have produced would have prs^tftically ex- 
hibited and explained the fdUly of the at- 
tempt. But as we have had no oppor- 
tunity of learning from experience the 
confequences of the meafure, it will re- 
quire 

* See Cbalmk&s's Edimate of the Strength of Great 
Britain, p. 183, See alTo the Brief Examination into the 
lucreafe of the Revenue, Commerce, &c. hy Mr Rouu 
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quire a little inveftigation to difplay 
them. 

Before, however, proceeding to this inqui- 
ry^ left the reader fliould be difpofedto think, 
with the generality of mankind, that what is 
true in figures,aud the refult of accurate cal- 
culation, muft be true in pradtice, and poill- 
ble in execution^ he is defired to refled, that 
one penny put out, at our Saviour's birth, 
at 5 per cent, compound intereft, would, 
before this time, have increafed to a great- 
er fum than could be contained in five hun- 
dred millions of earths, all of folid gold ; 
and that this is a calculation as accurate, 
and as true, as any with which Parliament 
has been furnifhed in the progrefs of this 
delufion *. 

CL2 If 

• «* One penny put out at our Savioui-'s birth^ to 5 per 
»• cent, compound intereft, would, in the prefent year, 
*• 4781, have increafed to a greater fum than would be 
** conuined in two hundred millions of earths, all folid 
'* gold. But if put ouf to fiaople intereft, it would, in the 

** fame 
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If L. 15,000,000 a-year extraordinary 
were levied by the Government from the 
revenue of its fubjeds, to defray the charge 
of warfare or any other extraordinary ex- 
penditure ; as this money would be expend- 
ed in articles of confumption, as faft as af- 
fumed, the expence of the Government 
would effedtually counteract the efleds of 
the parfimony it renders neceflary, and 
creates in the fubjed. The only mifchief, 
therefore, that could- enfue, would arife 

from 

^* fame uxne, have amounted to no more than 7 s. 6 <L 
** All Governments that alienate funds deftined for reim- 
'• burfements, choofe to improve money in the laft rather 
" than in the firft of thefe ways.'* Obfervations on Re- 
verfionary Payments, &c- by Richard PaxcEy D. D. 
p. 228. 

That the reader may fee a lively piv5lure of tlie abfurd 
length to which the fpeculations of increafing tlie wealth 
of mankind, by accumulation of capital, have been carried, 
we have, in Appendix, No. V. printed the teftament of 

Mr Fortune Ricard, teacher of arithmetic at D , read 

and publifhed at the Court of Bailiwick of that town, thi* 
19th Auguft 1794, tranflated by Dr Price. 
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fronithe extenfive demand it muft fudden- 
ly occafion for one clafs of commodities, 
and from the confequent abftradion of fo 
large a portion of the revenue of the fub- 
jeds from the acquifition of thofe articles 
in which it is ufually expendedyf — a mif- 
chief in itfelf nowife trifling, as recent expe- 
rience has taught the merchants of this 
country *• 



^ery different/however J muft have been 
the elJedl of railing fifteen millions for the 
purpofe of accumulation, or of forcibly con- 
verting fifteen millions of revenue into ca- 
pital. In this, as in the former cafe, there 
would have enfiied all the mifchief occafion- 
ed by abftrading a portion of demand repre- 
fented by fifteen millions a-year, from the 
commodities which the fubjeds were accu- 
ftomed to acquire with this part of their re- 
venue: but, in this cafe, there would unfortu- 
nately haveexifted no extraordinary expen- 
diture, to counterad the full eflfeds of this 
forced parfimony 5 for it would have been 
0^3 difficult 

* Sec page 91. 
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difficult to pcrfuade the propriet<frs of flock, 
from whom fuch extcnfive purchafes would 
have been made by the Gommiffioncrs of the 
Sinking Fundj all at once to fpcnd,as revenue, 
that which habit had taught them to regard 
as capital ; or, in other words, all at once tx> 
ruin themfelves, in order to counterad the 
bad cffcSts of this miferly policy in Go- 
vernment. 



Unlefs, however, the ilockholder could 
have been perfuaded thus to expend his ca- 
pital, fifteen millions a-year lefs muft have 
been expended in the difierent articles the 
country produced or manufadured ; that is, 
a portion of demand would at once have been 
withdrawn from commodities of Britifh 
growth or manufadlure, nearly equal to the 
whole demand created by the foreign trade 
of the country in the year 1786, when the 
million was firft fet afide to accumulate, as 
the exports from England amounted in thdt 
y^ear to the fum of L. 15,385,987. 

But if it is true, (which all writers ou 

politic^ 
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political ceconomy, however much they 
may differ on other flibjefts, concur in af- 
ferting *), that the whole quantity of indu- 
ftry employed to bring any commodity to 
the market, naturally fiiits itfelf to the effec- 
tual demand, and conftantly aims at bring- 
ing the precife quantity thither that is fuf- 
ficient to fupply the demand; it follows, 
Qj. that 

* Que la toialitS des fommu du revenu rentre datu la circular 
iion annuelUf ct la parcoure dans toute fan etendue ; qu^tl nefe 
formi point dt fwtuna pkutdares^ ou du moiru qu'il y alt compiti' 
fation entre lellet qtufeforment et celles qui revimnait dans la cir* 
culation ; car autrement ces fortunes pScunialres arreterount la 
dl/lrthution d*une partie du revenu annuel de la nation^ et retlendroi' 
ent hTphule du Royaume au prijadice de la rentree des avances de 
la culture f de la retrthut'ton dufaJatre des artifans^ et de la confom- 
motion que doiventfaire les differentes clajfes d*hommes qui exercent 
des profejffions lucratlves : Cette interception du picuk dimlnueroit 
la reprodudton dei revenus, \ • It is nccefTary that the (nm- 
^* total of the revenue fhoald enter into the annual cir- 
'' culation, and pervade it in its ntmoft extent ; that no 
" pecuniary fortunes be formed, or, at leaft, that there be 
<* a compenfation between thoie that are formed, and thofe 
*• which, from extravagance, return into the circulation ; 
«' for, otherwife, the amafEng of pecuniary fortunes would 
*• impede the diftributton of a part of the annual revenue 
**.of the nation, and hold back part of the circulation of 
^' the mation, to the prejudice of the advances ncccflary for 

" the 
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that this diminution of demand mull occa- 
lion a fimilar diminution of the produdions 
of the country •/ 

Though the opinions of great and eminent 
men are here referred to for eftablifhing the 
pofition, that a diminution of demand mull 
occalion a diminution of produce, that is, 
of wealth ; it is not on authority alone that 
this inference refts. The reafons why it 
mull happen have been Hated, and the pro- 

grefs 

" the condudl of agriculture, of the recompence of the fa- 
** lary of the artifans, and of the confumption incident to 
" the different clafTes of men who exercife lucrative pro- 
** feflions: and this redu<Sion would inevitably diminifh 
** the revenue reproduced." 'i/faxlmes QSnhaks du Gouver* 
nement Economlqucy par Qvesnay. 

Le revenu eji done U canevas de la di'penfe propremtnt diu* 
IlUmportc que le revenufoit dtpenfi^ car toute fpargne fur U mr- ♦ 
nu ejl diminution de depenfey et par une fuUe direSe de produQim 
et ds revenu, <* The revenue, then, properly fpeaking, is 
" the groundwqrk of the expence. It is necefTary that the 
** revenue (hould be expended ; for every favlng in the re- 
** venue occafions a diminution of expenditure, and, by 
" dirc<5l confequence, of produ<^ion and of future reve- 
'* nue." Philofophie Rural.' , ou Economic Glncrak et Politique 
de r.lgricuUure, p. 48. See alfo Wealth of Nations, vol, ij 
t P' 7^-4to edit. 
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grefs that a diminution of demand would 
probably make, in curtailing the production 
of commodities, was traced out in the cafe 
of a fuppofed diminution of demand for 
butchers-meat, wine and muflard*j and 
the fame reafoning is applicable to every 
article of the produce of any country for 
which there exifts a failure of demand. 

But if this efFedl neceflarily attends a 
diminution of demand, which not only 
reafon, but the authority of all eminent 
men, concurs in faying muft enfue ; an ab- 
ftradion of demand, to the extent of fif- 
teen millions, muft have occafioned a fimi- 
lar deficiency of annual produftion. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that three hundred mil- 
lions (calculating the value of the fifteen 
millions of produce which muft have been 
annihilated, at twenty years purchafe) 
of real wealth would have been extinguifli- 
ed, before this accumulating fund, with all 
its boafled adivity, could have in all proba- 
bility converted one hundred millions of 

the revenue into capital. 

In 

♦ See page 87, 
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In truth, the eficds of this diminution of 
demand to the extent of fifteen millions, 
would have been much more formidable 
than what is here reprefented ; becaufe it 
has already been eflablifhed, that the dimi- 
nution in value of every commodity, occa- 
fioned by the diminution of demand, mufl 
be always much greater than the value of 
the demand abftraded *• 

Difmal as the confequences of this ex- 
periment muft have been in diminifhin^ 
the reprodudion and revenue, there ap- 
pear, on the other hand, no good effedts 
likely to have refulted from it in relation 
to the capital of the country, to counteraft 
its evil eflfeds on the revenue. 



I The flockholders, who would have been 

tempted to fell by the offer of the Commif* 

' iioners of this Sinking Fund, would, it is 



evident, have had in their poflefGon fifteen 
millions of capital, upon the employment of 
which in fuch a manner as to return a pro- 

fit;, 

♦ Sec page 89, 
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fit|. their income, that is, their fiibfiftence, 
muil have depended. To acquire a profit, ve 
know that capital mufl: be employed to fup- 
plant or perform a portion of kbom*, in 
producing or giving form: to commodities ; 
and' it is hardly pofEble to fuppofe, that 
there could have exifted any new channels 
of fo. employing capital, at a moment when 
there was forcibly created: a diminution of 
demand for commodities^ to the extent of 
fifteen millions. 

So far from its being reafonable to fuppofe 
there could have exified, under fuch circum- 
fiances, any opportunity of employing an 
additional quantity of capital, it is certain, 
that fo great a diminution of demand muft 
have thrown out of employ fome of that 
capital which was ufeful in fupplanting la- 
bour, in the progrefs of bringing to market 
thofe commodities, for which there could 
no longer have fubfifled a demand. / 

The only means, therefore, thofe flock- 
holders could have had of forcing the capi- 
tal 
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tal in their hands into employment, muft 
have been by offering to fupplant labour, 
at a cheaper rate than that at which it was 
antecedently performed. A competition 
would thus have arifen ; the profit of capi- 
tal muft have been diminiihed ; the intereft 
paid for ftock or money muft have fallen^ 
and of courfe the value of fixed annuities, 
or Government fecurities, muft have rifen : 
and this muft have continued progreflively, 
till capital became fo abundant, and its pro- 
fits fo diminiihed, that the proprietors would 
have been induced to remove it to other 
countries, where higher profits might be 
made ; and France would inevitably have 
been amply fupplied with capital, the want 
of which is the great drawback on her in- 
duftry. 

Neither is it theory alone which points 
out thefe evils, as the neceflary refult of 
fuch a meafure ; for, as far as pradice gives 
us an opportunity of judging, the accuracy 
of the inference is uniformly confirmed by 
experience. When Pope Innocent XIp 

reduced 
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reduced die interefl: of his debt from 
4 to 3 per cent^y and employed the fum {a- 
ved to accumulate, but a fhort time clapfcd 
till the new 3 per cent, fund fold at one 
hundred and twelve. In like manner, when 
the interefl: of the national debt of England 
was reduced, in 17 17, from 6 to 5 per 
cent., and the faving devoted to accumula- 
tion; the confequence was, that in 1727, 
from the rife of public fecurities, there was 
an opportunity of again reducing the inte- 
refl: from 4 to 3 per cent., and of applying 
an additional fum to accumulate. This, of 
courfe, produced another rife, and to fuch 
a degree, that. in the year 1733, we learn 
from authority, that " the finking fund 
** was now grown to a great maturity, and 
" produced annually about L. 1,200,000 j 
" and was become almoft a terror to ill the 
" individual proprietors of the public debt, i 
*^ The high flateof credit, the low rate of 
" interell of money, and the advanced price 
" of all public fl:ocks and funds above par, 
'^ made the. great monicd companies, and 

'' all 
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*^ all their proprietors, apprehend nothing 
" more than being obliged to receivfe their 
" principal too faft ; and it became almojl the 
** unrverfal confent of mankind j that a million 
" a-year was as much as. the creditors of the 
*^ public could bear to receive in difcharge of 
^^ part of their principal *.'' 

Nothing can more forcibly illuftrate the 
truth of the opinions which have been fta* 
ted, than what Sir Robert Walpole here 
affirms. If.be had been aware of the na- 
ture and the foundation of the profit of 
ftock ; if he had perceived the t&Sc^ of 
forced parfimony, not only in depreciating 
thofe commodities from which it abflraSs 
Si portion of demand, but even in depreci^- 
ating that for which it creates a demand ; 

(if ht had written on purpoie to fupport and 
iUuflrate the theory here built upon,he could 
not have done it with more eifiedt than by 
•ilating, " that a million a-year became as 

" much 

* Conflderatioiis concevaing the Public Funds, the Pu- 
blic Revenues, and the A nnual Supplies, by Sir Robert 
WALPOLt» p. ^6, 
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" much as the creditors of the public could 
" bear to receive." 

It is remarkable, too, that this is almoft 
the only fad in the whole pamphlet, to the 
truth of which his advetfary, in his reply, 
ieems to fubfcribe*. And, indeed, Mr 
Hume, nearly twenty years afterwards, 
plainly ihew:s, that he was aware of that 
circunailance, by iik^tii^, that; '^ in- time;s 
" of peace and fecurky, when alone it is 

" poffible 

^ *' You tell uSf that the public creditors were fo far 
*' from making ^y prcyiflon for themfelvesy either in 
** xh&r Separate or their corporate capacity, that the fink- 
** mg fuQfi ihoiild be applied to the difcharge of their 
** principal, that^ vheneyet k hatli been applied to this 
« purpofe, the only conteft between them hath been, who 
^ (kould x>ot be paid. 

** In another place you tell us, That the South Sea 
** Company were fo far from looking upon their being 
'* firft paid off, as a privilege or beneficial preference, that 
•* they exprefsly provided againft It : This, again, is very 
** true, nor have we denied it.'* The Cafe of the Sinking 
Fund, being a full reply to a late pamphlet, entitled. Some 
Coniiderations, 6x. p. rf. 
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" poilibie to pay debt, the monled mterefl 
" are averfe to receive partial payments, 
" which they know not how to difpofe of 
" to advantage */' 



Further, the dodrine here maintained 
derives (Irong and ample confirmation from 
the gradual and progreffive efled which 
the following ftatement (hews the linking 
fund to have had on the price of public fe- 
curities during the laft peace. 

STATEMENT, fhc wing the Prices at which 3 per cent. 
Stock w^ bought bj the Sinking Fund, in every 
Qaartefy from the beginning of the Tear 1787 to the 
end of the Year 1792. 

1787. 

Qr. Pr. 

2. ending Jan. 31. 744- 

3. - Apr. 30. 76 

4. - July3i. 74i. 

5. - Oa. 31. 714: 

1790. 

Qr. Pr. 

14. ending Jan. 31. 78 

15. - Apr.30. 7&J 

16. - July 31. ^3i 

17. - Oft. 31, 76I 

* See a note to the fir ft edition of Jfc Hume's Dif- 
courfe on Public Credit, which is fuppreffed in the later 
editions. 



1788. 


1789. 


Qr. . Pr. 


Qr. Pr. 


6. - 76 


10. - 73t 


7. - 75t 


11. - 74 


8. - 74i 


I a. - 76i 


9- - 74i 


13. - 8oy 


1791.. 


1792. 


Qr. Pr. 


Qr. Pr. 


i8. - ^9i 


a a. - 88i 


19- - 79t 


23- - 9<5i 


ao. . bit 


24. - 90i 


21. - SSi 


aj. - 9oi 




Yet 
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H7 



Yet during thefe fix years, one would have 
imagined, that To many opportunities muil 
have occurred of employing capital in new 
channels, that the accumulating fund be^ 
ing abforbed in new adventures, could not 
have diminiihed the value, that is, the inte* 
reft of capital > for the number of inclo^ 
fnre bills, of road and canal bills, never 
was fo great in fo ihort a time^, whilft 

the 



* Table, ihewing the Number of Ads of Parlia- 
ment for Roiads, Bridges, &c. which pafied in 
each of the following Years. 
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22 


25 
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^6 


36 
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Paving and other 
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parochial im- 




















provements, - 
The total. 


20 
80 


H 
B3 


'4 


•4 


t8 


20 • 


20 


19 ^^9 1 

1 . J 


66 


9» 


96 


86 I116 


ii3i 


1 750. J 
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the increare of our exports *, of the tcwi- 
nage of our fhipping f , as well as the ex- 
tenfion of machiniery in every branch of 
manufadure, was equally remarkable ; and 
it is certain, that the increafe of produce and 
manufadlures muft have required an addi- 
tional capital to circulate them. 

Experience, however, fhews us, that this 
was not the cafe. Stocks rofe from 74 to 
96 i that is, the intereft or value of capital 
funk from four pounds one fhilling and 
one penny, to three poimds two (hillings 
and fixpence 'per annum s yet there was 
then only L. 1,000,000 a-year fet afide 

for 

* Amount of the Exports from Great Britam in the follow- 
ing years. 

Year. L. Year. L. Year. L. 

1786, . 16.300,725 1789, . 20,013,297 I 1791, . 22,731,994 

1787,-18,296,166 1790^. 20)120,120 I 1792,-24,905,200 
1788, - 18,124,082 

f Account of the Tonnage of Britiih Shipping cleared 

outwards in the following years. 
Year. Tons, Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 



1786, 982,132 

1787, 1,104,711 

1788, 1,243,206 



»789> »>343'8oo I 1791, i,333,io€ 
1790, 1,260,82811792, 1,396,003 
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for accumulation, arid the "ttrhole film ac- 
cumulated during the five years, amount- 
ed to L. 5,424,592 * ; that is, to little tnorQ 
than a third of\that which the, temerity of 
Mr PitT projeded, on the firft year. of the 
return of peace,, to abftraft from expen^ 
diture in the acquifition of commodities 
the produce and growth of .the country, 
and to convert into capital. 

In the receipt of the income-tax, Mr 
Pitt, however, was difappointed : it never 
much exceeded five millions and a half f j 
But if he had remained Minifter, and we 
had enjoyed peace, a fum to this amount 
would, till the year 1811, have been appli- 
cable to accumulation, over and above the 

R 2 fum 

• Report of the SeleA Committee, relating to the* 
Public Income and Expenditure, 1791 : Appendix X. 
No* I. 

f The receipt of the Income Tax for one year, ending 
. 5th April 1801, amounted to L. 5>74i»i50 -—See Refolu- 
lions voted by the Houfe of Commons, 
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fum of L. 5,585,572 *, applicable to thaC 
purpofe at the time peace was reftored ; 
that is, a fum of upwards of L. 11, 000,00a 
would have been aimually withdrawu 
from expenditure on commodities, the 
produce and manufacture of the coun- 
try, and applied by law to accumula- 
tion; — a fyftem which never could have 
been carried into execution, without ef- 
feding the ruin of the country, both by 
the diminution it muft have occafioned of 
its produce and manufadures^ and by ther 
means it mufl have afforded of aggrandizing 
our enemies, by fumifliing them with ca- 
pitaL 

The income tax has now been repealed, 
and the finking fund is new-modelled by 
the 42. Geo. III. cap. 71. By this law, 
the Sinking Fund eftabliihed in 1786, and 

that 

• Sec No. 1 3. Accounts prefented to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, refpedbing the public funded debt, and the redu^on. 
thereof, 1802. 
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diat of the year 1792, the Old and New 
Sinking Funds, as they are called, are con- 
folidated; the provilions concerning the 
old finking fund, as to the application of 
the intereft after it amounted to three mil- 
lions, are done away; the annuities, as 
they expired, are directed to be no longer 
carried to the account of the Commiflion- 
ers J one per cent, on & new loan is re Kler- 
ed unneceflary ; the L. 200,000 annually 
granted is made a permanent grant; and 
the produce of both the new and the old 
fund is made applicable to accumulate at 
compound interefl, till the debt, amount- 
ing, at the time of pafling the a£t, to 
L. 488,987,656 *, is extinguifhed. 

Even now, then, on the return of peace, 
as the law ftands, there will be an accumu- 
lating fund of more than fix millions per 
R 3 annum. 

• Sec No. 13. Accounts prefented to the Houfe of Com^ 
anoas, refpe&ing the public funded debt, 5cc. i8o2« 
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annum *. Six millions xnuft, therefore, be 
withdrawn from the acquifition of commo- 
dities, the growth and manufa^hire of the 
country, and forcibly converted into capi- 
tal ; a fituation which will reqjiire much 
attention from thofe who have the ma- 
nagement of the country at the time. It 
is an experiment hitherto untried. The acr 
cumulating fund has rifen to this magnir 
tude during warfare ; and the efFeds of ac- 
•x:umulation, during war, are more than 
counteradled by the extraordinary expen- 
diture it occafions. The accumulating fund 
now provided by law, is nearly fix times 
greater than any of which we have had 
experience during peace. Indeed, it a- 
mounts, in one year, to a fum almoft equal 
to alj that was accumulated betwixt the 

^ year 

• The fum to be expended in the prefent quarter, by 
the Cominiffioners of the Sinking Fund, is L'. 1,668,161, 
i? s. I d. 
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year 17 17 and the year 1732 * j which re- 
duced the value of capital from 6 to 3 per 
cent, i for, in this laft year, 3 per cents. 
were at one hundred and one. It is larger, 
too, than the fum-total of what was ac- 
cumulated during the laft peace f, and 
the 3 per cents, were then gradually raifed 
from fixty to nearly one hundred ; that is^ 
the value of capital was reduced from 5 to 
3 per cent. 

Thofe, therefore, who have the manage- 
ment of the Public Treafury on the return 
of peace, muft be careful, on the one hand, 
left, from the abftradion of demand to the 
amount of fix millions, the price of com- 
R 4 modities 

♦ The fam-total applied for this purpofe, during that 
period, amounted to L. 6,464,132. See Sinclair's Hiftory 
of Public Revenue, Part II. p. 122. ' 

. t The fum iHued to the Commiffioners of the Sinking 
Fund betwixt the ift of Auguft 1786, and the ift of Au- 
guft 179(9 amounted to L. 5,424,592. Report of the 
Conlmittee of the Houfe of Commons on the Public Ex- 
penditure, 1791 : App. X. No^i. 
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modities be reduced to fuch a degree as to 
difcourage reproduftion ; they muft be cau- 
tious not to miftake, for the effedls of abun- 
dance, that which in reality may be only the 
effed of failure of demand. On the other 
hand, they muft befcrupuloufly attentive to 
the effeds of this forced incrcafe of capital ; 
for if 3 per cents, fliould by this means be 
quickly raifed to par, or, in other words, if 
the value of capital fhould be reduced from 
upwards of 5 per cent, to 3, and the fame 
caufes continue to operate its farther re- 
dudion, in the prefent jGtuation of Europe 
it will inevitably fumifh our enemies with 
what will render them moft formidable. 

That both thefe confequences muft en- 
fue is undoubted, and that, too, with a 
degree of unexpeded rapidity. Of the ab- 
ftradion of demand to the amount of fix 
millions a-year, from goods the growth 
and produce of the country, we have no 
experience ; neither have we experience of 
the effeds of forcibly adding fix million^ 

annually 
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annually to the capital of the nation : but 
iince there exifled an accumulating fund in 
this country, fix millions have never been 
accumulated by the public even in a courfe 
of years, without creating fuch abundance 
of capital in proportion to the demand for 
it, as to reduce its value to 3 per cent, per 
annum. 

That the prefent fituation of the country 
is difierent from what it was at any former 
period, is moft certain. That it may, there- 
fore, be able to fiiftain a larger accumulation 
than formerly, is probable ; but accumula- 
tion of capital muft at all times have its 
bounds, beyond which if it is enforced, the 
confequences which have been ftated muft 
inevitably be produced. 

/We already know, that the value of ca- 
pital may be reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 
by forced accumulation j and it is impof- 
fible to fay how low it may be brought, by 
the continued progrcfs of accumulation, 

which 
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vhich increafes the quantity of capital ; 

Iy^hilil, far from increafing, (by the efFed 
it has of abftrading revenue from expendi- * 
ture in confumable commodities, and con- 
fequently of abridging confumption), it 
inevitably diminiihes the demand for it. 

If, indeed, the whole of the capital 
which muft by this means be created, 
could poffibly be kept within the coun- 
try, it is demonftrable, that before any 
confiderable progrefs could be made in this 
fyftem of accumulation, the value of capi- 
tal muft be reduced to a trifle. / 

How far fuch an abundance of capital, if 
produced univerfally over, the world by the 
increafed induftry of man, direded to the 
produdion and formation of thofe things 
every way ufeful to fupplant and perform 
labour, (the fole method in which the capi- 
tal of a country ought to be increafed) J would 
be beneficial, is a queftion we are not here 
called upon to agitate. 

What 
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^ . What is afErmed, and what we have at- 
tempted to eftablifti by argument, is, that a 
nation, in the circumftances and fituation 
gf the Britifti Empire, cannot, with impuni- 
ty, either forcibly abftrad a fum fo large as 
has been propofed, from, expenditure in con- 
fumable goods of its produce 2^nd manufac- 
ture y or forcibly accuijiulate its capital with 
fuch fapidity, 

For no njition, without injury to the pro- 
grefs of its wealth, can thus rapidly in- 
(creafe its capital, at the expence of ab- 
flrading annually fo large a fum from ex- 
penditure in confuniable commodities ; and, 
in the prefent fituation of Europe, if this 
country could, by p^rfimony, render capi- 
tal fo abundant j ^s it is impoflible to pre- 
vent the removal of it, it would be rela- 
tively injurious to our intereft j for the fi- 
tuation of other nations, and thofe, too, 
whofe interefls, at prefent, we would leafl; 
wifli to promote, is . fuch, that they would 

derive 
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derive more benefit from it than would rc- 
fult to the Britifh Empire. 

In truth, though Parliament has formally 
announced, by an aft of the Legiflature *, 
the extindlion of the national debt in fbr- 
ty-five years ; or, in other words, the de- 
fign of abftrafting from expenditure, and 
forcibly converting into capital, within 
that period, a fum amounting nearly to 
five hundred millions j that is, to more than 
fix times what has been efteemed the a- 
mount of the whole capital now employed 
in the condud of our foreign trade f j — 
that ad, fooner or later, mufl: be reconfi- 
dered : for the impbffibility of accumula- 
ting a penny till it amounts to the value 
of five hundred millions of earths of folid 

gold^ 

♦ See Appendix, No. VI. containing extracts of cap. 71. 
42. Geo. hi* 

f See Mr Pitt's Compuution, Afpemdix, No. IV. 
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^oldj is not more apparent, than the impoC- 
fibility , without the ruin of the country, of 
abllrading from expenditure, in its goods 
and manufadures, a revenue fo large as 
L. 5,585,572, and that, too, annually in- 
creafing at compound intcreft for forty-five 
years *. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more abfurd, 
than the golden dreams with which Parlia^ 
ment and the nation have been amufed^ 
through the medium of the calculations 
that have been formed on this fubjed f . 

Perhaps 

• Sec Appendix, No. VIL where a flatement is given 
«f the fum that, under this fyftexnt if purfued, jnuft every 
half year be abftradted from expenditure in goods the 
produce and manufuAure of the country, and forcibly 
converted into capital during the forty-five years, which, 
before the expiration of that term, will be found to amount 
to upwards of L. 20,000,000 /rr amium. 

^ See Appsnoix, No. VIII. containing a ftatement 
prefented to the Houfc of Commons 7th April 1802, of the 
amount of (lock which will be purchafed in forty 'five and 
forty-fix years, at the feveral rates of intereft 3, 3i, 3 J-. sJ-i 
and 4 ptr ant, by a finking fund of L. 5*585,572 per i 
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Perhaps it may with reafon be thought, 
that nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the faith that feems to be repofed in 
them. 

For though the Sinking Fund, the ofF- 
fpring of this delufion, never can, with- 
out ruining the country, be accumulated to 
an amount equal to the debt of the nation, 
yet its exiftence has greatly facilitated the 
contrading of debt ; that is, it has enabled 
thofe who had the management of the 
Government more completely to derange 
the natural and moft advantageous diftri- 
bution of the property of the country ^ 
— that diftribution, which, giving to the 
pofleflbr the greateft real intereft in the 
property he has to manage, affords the 
greateft encouragement to thofe exertions 
of induftry in the condudl of it, which 
alike benefit the proprietor and the pu- 
blic. 

The extreme importance of the fubjedl 

alone 
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alone appears a fufficient apology for ha- 
ving gone fo much at length into the con- 
fideration of the legiflative provifions for 
paying off the national debt. But, indeed, 
it was neceflary, in giving an idea of tht 
origin and progrefs of wealth, to (hew that 
it can alone be increafed by the means by 
which it is produced j and this could not be 
effeded without inveftigating the confe- 
quences of parfimony, (which has been hi- 
therto confidered as the moil adive means 
of increafing wealth), and without fiiUy ; 
explaining why parfimony, when pufhed "^^ 
beyond a certain extent, whether private, or 
public, whether the effedl of the depraved ' 
tafte of individuals, or of an erroneous fy- ' 
ftem of legiflation, muft be fatal to the pro- 
grefs of public wealth. 

Having now endeavoured to do away 
the impreffion which prejudice has created 
on this fubjed, we are at liberty to proceed 
to the confideration of how far, and in 
what manner and proportions, the produce 

of 
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of land, and of labour, whether performed 
by the hand of man or by capital, contri- 
butes to the increafe of national wealth ^ for 
as thefe conftitute the fole fources of public 
wealth, fo they muft form the fole means 
of increafing it. 



CHAP. 



CHAP- V. 



OF THE MEANS OF AUGMENTING WEALTH, 
AND THE CAUSES THAT REGULATE ITS 
INCREASE. 



Xhou gh land, labour and capital have been 
confidered as forming the fources of the 
wealth of mankind, and though we have 
endeavoured to eftablifh the opinion, that 
wealth can alone be increafed by the means 
by which it is produced j it does not from 
Shence follow, that land, labour and capi- 
tal fhould each of them »f!brd means of in- 
creafing wealth ; far lefs that they fhould, in 
diilerent ftages of fociety, contribute to- 

S wards 
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ward; its increafe, in any thing like fimilar 
proportioxj^ 

It has already been obferved, that in the 
early ftate of his exiftence, paan nauft have 
derived a greater proportion of his wealth 
from land than at any fubfequent flage of 
fociety. To the produce of the earth, 
which nature prefented to his view, he nauft 
at firft have had recourfe for the fatisiiic- 
tion of all his appetites and defires. 

His bodily labour, in this ftate of focie- 
ty, muft, in its objed, have been fimilar to 
that of the other animals, calculated to 
appropriate and prepare for confumption 
ihofe things which nature afforded j and, 
under fuch circumflances, the fhare of his 
labour muft have been fmall, indeed, which 
could either be fupplanted or performed by 
capital. The club with which he deftroys* 
Jiis prey i the wooden knife with which he 
prepares it for confumption; the hpok 
>yijth which he draws towards him, and ap- 
propriates 
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propriates the fruit of trees j the hatchet 
of Hone with which he obtains and fa- 
Ihions thofe his rude inftruments; form 
nearly the whole capital that the hiftory 
of favage nations difplays to our view. 

Thus circumftanced, like the reft of the 
animal creation, on nature he depends alone 
for the means of continuing his exiftence. 
The fertility of fome feafons beftows an 
ample, the fterility of others affords only a 
Icanty fupply ; and man feems little to fur- 
pafs other animals, cither in dexterity in fe- 
curing the objedts his appetites fuggeft as 
defirable, or in ingenuity in preferving and 
adapting them for confumption, 

► Even in this ftate, however, as an animal ' 
cannot be captured and appropriated, or a 
quantity of fruit coUeded and conveyed 
home without labour, his wealth cannot be 
confidered as exclufively proceeding from 
Jand, though this is obvioufly the great^nd 
S 2 principal 
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principal fource from whence he acquires 



It* 



But the moment man appears in the date 
of a /hepherd or an hufbandman, we per- 
ceive his labour, whether performed by his 
hands or capital, taking a new diredion, 
and afting in a fphere peculiar to the hu-: 
man fpecies. 

It is no longer employed, like that of the 
Other animals, in fecuring or falhioning the 
fcanty fupply which nature affords ; but 
points itfelf to the more important object, 
<jf increafing the quantity, and meliorating 
the quality, of thofe productions of nature 
that are moll defirable to him. 

The fppntaneous produce pf the earth, at 
firft the chief fource of his wealth, npwife 
contributes to the increafe of it ; for it i^ 
to his perfonal labour, and th^t performed 
by the capital he creates, to which he owes, 
the augmented produdipn of thofe things, 

tl^e 
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the firft fupply of which he derived from • 
Tiatui*e, 

The increafe of the wealth of mankind 
may, therefore, be properly confidered 
as arifing from labour, whether perfonal or 
performed by capital, diredled towards 
the increafe of the quantity, and meliora- 
tion of the quality, of the produdions of na- 
ture ; and from that defcription of labour, 
whether performed by his hands or by ca- 
pital, from which, in a certain degree, he, 
in common with other animals, derived the 
objedis of his defire fron> his earlieft exift- 
ence j to wit, from labour, directed towards 
appropriating and adapting to confumption 
what forms his wealth. 

It muft be obferved, too, that this laft 
fource of the increafe of the wealth of 
mankind, is, in the progrefs of fociety, in 
fome degree narrowed, as the produdtions 
of the ocean are almoft the fole objeds of 
defire, that, in the progrefs of fociety, re- 
main unappropriated. 

S3 I^ 



r 
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In civilized fociety, therefore, wj^.thtf 
, exception of what he derives from the o- 
cean, the wealth of man can alone be in- 
creafed : — 

1. By labour, whether perfonal or per- 
formed by capital, employed in increaiing 
the quantity, and meliorating the quality^ 
of the objects of his defire> that is, by 
agriculture. 

2. By labour, whether perfonal or per- 
formed by capital, employed in giving 
form to, and ads^pting commodities for, 
confumption 5 that is, by manufaEluring in^ 
dujlry. 



lA 




Though we have already vindicated ma- 
nufaduring induftry, from the attempts of 
fome philofophers, to prove that it is total- 
ly unprodudive of wealth, it in truth, how- 
ever, ads a very fubordinate part in the 
formation of the increafed wealth of every 

fociety. 
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unfhackled by legal reftridions of 
Torced didHbutions of 4>roperty. 

It is evident, that the wealth arifitig from 
giving form to, and adapting commodities 
for, conTumption,^ muft depend upon the 
produdion of a fufficieat quantity of raw 
materials to be fafhloned, as well as upon 
the exigence of a fufficiency of food and 
neceilaries, for the fuftenance of thofe who 
are fo employed. 

In civilized fociety, the multiplied rela- 
tions which the varied diftributions of pro- 
perty create, tend to render the fubjeft 
more obfcure. Perhaps, therefore, there is 
no means of forming a more accurate idejt 
of the relative importance of agricultural 
and manufaduring induftry, in increafing 
the wealth of a community, throughout 
the whole progrefs of fociety, than by con- 
lidering the relative importance of land ayid 
labour, in the formation of wealth, antece- 
dent to the period in which man direded 

S4 his 
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his labour to the objed df mci»c 
quantity, or meliorating the quality, of corn^ 
modities: for agricultural induftry main- 
tains, in all periods of fociety, the fame pre- 
eminent relation to manufaduring indu- 
ftry, in the formatim of vnealth, that land 
then bore to labour ; as man, in that fiate, 
derived from the fpontaneous produdions 
of the earth, accurately and diftindly, the 
fame defcription of wealth with which, at 
fubfequent periods of fociety, agricultural 
induftry exclufively fumifhes him. Whilft, 
in like manner, manufaduring induftry 
contributes to his wealth in eifery ftage of 
fociety, compatatively in the fame degree 
that labour, whether performed by his 
hands or by capital, did in that early and 
rude period of his exiftence. 

In different civilized focieties, the diftri- 
bution of manufaduring induftry, employ- 
ed in preparing the produce of the earth 
for ccmfumption, is various. Great quan- 
tities of it, in fome communities, are ex- 
pended 
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^10^ for the fatisfadion of the deiires of 
a few, whilft the reft of the fociety uncon- 
fcioufly fufier, not only from the loik of 
the fhare of manufaduring induftry, in a* 
dapting for confumption what forms the 
objeds of their deiire ; but from a diverficm 
to the formation of thofe things that are cal- 
culated to flatter the whims of the luxurious, 
of a part of the labour and capital that would 
be more advantageoully employed in agri- 
cultural induilry, for the purpofe of pro- 
curing an ample fupply of the necellaries 
of life. 

Though, from this circumftance, manu* 
faduring induftry, in fome fbcieties, ac- 
quires an appearance of importance, yet 
the relation which, from the nature of 
things, agricultural and manufaduring in- 
duftry muft inevitably bear to one another, 
never can be altered. 

In confidering the increafe of the wealth 

of 
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of mankind, it is the caufes that regHlit^ 
the diftribution of induftry, and the confe- 
quences that arife from the manner in 
which it is diftributed, that form by fai* 
the mod interefting objeds of fpeculation 5 
and it is thefe which will here form the 
chief fubjedt of confideration. 

Before, however, proceeding to this in* 
veftigation, the relative importance of la- 
bour and capital in increafing wealth, whe- 
ther employed in manufaduring or agri- 
cultural induftry, prefents a queftion which 
forces itfelf into coniideration by the man- 
ner in which it has been treated by almoft 
all writers on political oeconomy. 

The dexterity that man acquires in per- 
forming labour, by confining himfelf to 
one particular branch, has been dwelt upon 
from the times of Xenophon to the pre- 

fent day *. 

This 

* *' Nor are thefe, which have been mentioned, the onlf 
** reaibns why the diflies fent from the king's table are 

** grateful 
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Tbis idea has, Indeed, been carried fo 
far, that the legiflation of fome countries 
feems to have been conduced on the perfua- 

fion, 

•• grateful tothofe who receive them; they are in themfelve? 
** far more delicions to the tafte than others. And, indeed, 
** it is not furpridng that this fliould be the cafe : for as 
** other arts are pradifed to mucli greater advantage in 
" large cities, fo the king's viands are drefled in the mod 
«* exqulllte manner, for, in fmall towns, the fame 
'' perfons are employed to make a bedftead, a door, a 
•* plough, a table s — (frequently, too, the very fame man is 
^ a houfe-builder, and thinks himfelf well off if he thus finds 
'* a fufficient number of employers to enable him to earn 
'' a livelihood : it is impoflible, however, that a man prac- 
^ tiling a great variety of trades can be expert in them 
** all) :— but in great cities, where there are many who 
'^ have a demand for each article, an individual gets 
" a fufficient living by exercifing a fmgle profeilion :— 
** and not even the whole of thatj but one makes flioes for 
•* men, and another for women only, Softietimes, even, 
** one man maintains himfelf by iewing (hoes, and another 
** by cutting them out ; one by cutting and (baping gar- 
•* ments, and another, without interfering with any other 
** part of the bufinefs, by joining the pieces together* A 
** man, therefore, who confines himfelf to one fimple depart- 
** ment of workmanfhip, muft of necefiity execute it in the 
** beft manner. The cafe i» precifely the fame with re- 

•• {pea 
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lion, not only that labour was bell performed 
when the attention is confined to one par- 
ticular branch j but, on the belief that men 
acquire additional dexterity, in executing 

that 

** fpedt to the preparing of food ; for he who has but one 
*' and the fame perfon for his bed-maker, his butler, his 
*' baker» his cook, and his caterer, mud lay his account 
<* with being but indifferently ferved : but where the fole 
<( occupation of one perfon is to manage the boiling, and 
*' of another the roafling of the meat ; where one is enga- 
" ged only in boiling, and another in frying fifli ; where 
** one makes bread, not of all forts, but reftrids himfelf to 
** the fumifhing of one fpecies of an approved good qua- 
*« lity ; it feems to me, that, while die work is thus arran- 
*' ged, it muft, in its feveral parts, be performed in the 
♦* raoft perfe^ manner," Cyrop. Book vui. 

This pafTage in Xbnophon was pointed out to me by 
my learned friend Frofeffor Dalzel ; to whom I owe 
likewife the above tranflation* See the original. Appen- 
dix, No. IX. 

^* The advantages accruing to mankind, from their 
" betaking themfelves feverally to different occupations, 
" are very great and obvious ; for, tliereby, each beco- 
** ming expert and fkilful in his own particular art, they 
** are enabled to furnifh one another with the produds of 
*' their refpeftive labours, performed in a much better 
*^ manner, and with much lefs toil, than any one of them 
^ could do of himfelf," Hai.&is's ESzj on Mone^- and 
Coins, Part I. p. 16. 
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that Ipecies of labour which they have feeti 
performed from their earlieft infancy. On 
this principle, profeflions have been made 
hereditary, as was the cafe in Egypt, in 
fome parts of India, and in Peru. But the 
inconveniencies of this fyftem are apparent, 
and the idea has been generally reproba- 
ted. 

Of late years, however, great weight has 
been laid upon the advantages attending 
the di vifion of labour. The Author of the 
Wealth of Nations has, indeed, confidered 
this circumftance to be fo important, as 
to declare, that " it is the great mul- 
" tiplication of the produdions of all the 
" different arts, in confequence of the di- 
" vifion of labour, which occafions, in a 
" well-governed fociety, that univerfal 
" opulence which extends itfelf to the 
^^ loweft ranks of the people *." 

The 

t yTealth q£ Natioi^s, vol. i, p. 13. 410 edi^. 
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The extreme importance of the divi- 
fion of labour, in increafing wealth, is 
an idea vhich appears to be derived from 
contemplating the number of diftind: ope- 
rations that contribute towards the for- 
mation of fome of our moft trifling manu- 
fadures, fuch as the trade of pin-making, 
the profeffion which is, indeed, general- 
ly reforted to, to illuflrate the importance 
of the divifion of labour. 

Even in the conduct of this manufadure, 
however, the advantage derived from any 
degree of habitual dexterity, that can be 
created by the divifion of labour, or from 
the faving of time which would other- 
wife be loft in palling from one fpecies 
of work to another, nowife contributes to- 
wards expedition in forming the article, in 
comparifon of the circumftance of fup- 
planting and perfopning labour by capital. 
Without the machinery, which the faculty 
ttiat man pollefles of fupplanting labour 
by capital introduces, no great progrcfs, 

couW 
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could have been made in the rapidity with 
which pins are formed ; and one man, with 
the ufe of this machinery, though he goes 
through and performs all the operations 
himfelf, muft, obvioufly, manufadure more 
pins in an hour, than would be formed in a 
month, or even in a year, by any number 
of men amongft whom the labour could 
be divided, if unaided by the circumftance 
of part of their labour being fupplanted 
and performed by capital. 

It is in truth the great and diftinguifh- 
ing advantage which man poflelles of fup- 
planting and performing labour by capital j ^' 
in conjunction with the power of direding 
his labour to the increafe of the quantity, 
and melioration of the quality, of the pro- 
dudions of nature j (both faculties peculiar 
to the human fpecies), which form the 
means of procuring the wealth and com- 
forts enjoyed by civilized fociety. 

Xn the annals of the tranfadions and ne- 
gotiations 
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gotiations that have taken place between 
different nations on the fubjedl of commer- 
cial arrangements, the danger of admitting 
a country to a commercial competition, 
becaufe thedivifion of labour was there car- 
ried farther than in any other, is a thing 
unheard of: whilft the conflant and uniform 
ground of objedtion, urged by men whole 
prejudices lead themto think that commerce 
may be conduced in a manner injurious to 
a nation, is the fuperiority that the one 
country has over the other, derived from 
dexterity in fupplanting and performing 
labour by capital *• 

If, indeed, further confirmation was 
wanting, to eflablifh that this is the eflen* 
tial cirtumflanCe which gives birth to all 
improvement in the execution of labour, 
it is amply to be found in every flatement 
that ever came from any man pradically 

concerned 

♦ See AppENoiXy No. X. containing extracts from two 
different memorials publiflied in France at the time of the 
Commercial Treaty with this country. 
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concerned in any branch of iriariufadure } 
as it is uniformly to the introdudion of 
fome fort of machinery, to the efFeds of the 
application of chemiftry tomanufadures,or 
to the increafe or command of capital en- 
abling the manufaduters to reduce the 
price, and by this means creating an 
augmentation of demand, to which the 
extenfion of fales is attributed * : but if 
the explanation that has been given of 
the nature of the profit of ftock is juft and 
fatisfadory, it follows, that attributing 
the fuGcefs of a manufauory to the com- 
mand of capital, Is, in other words, attri-^ 
buting it to the circumftance of labour be- 
ing fupplanted by capital j as capital can 
alone be advantageoufly and profitably 
employed in performing this office. 

It is regarding the divifion of labour as 

the great fource of hunaan improvement^ 

T that 

• • See, on this fubje^. Appendix, No. XI, where va- 
rious examples in fupport of this opinion are extracted 
from di£Ferent commercial publications. 
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that has led the Author of the Wealth of 
Nations to Hate, that " the impoffibility of 
^^ making fo complete and entire a fepara- 
" tion of all the different branches of la- 
" hour employed in agriculture, is perhaps 
*^ the reafon why the improvement of the 
" produdive powers of labour in this art, 
** does not always keep pace with their im- 
** provemeilt in manufadures * }" whereas, 
in reality, nothing exhibits in fo ftriking a 
point of view the improvement of the hu- 
man race in the dexterous execution of la- 
bour, as the expedition and fuccefs with 
which, by two or three individuals, a large 
field is prepared for the reception of feed, 
compared with the time that it would cofl 
ten times the number of men M do the 
fame work, if unaided by the operation of , 
capital in fupplanting labour j and with 
the imperfed manner in which it would, 
after all, be executed, if the work was to 
be performed by the hand of man alone. 

Nothing 

♦ Wealth of Nations vol. ii. p. 8. 4toedit. 
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Nothing has a more powerful effed in 
niiflestding even the beft and inoft accurate 
underftandings, than an anxious defire to 
maintain a favourite opinion, or to fupport 
a favourite theory j and there is perhaps no 
ftronger illuftration of this unfortunate 
tendency, than what is tobe derived from 
the ftrained manner in which it has been 
attempted to eftablilh the opinion, that the 
divifiori of labour is the caufe of that uni- 
verfal opulence which fortunately prevails 
in many civilized focieties. 

To imprefs this belief, the introdudlion 
of machinery has been ftated as originally 
owing to the divifion of labour, of which 
it is confidered as a mere confcquence. 

But, in truth, the hiftory of man Ihews 
us, that the fimpleft and moft efficacious 
machines for fupplanting labour, — (inftru- 
ments with which habit has fo familiarized 
us, that we hardly dignify them with the 
name of machinery), — are introduced, at an 
T 2 early 
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early period of fociety when the divifion 
of labour is comparatively unpradlifed and 
unknown, for the purpofe of fupplanting 
the perfonal labour of maij in the conduft 
of agricultural induftry j— an art which, 
though its pre-eminence in the produdion 
of wealth is acknowledged, (even by thofe 
who wifh to eftablifh, that the divifion of 
labour is the great fource of the increafed 
opulence of mankind), is in no period of 
fociety diftinguifhed by reaping benefit 
from the divifion of labour *• 

Neither 

* " The fuperiorlty which the induftry of the towns 
*• has every where in Europe over that of the country, is 
*' not altogether owing to corporations and corporation 
" laws. It is fupported hy many other regulations. The 
** high duties upon foreign manxifa^res, and upon all 
" goods imported by alien merchants, all tend tp the fame 
" purpofe. Corporation laws enable the inhabitants of 
" towns to raife their prices, without fearing to be under- 
" fold by the free competition of their own countrymen. 
" Thofe other regulations fecure them equally againft that 
*« of foreigners. The enhancement of price occafioned by 
•« both, is everywhere finally paid by the landlords^ f^rm- 

«ersp 
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Neither does it appear, that there is any 

ground for attributing to this circumflance 

T3 the 

•* ers, and labourers of the country." Wealth of Nations, 
vol. I. p. 159. 4to edit. 

^' Land, mines and fisheries, require all both a fixed 
** and a circulating capital to cultivate them $ and their 
•* produce replaces with a profit not only thofe capitals, 
*• but all the others in the fociety." Ibkl. p. 338. 

** This impoffibility of making fo complete and entire a 
" reparation of all the different branches of labour em- 
*^ ployed in agriculture, is, perhaps, the reafon why the. 
'' improvement of the produdive powers of labour in this 
" art, does not always keep pace with their improvement 
** in manufadures." Ibid. p. 8. 

** It is the great multiplication of the produdions of all 
** the different arts, in confequence of the divifion of la- 
** hour, which occafions, in a well-governed fociety, that 
** univerfal opulence which extends it&lf to the loweft 
** ranks of the people." Ibid. p. 13. 

Though^ from the two, firil of thefe pafTages, it. ap* 
pears, that land is confideied by the Author of the 
Wealth of Nations, as the great, and almoft fole, fource of 
wealth ; and though, in the third pafTage, agriculture is 
Hated to reap comparatively but little benefit from the 
divifion of labour ; yet, in the lad, the divifion of labour is 
deemed to be the caufe of that univerfal opulence, which, 
in a well-governed, fociety, extends itfelf to the loweft 
ranks of the people. 

ffofif can tbejle cfiniofu be refOfuilcJf 
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tjie, modem improvements of machinery, 
in the condudl of .manufaduringjpduftry. 
The divifion of labour tends to confine the 
attention, and of courfe the knowledge of 
the workman, to the performing of ojie 
fimple pperation j whereas, the perfedion 
of manufa<5nring machinery is to com- 
bine and embrace the execution of the 
greateft ppfUble variety of operation in the 
formation of a commodity, by the ufe of 
^ one machine*. It appears, therefore, that 
the habits of thinking, which the divifion 
pf labour tends to generate in the manufac- 
turer, (if they have a»y efiSbd on the in- 

vention 

• Of this any one nxaj be fatis6ed, who choofes to look 
^t the cottonmilk now in ufe ; or at the machines formed 
on the model of that at Derby, for the erefting of which, 
in I734> Parliament rewarded Sir Thomas Lombe — 
•• This machine is faid to have contained 26,586 wheels, 
^ and 97,746 movements, that work 73,726 yards of filk 
f* at every turn of the wheel ; that is to fay, 318,504,960 
** yards in twcnty-fbnr hours, at three turns of the wheel 
f per minute." Advantages and Difadvantages of Great 
Britain with regard to <!ommerce, p- 1 2r. Lond. i }$±, 
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Vention and improvement of machinery), 
muft be detrimental ; as they are deftruc^ 
tive of that train of thought which leads 
to the perfedion of machinery. 

The eagernefs and anxiety of the Author 
of the Wealth of Nations, to enforce this 
his favourite opinion, has m^de him aflert, 
that " a great part of the machines em- 
" ployed in thofe manufadures in which 
" labour is moft fubdivided, were originalr 
" ly the- inventions of common workmen, 
** who being each of them employed in 
** fome very fimple operation, natiurally 
" turned their thoughts towards finding 
" out eafier and readier methods of per- 
" forming it*." 

The inaccuracy of the fad cannot efcape 
any one converfant with the hiftory of 
machinery : but if it was true, it would un- 
fortunately ha ve,in fome degree, the efied of 
overturning the very opinion it is meant to 
fupport ; as it would prove, that the divi- 
T4 fion 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p, 12. 410 edit* 
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fion of labour had not the fame happy ef* 
fed in the improvement of machinery, that 
is is faid to have in the manafadlure of 
other things ; common workmen, or men 
who execute a variety of other work, ha- 
ving been more fortunate in inventing and 
improving machines than machine-makers, ' 
or men whofe labour is folely confined to 
that particular employment. 

The truth is, the divifion of labour con- 
tributes (as is well illuftrated in the paf- 
fage of Xenophon formerly referred to*) 
much more to the nice execution of fome 
branches of refined manufailuring indu- 
flry, than, as is generally conceived, to any 
branch of manufaduring induftry being 
executed with great increafe of rapidity. 
In this laft refpedl, too, it may have fome 
influence, in confequence of its tendency to 
improve the dexterity of the workmen ; but 
this circumftance co-operates, in fo fmall a 
degree, with the power of performii^ la-» 
bour by capital, in producing this efieft, a& 

nowife 

♦ See page 28^. 
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nowife materially to invalidate the general 
eonclufion, — That it is to the chara(^eriftic' 
faculty which man pofIeiIes,f rom the earlicft 
l^riod of his exiftence, of applying mecha- 
nical principles to the conHriidion of tools 
and machines^ calculated to perform and 
fupplant labour, and to his powers of uling 
capital for the lame putpofe, in all hi« com- 
mercial relations, as well as in every tranfac- 
tion which requires the exertion of labour, 
that he owes the eafe and wonderful rapi- 
dity with which labour is executed j and, 
confequently , that extended opulence which 
expands itfelf throughout civilized fociety, 

" It is evident, upon a moment*^ reflec- 
** lion," (fays an anonymous writer, who 
feems to pofiefs a thorough knowledge of 
all our manufadures), ** that almoft every 
" convenience and external comfort we en- 
*•* joy, depends upon the fxngular Ikill of 
^* man, in the invention and ufe of ma- 
^^ chines. By this (kill our fields are culti* 
^* vated, our habitations are raifed, our gar- 
^' ufients are manufadured, our fhips are 

*' built^ 
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^^ built^ and knowledge is acquifed and dif* 
^ ibied, in company with the general ad- 
" vantages of coounerce, from pole to pole, 
^'i .Readme hiftory of mankind; oofifider 
" the gradual ftcps of civilization, from 
" barbarifm to refinement, and you will 
" not fail to difcover, that the progrefs of 
^ fociety, from its loweft and worft, to its 
^ higheft and moft perfed ftate, has been 
f* uniformly accompanied, and chiefly pro- 
^^ moted, by theliappy exertions of man, 
" in the character of a mechanic or engi- 
" neer. Let all machines be deftroyed, 
" and we are reduced in a moment to the 
" condition of favages j and in that ftate 
^^ man may, indeed, exift a long time, with- 
" out the aid of curious and complex ma- 
*^ chines j though, without them they can 
" never rife above it */' • 

* When Mr Hume, in the middle of laft 
century, fuppofed that the progrefs of hu- 
man induftry, in any country, was bound- 
ed 

» Letters on the utility of employing Machines to flior- 
loi Labour^ printed lySo* 
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ed and coofined By the. check it muft re- 
ceive from the augmentation of wages,. and 
^f that manu&<jhires gradnally .(hift.dieir 
" places, leaving thofe countries and pro- 
" vinces which they have already enrich- 
" ed, and flying to others, \yhither they are 
" allured by the cheapnefs of provifions 
" and labour, till they have enriched thefe 
** alfo, and are again baniihed by the lame 
^Vcaufes * >" he did not fufficicntly. attend 
to the xmlimited refources that are to be 
found in the ingenuity of man in invent- 
ing means of fupplanting labour by capi- 
tal J for any poffible augmentation of wa- 
ges that increafed opulence can occafion, is 
but a trifling drawback on the great advan- 
tages a country derives, not only from the 
ingenuity of man in fupplanting labour by 
machinery, but from capital laid out in 
roads, canals, bridges, inclofures, (hipping ; 
and employed in the conduft of home and 
foreign trade, all of which is alike engaged 
in fupplanting the neceffity of paying the 

wages of labour. 

.The 

f Pifcourfe on Money, p. 43; Edin. fjfu 
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The progrefs made of late years in Scot- 
land, in the art of diftilling fpirits, affords 
a ftrong illuflration and example of the vail 
refources of human ingenuity in abridging 
labour by mechanical contrivances. 

In the year 1785, a propofal was made 
to colledt the duty on the manufacture of 
{pirits in Scotland, by way of licence, to 
be paid annually for every ftill,. according 
to its (ize, at a fixed rate per gallon, in lieu 
of all other duties. 

The London diflillers, men the mofl ex- 
perienced in their profeffion, who agreed to 
the rate of the licence on the gallon, fup- 
pofed to be equivalent to the fonner du- 
ties, declared themfelves from experience 
fatisfied, that the time of working Hills 
with benefit was limited to an extent per- 
fedly well known, and that whoever ex- 
ceeded thefe limits, would infallibly lofe, 
upon his materials and the quality of the 
goods, what he gained in point of time J and, 
fa conformity to their opinion, the duty was, 

in 
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in the year 1786, fettled^ upon the fuppo- 
fition that ftills could be difcharged about 
feven times in a week. 

Two years after this, in a memorial pre- 
fented to the Lords CommiiGoners of the 
Treafury, the lame men alleged, that the 
Scotch diftillers had, by the ingenuity of 
their contrivances, found means to dif- 
charge their ftills upwards of forty times a 
week } and we fince know, from a report 
made to the Lords Commiflioners of the 
Treafury, in the year 1799, that a forty- 
three gallon ftill was brought to fuch a de- 
gree of perfeftion, as to be difcharged at 
the rate of once in two minutes and three 
quarters, which is almoft twenty-two times 
in an hour *. It appears alfo from this report, 

that 

• " In a letter wh»ch I received a few days ago from 
** Mr MiLLARy he informs me. That he has made a new 
** ftill of the fame kind, that contains only forty gallons ii\ 
•« the body, and three in the head, forty-three gallons in 
'< all ; and that the ftate of working with this ftill is as 
'* follows : From the commencement of the charge till the 

" word 
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that the operation of diftUlation was capa- 
ble of being performed ' in a ftill fhorter 
time, and that the quality of the fpirit was 
nowife injured by the rapidity of the ope- 
ration** 

Yet, in the condud of this wonderfiil im- 
provement in the manufadlure of fpirits, 
therfe was no aid derived from the divifioa 
of labour, nor could it once be thought of 
as a pofBble refource. 

Illuftratlons to the fame effedl might be 
biwight from the wonderful improvements 

made 

** word IS given to let off, two one-fourth minutes; 
«* time of difcharging half a minute j maiung the time of 
'* charging, running and difcharging, two three-fourth mi- 
" nutes only, which is almoft twenty-two times in an 
" hour.'' Memorial of Dr Jeffray refpeding the Diftil- 
lation of Spirits ; Printed m the Appendix to the Report 
on the Diftilleries of Scotland, 1799, p. 591. 

• ** Believing then, as I do, that the quality of the ipi- 
•* rits is not neceflarily afieded by the rapidity of the 
<« diftiUatton/' &o. Ibid. p. 401. 
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made of late years in bleaching, dyeing, 
fpinning, weaving, as well as in the manu- 
fadure of iron and copper, none of which 
derive, in their details,*the fmalleft benefit 
from the divifion of labour. 

' Though the divifion of labour, therefore, 
may tend to produce fuperiqir execution iri 
fome refined art^, it is with confidence we 
again repeat, that the univerfal opulence 
which extends itfelf over civilized fociety> 
conferring " on the frugal European pea- 
** fant, comforts arid accommodations ex- 
** cefeding thofe of many an African king', 
" the abfolute inafter of the lives and liber- 
" ties of thoufands of naked favages *," is 

to be attributed to two cifcumftances, both 
peculiar to^ and cbaraBeriJlic ofy the human 
/pedes s — 7b the power man pojfejfes^ ofdireSl^ 
ing bis labour to tbe objeSs of increajing the 
quantity^ and, meliorating tbe quality, of tbe 
produBions of nature ; — and to tbe power of 

fupplanting 

* Wealth of NationSf vol. j. p. ly. 4toedit. 
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fupplanting and performing labour by capi- 
tal. 

As thefe great fources of human im- 
provement are. common to all mankind, it 
becomes an interefting object of inquiry, — 
Why all civilized focieties hare not deri- 
ved equal ben^^t from them ?-r-and, What 
are the circumftances that retard the pro- 
grefs of induftry in fome countries, and 
that guide its diredion in all ? 

The effed of dem^id in regulating the 
quantity, the nature and the quality, of 
thofe things which are produced by the la- 
bour of man, has been already pointed out 
and difplayed. If the world had only one 
inhabitant, and if we could fuppofe that 
the time of this folitary individual was fiil- 
ly occupied in procuring and forming for 
himfelf the various objeds of defire he 
wiflied to enjoy ; it is evident, t^at a fud- 
den fancy to enjoy more of any one parti- 
cular article than the portion of labour he 

employed 
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employed in obtaining it was capable of 
flirnifhing, would create a neceffity of his 
allotting, for this purpofe, a farther portion 
of the time which he ipent in procuring 
fome lefs preffing objed of his defirc, in or- 
der that he might acquire an additional 
quantity of the commodity of which he de» 
figned tQ inpreafe his confiifiiption. 

Now, an increafed demand has a dired 
tendency to produce the fame efied in the 
arrangement of the labour of a fociety, that 
fuch a wifli would produce in regulating 
the conduft of an iI3ldividu^^. 

The advanced price, in confequence of 
9X1 extenfion of demand, operates not alone 
as an encouragement to exertion in thoie 
who manufadure the commodity; for it 
creates a neceflity of abridging the con- 
fumption of fome lefs prejffing objed of de- 
fire, in order that the goods which were 
appropriated to acquire it, may be applied 
po pay the advanced price of the conimo- 
U dity 
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dity for. which there exifts an increafed de- 
mand ; and thus a quantity of labour is let 
loofe from the manufadure of thofe things 
for which the demand is abridged, at the 
very time that its application is dire<Sed to, 
and encouraged in, the formation of that 
for which the demand is increafed. By this 
means an alteration is produced in the ar- 
rangement of the labour of a fociety, pre- 
cifely firailar to that which would be produ- 
ced in the condud of an individual, (whofc 
time vas fully occupied in procuring for 
himfelf the objeds of his defire),by a wifh to 
increafe.his confumption of any one article. 

It is thus, (as has been already explain- 
ed *), that demand as effedually regulates 
the diftribution of induftry in every focie- 
ty, as the wifties and inclination of an in- 
dividual decides his conduct, and direds 
his efforts. Whatever, therefore, fixes or 
determines the proportion of demand that 
exifts for different articles of wealth in any 

fociety, 

* See page ic8. 
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fociety, muft regulate the diftribution of 
its induftry. 

Neither the private interefts or prejudi- 
ces of particular orders of men, nor the po- 
licy of difierent governments, can fucceed 
in direding the induftry of a country into 
any particular channel, but through the 
medium of -augmenting the demand for the 
commodities which that fpecies of indu- 
ftry produces. The defpotic orders of a. 
government, didated by the vain (pecula- 
tions of its rulers, if not calculated to make 
an alteration in demand, can produce no 
permanent efleft on the diredion of hu- 
man induftry. Pecuniary aid and aflift- 
ance given to the manufadlurer, may 
create, and even fuftain, a lofing trade; 
but demand alone can create a flouriftiing 
trade, or direft the permanent application 
of the induftry of a country into any par- 
ticular channel. 

The firft, and moft important ftep, there- 
U2 fore, 
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fore, in inveftigating the caufes of the di-^ 
redion which induftry takes in nations 
which are, to a certain degree, advanced 
in fkill, dexterity and judgment, in the 
means of executing labour, is the dilcovery 
of what didates the proportion of demand 
for the various articles which are produr 
ped ; and though this may not be at firfl 
fight apparent, yet a little attention to the 
arrangements and condud of men in civi- 
lized fociety, will, perhaps, authorife. the 
opinion, that it is not totally impoflible to 
difcover what it is that caufes that variety 
of demand for different articles, which is 
obfervable not only in different countries, 
but even in different places in the fame 
fountry. 

The firfl, the univerfal, and. the mofl ar- 
dent defire of man, is to procure what 
jnerely conflitutes food j the next is mofl 
undoubtedly to guard himfelf from the 
inclemency of the feafon. Thefc defires 
he feems to pollefs in common with all 
other animals ; and they aYe perhaps the-' 

only 
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only feelings, in relation to wealth, that 
nature diredtly implants j for, on examina- 
tion, we (hall fee reafon to think all farther 
defires with regard to wealth, (which are 
peculiar to the human fpecies), arife from 
the circumftance of the pofleffion of wealth, 
which man alone, of all animals, feems to 
have the faculty of increafing by his own 
exertions. 

We often fee the poor man living on 
coarfe bread, made of inferior grain, Satis- 
fying his third with water, covering him- 
felf with tattered garments, lying on ftraw, 
and enjoying, even in that ftate, content- 
ment and felicity. Increafe his wealth, his 
defires extend themfelves, and though, per- 
haps, it does not add materially to his hap^ 
pinefs, he eats bread made of better grain, 
drinks fome fort of liquor prepared by art, 
covers himfelf with better clothing, pro- 
cures a comfortable habitation, and, in pro- 
portion as he extends his wealth, he natu- 
rally enlarges his defires to views of com- 
U 3 fort, 
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fort, in his clothing, as well as in other 
articles. 



But a demand for what conftltutes the 
luxuries of life, can only exift on the part 
of thofe who poflefs wealth beyond what 
enables them to acquire the t.hings which 
the habits of mankind induce them to re- 
gard as neceflaries. For demand, in the 
mercantile fenfe of the word, is not to be 
confidered as a mere wifli or defire, but as 
a defire attended with the means of fatisfy- 
ing the objed of it j it is the pofiefilon of 
thefe conjoined that conflitutes what the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations has called 
the Effedlual Demander * ; that is, the per- 
fon with a view to whom the commodity 
can, in {peculation alone, be manufadlured 
or brought into the market. 

Goods, indeed, may appear for once in a 
market where there is no effedual demand- 
er; 

^ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 68.410 edit. 
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ex; ; tt^ough that is not very probable, as the 
forefight of mankind generally operates as 
a preventive check ; and by this means it 
happens, that without even an experiment, 
the extent and gradations of fortune feem 
uuiverfally to influence the quantity and 
quality of what is offered for fale. 

Thus, if the whole ifknd of Great Bri- 
tain was fuddenly divided into fmall pro- 
perties of one hundred pounds a-year 
^ch, no parliamentary regulations ,ot en- 
couragement could poflibly prevent the 
extindion of the manufadure of thofe 
coftly carriages, the purchafe of which 
might exhauft upwards of four years re- 
venue of one of thofe limited fortunes. It 
is, on the other hand, obvious, that any re- 
gulation which could at once unite the 
property thus divided, into fortunes of 
ten thoufand a-year each, miift, indepen- 
dent of all encouragement, and in defi- 
ance of even very heavy taxation, inftant- 

U4 ly 
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ly reftore the demand for, and of courfe 
the manufadure of, thofe vehicles. 

The diftribution of property could not^ 
however, be changed from fortunes of 
one hundred, to fortunes of ten thou- 
fand a-year, without, in every inftance, re- 
ducing ninety-nine families, antecedently 
poilefled of one hundred a-year each^ into a 
Hate of dependence for fuftenance and em- 
ployment upon each of thofe men, amongft 
whom the property of the country by this 
hypothefis would be divided. The goods 
which the man often thoufand a-year would 
immediately apply to the acquifition of car- 
riages and other luxuries, muft of courfe be 
withdrawn from expenditure in thofe things 
in the acquifition of which they were em- 
ployed, when fortunes were divided into 
one hundred pounds per annum, 
i» 

Each of the individuals who, antecedent 
to the fuppofed change in the arrangement 
of property, poflefled a hundred pounds a- 
year, might naturally wifh and defire to 

obtain 
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obtain the things to which he was habitua- 
ted ; but as this wifh could no longer be 
accompanied with the means of obtaining 
the objedt, it could no longer give rife to a 
demand. Of courfe, the demand for that 
clafs of conlmodities muft be diminiihed^ 
and the rcdudion of tlieir value, created 
by this diminution of demand, muft dif- 
courage that dircdlion of induftry, at a 
time when, in cbnfequence of the fuppofed 
new arrangement of property, the demand 
for aiticleis of luxury would raife the va- 
lue of labour employed in the fonnation of 
them 3 and thus efFedually dired the labour 
of thofe who were thrown out of employ- 
ment, to that channel in which, by the 
new airrangement of property, it was fure 
of being chdfiflied by a conftant demand. 

On the other hand, if the property had 
remained divided into fmall fortunes of 
one hundred a-year each, what would have 
been the confequence ? — Experience fliews 
us, that proprietors of this clafs live, in ge- 
neral, on their eftates) indeed, want of means 

to 
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to defray the neceflary expences of travel- 
ling, confines them at home : and as there is 
nothing fo falutary for the improvement of 
a country, as the eye of a proprietor, coa- 
fined to a fpace of territory which he caa 
himfelf manage ; fo likewife, the expendi- 
ture arifing from the refidence of the pro- 
prietors, muft naturally encourage the in- 
duftry of the country, and of courfe dif- 
courage thofe refined manufadures, the re- 
fult of the accumulation of labour on raw 
materials, which diftinguiih the induftry of 
towns. 

This view of the fiibjed inevitably leads 
to the fufpicion, that it is the diftribution 
of wealth which regulates the portion of 
demand for different defcriptions of* com- 
modities, in as cogent a manner as demand 
regulates the diredion of the induftry of a 
fociety, and of courfe the formation of 
wealth. 

Demand; as has been remarked, arifes 

not 
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not only from having a wiih or defirc to 
poflefs a particular objedt, but from the de- 
fire of pofleffing being combined with the 
means of acquiring j and it is here 7no{i 
important to remark, that though the mere 
wilh or defire of pofleffing can never fur- 
nifli the means of acquiring, yet a little ob- 
fervatiqn on the condud of men fbews u&, 
that the means of acquiring, very certain- 
ly and very rapidly iaftil the defire of 
poflefling. It.feems^ therefore, an undeni- 
able inference, (if demand proceeds frojin 
the defire of pofiefilng, combined with the 
means of acquiring), that the diflxibution 
of wealth, which at once fiimifhes the 
means of acquiring, and inftils the defire 
of poflefling, mufl: imperioufly regulate the 

nature and extent of demand *. 

But 

♦ The general feeling of mankind^ of the incompetent 
cy of a mere wilh or defire, to conflitute a demand, is for- 
cibly expreffed in the common and well-known proverb. 
If nvifbes were barfes^ beggars would ride; and the rapidity 
with which the means of pofleOing communicates the de« 
fire of enjoyment, is exprefled with equal energy in ano* 
ther proverb, Put a beggar on borfebach^ he* II ride So the ^ 
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But it is not general reafoning alone 
which produces a convidion, that the di- 
ftribution of wealth, in all focieties, mud 
ultimately regulate the formation of wealth- 
The fame concluiion may be deduced, by a 
ftill plainer and more familiar procefs, 
from an examination of the fituation, the 
habits, and the diftribution of the property 
of mankind } — a view of the fubjed which 
may be illuftrated by examples innume- 
rable, uniformly evincing, that, in every 
fociety, it is the wealth of the confumers 
who refort to the market, and the manner 
in which it is diftributed amongft them, 
that univerfally decide both the quantity 
and quality of the goods that are expofed 
to fale. 

We have often occafion to remark, in 
many of the fmall fifhing-towns of Eng- 
land, where the goods generally expofed in 
the fhops are of a nature adapted to the de- 
mand didated by the property of the in- 
habitants, that the fummer feafon no foon- 

er 
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er. invites to the coaft a number of opulent 
families, for the purpofe of bathing, than 
there is transferred thither a quantity of 
goods fuited to the demand which the for- 
tunes of thofe who for a time vifit the place 
create ; and the refidue of thefe goo^s is at 
the end of the feafon conilantly removed, 
becaufe the fortunes of the natives are not 
fuch as to create a demand for commodir- 
ties of that nature. 

It is to be remarked, too, that for the good 
of the place, as well as of thofe new Ihop- 
keepers who refort to it, it is neceflary that 
thofe who thus for a time refide in it fhould 
not be too affluent j for the taftes and habits 
which extreme affluence generates, natural- 
ly induce thofe who poflefs it to bring from 
a diftance their winps, and many other arti- 
cles of their confumption, as well as to fend 
to the capital for any new ornamentsj or 
additional articles of clothing, which the 
tafte of the day may fuggeft as defirable ; 
fo that not only the affluence of thofe vho 

refort 
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fefort to the market, but even the degree 
of affluence, (eems to decide on the nature 
and extent of the demand, which may be 
diminifhed as ihuch by the extreme riches 
of the temporary vifitants as by their po- 
verty. 

It was the luxurious habits of the French 
Court, generated by extreme affluence, that, 
with juftice, gave rife to the complaint 
uniformly made by the inhabitants in and 
around Fountainbleau, that the fhort refi- 
dence of the Sovereign, in fummer, created 
an additional demand for nothing but eggs, 
milk and butter, as the courtiers brought 
almoft every other article of confumption 
along with them j and it is not improbable 
that fhopkeepers and traders in and around 
that town, are at prefent deriving more be- 
nefit from its being converted into an Eng- 
lifh prifon, than they did from its being 
reforted to by the Court of France. 

The curing of fifh is a means of increa- 
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fing food, and of courfe wealth, which has 
occupied the attention of many of the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. The legiflature 
of this country has, in particular, made re- 
peated inquiries, enaded various regula- 
tions, and given, at different periods, very 
confiderable bounties for improving and 
encouraging the curing of herring. 

The great objed has been to imitate, 
and, if polfible, to rival the Dutch in this 
undertaking ; but the inquiries of commit- 
tees, the regulations in confequence of their 
reports, the bounties and encouragements 
granted by law, the inftrudlions given by 
Dutchmen difperfed throughout our fifh- 
ing towns, to teach the procefs which has 
fucceeded in Holland, have all proved inef- 
feduaL The herrings produced are as in- 
ferior in quality as ever, to thofe cured in 
that country, and muft remain fo, if there 
was even much greater encouragement gi- 
ven : for the confumers of the greateft part 

of 
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of the herrings cured in this country are the 
pooreft of all men, — »ien abfolutely depri- 
ved of the power of poflefliog property, the 
flaves in our Weft India colonies ; whilft 
the confumer$ of the herrings cured in 
Holland are men of property and ajEHuence 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, at 
vrhofe tables that fifh is introduced as an 
article of luxury. Till, therefore, the 
Weft India proprietor becomes as nice 
about the viduals qf his flaves, as a German 
Prince is about the luxuries produced at 
his table, this cojmtry can never exped to 
fee the curing of herring brought to an 
equal ftate of perfection as in Holland : for 
the fortunes of the confumers in Germany 
make the excellence of the commodity 
the fole recommendation in that market j 
y whilft the iituation of the flaves makes the 
cheapnefs the only recommendation in the 
Weft India market. 

Let any man examine the wretched 
clothing fent from this country to cover 

thofc 
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thofe who are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the fugar-cane ; and then let him 
refled:, whether, V this was the chief 
fource of demand for our linen and cloth; 
any pollible bounty could induce our ma- 
nufadurers to produce lawn, cambric, or 
fine broad-cloth. 

This nation is at prefent the greateft 
commercial country in the world. There is 
hardly any people, in any climate, with 
whom our merchants have pot dealings j 
and if we examine the cargoes that are 
made up to fuit the demands of different 
nations, we fliall univerfally obferve, that 
it is the diftribution of property, in each / 
country, that didates the nature and qua- 
lity of the goods that are fent to it. 

In India, property is mod unequally di- 
vided. The poor man poflelles the necefla- 
ries,.but has not wealth fufRcient to fugged 
a defire even for the comforts of life. The 
rich poflefs not only wherewithal to pam- 

X per 
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per their appetites, but fufFicient to latisfy 
their moft refined defires. Accordingly, 
the cargoes which our India captains car- 
ry out, if meant for fale in the country, 
and not for the fupply of the Company'* 
fervants, uniformly coniifl of the moft ex- 
penfive clock-work, of mirrors of the great- 
eft fize, of fire-arms of the moft diftinguifli- 
ed workmanflbip, of luftres, and other orna- 
mental articles, of a value even beyond 
what any European market requires^ 

In the United States of America, on the 
other hand, property is more equally divi- 
ded than perhaps in any other country. 
Almoft every man pofleflcs not only the 
means of procuring the mere neceflaries of 
life, but his wealth is fuch as to extend his 
demands to feme articles of comfort in 
clothing, furniture, and habitation 5 and 
there is hardly fuch a thing as a princely or 
overgrown fortune. Accordingly, the goods 
&nt to the American market are all compa- 
ratively low-priced, things calculated to fe- 
cure comfort^ not to attrad admiration. 

Send 
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Send to India a cargo of goods aflbrt- 
ed for this naafket; they will find no 
fale. The poorer orders might, indeed, 
have a wifli for articles of this fort 5 buC 
in a country where three half-crowns per 
month is the ufiial allowance for wages, 
food and clothing, they cannot have the 
means of procuring them ; and a wifli, un* 
accompanied with the means of obtaining 
a commodity, ileverxan conftitute a de- 
mand. Neither could there exift, on the 
part of the native princes, any demand for 
fuch articles. They, indeed, have amply the 
means of obtaining them j but this, without 
the wifli or defire to poflefs them, cannot 
conftitute a demand ; and thefe are not the 
commodities for which opulence creates a 
defire. The things for which riches dic- 
tate a demand are articles fcarce and rare, 
calculated to difplay fplendour, and excite 
admiration, — 

*• Non ufu plebeio trita voluptas *:" 

X2 But 

* Petroh. Arbiter, Sai» cap. cxix. 8. 
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But the effedt of the diftribution of pro- 
perty is not alone to be traced out by con- 
templating its influence in determining the 
diredHon of manufaduring induftry : it 
even goes fo far as to regulate, and decide 
the nature and condition of the animals 
reared and brought to the market for the 
food of man. 

England is the only country in Europe 
where wealth is fo difFufed, that the great 
body of the manufadurers, that is, a great 
proportion of the people, can afford to 
enjoy a mixture of animal with vegetable 
food for their nourifhment *. 

Where the wealth of man admits of his 

ufing 

^ That man can be nourifhed at a much cheaper rate 
on vegetable than on animal food, is apparent, from the 
circumftance of the large quantity of land requtfite to raift 
enough of animal food for his fuftenance, compared with 
the fmall quantity of land that will produce a fufficiencf 
to maintain him on a vegetable diet. On this fubje^ fee 
ArrBNDiZi No. XIL 
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lifing a portion, but not of his enjoying a 
fuperabundance of animal food, it becomes 
defirable that it ihould be as fat as poflible ^ 
as meat in this flate goes fiirtheft to feafou^ 
relifh, or kiicben, as it is vulgarly call- 
ed, a quantity of potatoes, pulfe, or other 
vegetables. Accordingly in England, we 
find the fatteft and the greateft quantity of 
fat meat in the world ; and no one who 
will read the numerous publications that 
have of late years appeared on agricultural 
fubjecls, can entertain a doubt, that it is 
the eafe and affluence of the lower orders 
of the people, enabling them in part to fubi- 
fift on animal food, and the circumftance 
that fat meat goes furtheft in mixing with 
vegetables, from whence the demand for 
meat in this Hate arifes. 

Of the new Leicefter breed of fheep, now 
lb much run upon, and fo famed, for what 
in the language of the grazier is called 
thtiT fatting quality, proportionally fpeak- 
ing, none go to the London market 5 
X3 'that 
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that is, arrive at the table of the luxu- 
rious. Leeds, Manchefter, Birmingham, 
Wakefield, Newcaftle, the feats of our 
manufadories, are the markets in i^hich 
they are eagerly fought after, and the pla- 
ces where they are in general confumed. 
And if the wealth of the country was not 
fo diftributed as to put it in the power of 
this clafs of men to enjoy animal fopdy 
there would be no demand for meat fed to 
this extent ; becaufe that extreme degree of 
fat is a quality, which, far from recom- 
mending it to, would baniih it from, the 
tables of thofe whofe opulence has trained 
them on to delicacy and refinement of 
tafte. 

" On going to market one day, to fell our 
" fat cattle, (fays a refpedable and very 
intelligent farmer), " I was overtaken by 
" a gentleman from Scotland. Farmer, 
" faid the gentleman. You make your fbeep 
" fo fat that I could not eat the mutton. 
^^ It matters not, Sir, replied I, becaufe ve 

^* hare 
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'* have plenty of cuftomers for this kind af 
" mutton ; and allow me to fay, it is very 
^^ happy that the great confumption does 
** not depend upon fiich as you. 

^' Afkthe pitman, the keelman, the wool- 
** comber,the wca er, the febr cators of me- 
^^ cals^ and all thofe various but valuate e clafs 
" of manufadurers which abound in diffe- 
'^ rent parts of this ifland, which of the 
^* two kinds of mutton they prefer ? would 
" they not readily anfwer, Take you the 
^^ lean meat, large-boned, and black gravy, 
*' but give us the fmall-boned fat meat, 
*' with oil fwimming in the difh. And are 
** not thefe the men that make the greateft 
"confumption in fat mutton, beef*?'* 
&c. 

In fome parts of the fouth of Scotland, 
the defire of imitating the improvements 
X4 -of 

% 

♦ Obfervations on Live Stocky by George Cullst, 
p. 125, 12$. 
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of their neighbours in England, has intro* 
duced the new breed of fheep, whole pro^ 
penfity to fatten has made them fo much 
fought after. Qn the banks of the Tweed, 
in particular, fucb flocks are to be found. 
But there are few parts of that country 
where the lower orders habitually live on 
animal food. Morpeth is accordingly the 
market to which they are generally fent, 
becaufe, fays the intelligent Author alrea- 
dy quoted, " the natives of Scotland have 
f* not as yet learned to eat fat mutton, like 
" the pitmen and keelmea about New-% 
" caflleJ* The ttuth is, the common peo- 
ple of that country do not poflefs wealth 
fufficient to enable them to confume ani- 
mal food, otherwife it would not require 
much learning to give them a tafte for fat 
meat ; for whenever they do acquire the 
means of confuming a mixture of atiimal 
with vegetable food, the tafte for meat in 
that ftate at once difplays itfelf. The 
proof of this is, that Glafgow and Paifley, 
the only places in Scotland where the body 

of 
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of the people poflefs that degree of opu- 
lence, are known to be the only markets for 
very fat meat j that is, the markets where 
the demand for meat in that ftate enfiires 
a fuperiority of price. 

Innumerable illuflrations might be 
brought, unifonnly tending to ihew, that 
the diftribution of property determining 
the nature of demand, alone regulates and 
decides the channels in which the induftry 
of every fociety exerts itfelf. Perhaps, howt- 
ever, there is not a more powerful method of 
bringing home this great and leading truth 
to the conception of every nxan, than by 
taking a general view of the ftate in which , 
property has exifted in France and Great 
Britain, the two countries in Europe moft 
diftinguiflied for opulence and refinement ; 
and then contemplating the method in 
which the diftribution of their refpedive 
wealth has marked, diftinguiflied, and cha- 
racterized, the induftry of both thefe coun- 
ties. 

In 
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In Great Britain, as we have already ob- 
fer^'ed, wealth is more generally difKifed 
than in any other country. Though there 
exift fome great and overgrown fortunes, 
they do not appear to have been formed at 
the expence of entailing general poverty 
on the community. The yeomen in fbme 
parts of the country, the farmers and ma- 
nufa6hirers in all, when compared with 
thofe of any European nation, have always 
been diftinguiflied for the eafe and even the 
opulence which tliey enjoy *. 

In France, on the other hand, the wealth 
of the country for centuries was fhared out 
and confined amongft the Nobility. They 
had univerfally, too, the habits of facrificing 
the interefis of their dan;, hters and younger 
fons to increafe the wealth, and perpetuate 
the power of their reprefentatives : — for 
the vidims of the female fex. Convents fur- 
niflied an afylum and retreat ; whilft Mona- 
tteries, Church-benefices, and the Array, 

were 

♦ I^ord Bacom's Hiftory of Hen^t VII. 
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were uniformly reforted to as means of 
providing for the younger fons. 

"France" (fays a well-informed Author, 
who wrote in the middle of the laft centu- 
ry) " concentres in Verfailles and Paris, as 
** in a fingle point, all the powers which can 
" attract mankind — to Court, on account 
" of the greatnefs and honours, which can 
" be attained no where elfe, and which are 
" for none but thofe who live at it ; — to Pa- 
" ris, in which are not only all the trea- 
" fares of the ftate, but where all thofe 
" fubjedls of the ftate refide who are rich, 
" either through the public or their own 
'' private revenue ; fo that all the weal- 
" thy have fixed their habitation in this 
** town, from a preference owing to the 
'' neighbourhood of the Court */' It is 
to be obferved, too, that the privileges 
and exemptions from taxation enjoyed by 
the Nobility, greatly added to the eileds of 

■ the 

* Remarks on the Advantages and Difadvantages of 
France and Gr^t Bfitain with refpedb to Commerce. 1 71^^ 
p. 42, 
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the unequal divifion of property ; £or by 
this means, in proportion as the public 
debt and the expences of the Court increa- 
fed, the unequal diftribution of riches be- 
came more marked and perceptible ; whilft 
the efledts of this inequality appeared more 
forcibly from the extravagance of that No- 
bility in whofe hands the wealth of the 
country was concentrated : " That cla(s, 
" who, in the fervice of the nation have al- 
** ways fpent the capital of their fortunes, 
*' and who, when they are ruined, give way 
" to another fet of the fame clafs, who in 
*^ like manner fpend their capital */' 

Indeed, in no country was there to be 

found a portion fo confiderable of its riches 

fhared out in large fortunes amongft fo 

fmall a number, the expenditure of which 

uniformly and conflantly took place on the 

fame fpot. 

"The 

♦ Cette partte de la nalion qui fert toujour t avec U capital de 
Jon lfun% qui quart J elle e/l rmnie donneja place a une autre qu^ 
fervtra avec Jon capital encore • Efprit de Loixy Li v. xXt 
Chap. XX* 
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" The opulent man, who lives on his 
" fortune, without any employpient, con- 
" fumes by himfelf, by his menial fer- 
" vants, by his parafites, the national pro- 
" dudions of the firft neceifity. So far 
" agriculture profits by his expenditure : 
** but his pride and effeminacy employ, to 
^* provide him with -lodging, with fumi- 
" ture, with clothing and equipage, the af- 
^^ fiilance of all the arts that are natura* 
" lized in France j it is, then, the men of 
" large fortune who fumilh the natural 
^* aliment of French induftry */' 

In Paris, accordingly, (as, under fuch 
circumftances, our theory would lead us to 
exped), thofe who excelled as hair-dreflers, 
as tailors, as milliners, the moll expert 

hands 

* Le rlcbe o'tfif c^nfume par luUmLme^ par fet vaUUy par fa 
parapiki^ ks denrSes nattonales de premiere neceffitS. L'agncui' 
ture profile evidemment de ces dSpenfet; lefajle et la molejfe^ em* 
pruntent pour Je loger^ le meubler^ le vetir^ le voiturer, lefecours dg 
tout let arts naturaTifis en France ; il ejl done PaViment propre dc 
flnduflrie Franfoife. Ephcinerides du Citoyen, Tom, 11 
1766. p. 133. 
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hands employed in painting china or car- 
riages^ and in cutting or fetting diamonds, 
embroiderers of clothes and furniture, &c. 
received encouragement certainly equal, if 
not fuperior, to thofe employed in the fame 
line in London ; whilft we are told by Mr 
Arthur Young, that, from the informa- 
tion he could colled during his refidence 
in di^rent parts of France, country la- 
bour was 76 per cent, cheaper there than 
in England *. 

This fufficiently fhews, that the demand 
for country labour, in proportion to the 
number of labourers of this defcription, 
was much inferior to what it is in thh 
country ; and that the proportion betwixt 

the 

• Country labour being 76 per ceni. cheaper in France 
than in England, it may be inferred, that all thofe claffes 
that depend on labour, and are the znoft numerous in fo- 
ciety, are 76/fr cent, lefs at their eafe, (if I may ufe the 
exprefiion}, worfe fed, worfe clothed, and worfe fupport- 
ed, both in ficknefs and in health, than the fame clafTes in 
England, notwithftanding the immenfe quantity of pre- 
cious metals, and the impo$ng appearance of wealth in 
France, 
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the demand for, and the number of, thofe 
whofe profeflions are calculated to admini- 
fter to the defires of the affluent, even 
though their number was* much greater, 
muft have been equal, nay, fuperior, to 
what it is in England. 

But we know, that when the intereft of 
men engages their attention to the forma- 
tion or manufadure of any clafs of com- 
modities, the alertnefs and dexterity in fup- 
planting labour by capital, which pradice 
generates in any particular branch of manu- 
fadure, uniformly lowers the price, at the 
fame time that it improves the quality, of 
the articles produced* — " For it is fo plain, 
'* that every man profiteth in that he mod 
'^ intendeth, that it needeth not to be flood 
*' upon. It is enough to point at it'* *. 

Accordingly, to eflablifli the compara- 
tive fuperiority, excellence, und cheapnefs, 
of all articles in France which contribute 
to the fplendid decoration either of the 

perfons, 

♦ Bacon's Eflays, p. 83. 
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perfons, the tables, or the apartments of 
men of fortune, we need only appeal to 
thofe who have refided there, and who have 
enjoyed the. fociety of the people of that 
country. 

Even in England, no one can go into 
the drawing-rooms of the affluent,, or at- 
tend St James's on a birth-day, without fee- 
ing this fuperiority fufHciently difplayed, 
by the quantity of French manufadures ex- 
hibited, notwithftanding the fevereft legal 
prohibitions, alid thofe, too, enforced by 
the example of the Sovereign. 

On the other hand, to prove the fuperi- 
ority which England difplays in the neat- 
nefs and cheapnefs of all thofe articles 
which adminifter to the comforts of life, 
and which are within the reach of thofe 
who poflefs merely a competency ; it is on- 
ly neceflary to call for the teftimony of any 
man who has even pafled through the two 
countries. The neatnefs of the houfes in 

and . 
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and around London, and the fplendour of 
the hotels in Paris, have conftantly formed 
themes of remark to all travellers. 

What is univerfally matter even of loofe 
obfervation among mankind, where intereft 
does not diftate the fentiment, is generally 
true, and may almofl always with certainty 
be relied upon. Here, however, it is unnecef- 
fary to truft merely to fuch a fource of in- 
formation. For theefieds of the diftribution 
of wealth on the refpedive induftry of the 
two countries, is no where more ftrongly 
difplayed than in the documents and me- 
morials which the negotiation for a com- 
mercial treaty called forth; and as this 
was evidently an occurrence calculated to 
intereft the Government of both countries, 
in acquiring the moft accurate knowledge 
of the fubjed, they feem to tumilh a 
fource of information which may with 
confidence be depended upon. 

From thefe it would appear, that when 
Y the 
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the commercial treaty beoveen France and 
England was adjufled^ in the year 1786, 
thofe who condudled it^ as well as ihofe 
who were confulted on the fubjedk, uni- 
formly conceived, that France had a deci- 
ded advantage in the manufadure of every 
thing for which affluence didtates a deiire j 
and that England, on the contrary, ex- 
celled in the formation of all thofe ar* 
tides which adminifter to the comfort of 
fiich as enjoy but a moderate degree of 
wealth *. 

In 



* See App£NDji9 No. XIII. containing extrads from 
various papers and menoiorials, "written «t the time of the 
commercial treaty with France, 1786. 

From thefe, it appears, 

1. That, in the article of cloth, the fine cloths of France 
were p/eferable to the fine cloths of England ; whilfl, on 
the other hand, it was conceived, that the lower-priced 
cloths of Englai^d could meet with no competition either 
for quality or cheapmefs* 

2. That, though France had a moft decided faperiority 
IP the ma^ufa^ure of rich fdks, England was fuppo- 

fed 
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k In reality^ the diftribution of w^lth not \ 

oqiy r^ulates and direds. the channels in 
which the induftry of every fociety is em- 
barked, in fuch a manner as to decide upon 
the nature, condition and quality, of what 
is produced, but even in a great degree 
determines the progrefs of population 
throughout the world. 

Y2 If 

fed to have the advantage In making of ribbons, fluffs 
mixed virith filk, kc. &c. 

3. That, in the article of linens, the fuperiority thut 
France enjoyed was folely confined to the cambrics and 

finer forts 

4. That, in articles of millinery, and things for the per- 
fonal decorations of the loxuriotts, France had an undoubt- 
ed pre-enunence. 

5. That, in the manufadture of glafs, the fupenority of 
France in making of looking-glaffes, was as decided as that 
of England in the formation of common glafs, and of ar« 
tides of cryftal for general ufe. 

6. That the china of France enj oyed an undifputed fu- 
penority; whilft the potteries and earthenware of Eng- 
land were confidercd as not to be rivalled. 

7. That the fuperior tafte and excellence, as well 
as the cheapnefs, of all articles of jewellery and filver- 
imith work in France, was as decided as that of all arti- 
cles of common hardware, the manufaAiirc of England. 
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If it dijd not lead into a wider field than 
is confiftent with the objed of our prefent 
inveftigation, it would be eafy to fhcw, 
that as what a late ingenious author calls 
the pofitive check to population, (which he 
points out as conunon to man^ with the reft 
of the animal and vegetable creation) , to wit, 
the want of nourifhment, in reality arifes 
from the deficiency of the objeds of man's 
defire, that is, of his wealth j fo what he 
has called the preventive check to popu- 
lation, and which he deems peculiar to 
man, is in every fociety, and in all its 
forms, univerfally to be traced home to 
the diftribution of wealth *. 

Thus, 

* " The preventive check is peculiar to man, and arifes 
** from that dillinAive fuperiority in his reafooing facul- 
*' tiesy which enables him to calculate diflant confequen- 
*• ces. Plants and animals have apparently no doubts 
" about the future fupport of their offspring. The checks 
" to their indefinite increafe, therefore, are all pofitive. 
«« But man cannot look around him, and fee tlie diftrefs 
** which frequently preffes upon thofe who have large fa- 
" milies ; he cannot contemplate his prefent poffeffions or 
" earnings, which he now nearly confumes himfelf, and 

** calculate 
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V Thus, as it is the labour of man, whe- 
ther performed with his hands or by capi- 
tal, employed in augmenting the quantity, 
or in improving the quality, of the pro- 
Y 3 dudions 

" calculate th6 amount of each fhare, when, with very 
•• little addition, they mud be divided, perhaps, among fe- 
** ven or eight, without feeling a doubt, whether, if he 
" follow the bent of his inclinations, he may be able to 
*« fupport the offspring which he will probably bring into 
•* the world. In a (late of equality, if fuch can exift, this 
** would be the fimple queftion. In the prefent ftate of 
•' fociety other confiderations occur. Will he not lower 

^' his rank in Kfe, and be obliged to give up, in great 
" meafure, his former fociety ? Does any mode of env- 
" ployment prefent itfelf, by which he may reafonably 
*• hope to maintain a family ? Will he not at any rate 
♦' fubjedb himfelf to greater difficulties, and more fevere 
•* labour, than in his fingle ftate I Will he not be unable 
" to tranfmit to his children the fame advantages of edu- 
" cation and improvement that he had himfelf poflefled ? 
" Does he even feel fecure, that Ihould he have a large 
" family, his utmofl exertions can fave them from rags 
« and fqualid poverty, and their confequent degradation 
<« in the conmiunity ? And may he not be reduced to 
" the grating neceffity of forfeiting his independence, and 
** of being obliged to the fparing hand of charity for fup- 

'^« port V* Eflay on the Principles of Population, by Jl R*- 

MiLTHVS. 
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du6Uons of nature, and in adapting; them 
for confumption, that forms the means of 
increafing the wealth of mankind j fb it is 
^ the diftribution of wealth, which, determi- 
ning the nature of demand, regulates the 
diredion of labour, and diflributes it in 
iuch a manner, as to caufe a variety in 
the produdions of induflry, conformable, 
to the wants and defires to which the ha- 
bits created by the power of enjoyment 
give birth. 

For the diftribution of wealth not only 
decides on the chara<5er of manufadhiring 
induflry, but on the proportion betwixt 
the fhare of the labour of man which 
is direded towards increafing the quantity 
and meliorating the quality of the pro- 
dudions of nature, and the fhare which is 
occupied in giving form to the mate- 
rials produced. When great inequality of 
fortune prevails, tlie demand for labour 
employed in giving forms adapted to the 
ta^e of the luxurious and the rich, encou- 
rages 
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rages that ipecies of induftry ; i^hilit tine 
extreme poverty of thofe who loolr for 
little beyond the necellaries of life, occa* 
(ioning no increafe of demand for things of 
this clafs, aflbrds little encouragement to 
labour employed in augmenting the quan<r 
tity, and meliorating the quality, of the 
produdions of nature, and no inducement 
to improvement in that line of induflry. 

Nothing can more clearly illuftrate this 
poiition, than a comparative view of the 
agriculture of France and England. The 
flouriihing ilate of agricultural labour in 
England, has long been a general topic of 
admiration j whilft we are told by the in- 
genious Author of the articles Fermier 
and Grain^ in the Encyclopedie ^, that in 
France, out of thirty-fix millions of acres 
under the plough, thirty millions are cul- 
tivated by tenantry who are fo poor, that 
the landlord is obliged to fumiih labouring 
cattle and feed, aijd often even to advance 
Y 4 money, 

^ M. QUBSNIT. 
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money, till the firft harveft, for payment 
of the expences of the farmer's living-, and 
of his farming ihftruments *. 

On the principles here ftated, the caufes 
of deficiency in any particular line of in- 
duftry may in every country be eafily diC- 
covered, by an examination into the di^ 
ftribution of the property of its inhabi- 
tants, and this appears to be all that 
is ufeful or neceflary. Any attempt to ftate 
the precife diftribution of wealth which 
tends moft to encourage the produdlion of 
wealth, would be liable to the fame criti- 
cifm that the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions 

• Sec A?P£NDiX| No. XIV. containing, i, Dclfcriptions 
(sztnided from the EpbimmJes de Ciicyenf which give aa 
jdea of the fituation of lands cultivated .by iv^ojr^/, under 
the culture pra^ifed, as Quesijat fuppofes, on thirty^ mil- 
lions of acres of the arable land of France, a. A ftate- 
ment of the annual expenditure on one hrm, and of the 
annual produce of another^ in the Carfe of Go^me, i« 
Scotland ; to which is added an account of the produdtioq 
of that diftria. 

By contrafting thefe ftatements, the reader will fee how 
much the wealth of a natipn depends on the direction of it« 
jnduftry. 
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tions has made on that table or formuk, 
.which the oeconomifis iprefented to the 
world as accurately difplayiQg the order 
of expenditure moft advantageous for a 
commuoity. Dr Smith has truly faid, 
that, as there are many regimens under 
which the human body enjoys health, fo 
a country may enjoy, to a certain degree, 
profperity under very different circum- 
flances *. 

In general, however, it may be obferved, 
that great inequality of fortime, by impo- 
verifhing the lower orders, has every where / 
been the principal impediment to the in- j 
creafe of public wealth. We know from 
experience, that no country of equal ex- 
tent ever enjoyed fo much wealth as what 
is diffufed over this ifland. We have a 
right, therefore, to conclude, that the di- 
(Iribution of property has been more fa<- 
▼ourable to the growth of wealth in this 
than in any other country. In the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century. Lord Ba- 
con, 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. 11. p. 271, 410 edit. 
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coHyaecoimtingfor the advanta^ obtatned 
by the Englifh in their wars with FiraiHie^ 
afcribes them chiefly to the fuperior cafe 
and opulence enjoyed* by the common peo* 
pie * ; and it certainly appears, that vMk 
ftiU greater confidence, the fiiperiority of 

wealth 

* ** Lot ftsiies that aim at greatnelst take heed how 
« their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too faft : for 
*« that maketh the common fubjed grow to be a peafant 
<* and a bafe fwain driven out of heart, and in effed 
«* but a gentleman's labourer : even as you may fee in 
<< coppice-woods. If you leave your (ladles too thick, 700 
<^ (hall never have clean underwood, but flirubs and 
•* bufhcs- So, in countries, if the gentlemen be too many, 
« the conmions will be bafe : and you will bring it t^ 
** that, that not the hundredth poll will be fit for a hel* 
** snet ; eQ>ecially as to the infantry, which is the nerve of 
«« an army } and fo there will be great population and 
" little ftrength- This which I fpeak of has been no 
" where better feen, than by comparing of England and 
** France : whereof England, though far lefs in territory 
*^ and population, hath beeA, aevetthelefs, an over-match, 
<' in regsgrd the middle people of England make good 
" foldters, which the peafants of France do not.*' Lord 
Bacon's Eflays, p. 8o« See alfo his Life of Henry VIL 
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"wealdi ure enjoy may be afGrifoed. to the 
fame caufe. 





^^ wealth of mankiiid, it has been ob-* 
ferved *, can alone be iacreafed : — 

I. By Labour, whether perfonal, or per- 
formed by capital, employed in increaiing 
the qiiantity, and meliorating the quality, 
of the objeds of his deiire ; that is, by agri- 
culture. 



2. By Labour, whether perfonal or per- 
formed by capital, employed in giving 
form to, and adapting commodities for, 
confumption ; that is, 6y mmufa£iuring iju 
Aiftry. -^Wv^ ^,.,y^ysy^Y\^(^u^'y^^ ^v^t^^^^/V^K 

The fuperior efficacy of the application 
of capital, for the purpofe of executing eve- 
ry branch of labour, over the nu>ft im- 
proved manual dexterity, has alfo been 
explained j and the degree in which the 

increafe 

• Sec page 278. 
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increafe of public wealth is dependent on 
this circumftance, has been illuftrated and 
made manifefl *. 

It becomes, therefore, of rije greateft 
importance to remark, tha^hough the 
channels of expefice of men of large and ex- 
tended fortunes,(that infill a defire for arti- 
cles of tailed are often as unbounded as the 
fanciful imagination of thofe who admini- 
fter to the fatisfadion of their caprices ; yet 
their habits cannot poffibly fuggeft expen- 
diture, for the purpofe of fupplanting la- 
bour they are never called on to perform* 
On the contrary, the habits of a man pof- 
fefled of fmall fortune^ which adds to thofc 
comforts his induftry enables him to ac- 
quire/naturally fuggefts the defire of fiip- 
planting the labour he performs, whilft he 
finds, in his moderate wealth, means of 
executing that which benefits himfelf, and 
enriches the community to which he be- 
longs. 

The 

• See page 282, &c. 
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The defcription of Montesquieu of the: ,f> ^ -^ 

Nobility of France, as living on their ca- 
pital, might with juftice have been extended f ^ \ 
to thofe frequenters of all Courts who are 
bom to inherit large fortunes j for the real / 
fource of increafing wealth is alone to be 
found amongfl farmers, manufadurers, mer- - ] 
chants, whofe habits open their eyes to 
farther means of fupplanting the labour : 
they perform or fuperintend, and which rJ- 
their fmall, but increafing fortunes, enables " 
them to execute, with benefit to their prin y 
vate, and with ftill greater advantage to 
the public fortune. 

Thus the diftribution of wealth not on- 
ly regulatjes and decides the channel&^in 
which the induflry of every country is 
embarked, and of courfe the articles i^ the 
producSbion of which it excels j buya pro- 
per diftribution of wealth infures the in- 
creafe of opulence, by fuftaining a regular 
progreffive demand in the home market, 
and ftill more efFedually, by affording to 

thofe 
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thofe whoTe habits are likely to create a 
deiire of fupplanddg labour^ the po'vrer of 
executing it *5r/^ 

Neither 

^ Though we do act recoiled any attempt to lliew whj 
the opulence of the lower orders tends to accelerate the 
growth of national wealthi or any reafoning to prove that 
it mnft have that effed ; yet the fad, (as appears from 
die fbUowisg eztrads), has not efcaped the obferraticm of 
the learned and ingenious. 

V The device of King Hbhry VII. (whereof I have fpo- 
*' ken largely in the Hiftory of his Life), was profound 
f ' and admirable in making farms and houfes of hufban* 
^ dryof a ftandard ; diat is, maintained with inch a pio» 
** portion of land unto them, as may breed a fiibjed tq 
^* live in convenient plenty, and no fervile condition : and 
<< to keep the plough in the hands of the owners, and not 
*< mere hirelings. And thus, indeed^ you fhall attain to 
^ VmciL's charader, which he gives to ancient Italy. 

** Terra -^fotcni armis atque vhere gkhsJ^ 

Bacon's E&ys, p. 8i. 

^ <« Above all tUngs, good policy is to be ufed, that the 
/< treafure and monies in a ftate be not gathered into few 
*t hands. For, otherwife, a ftate may have a great ftock 
'^ and yet ftarvp. jind monty u /i& »«ri, nta good except it 
«* he^read^^ Bacon's Mays, p. 39. 

« Whether 
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Neither are thefe the only means by 
which a wife and fortunate diflributioxi of 
wealth tends to produce an increafe of the 
wealth of a country ; for when, in confe- 
quence of the mode in which wealth is di- 
flributed, induftry is oBce embarked in the 
produdion and formation of particular 
commodities, and dexterity is acquired in 
preparing for the market things for which 
the diflribution of the growing weakh of 
colonies and other countries create a de<- 
fire ; a new and increafing demand encou* 
rages and fuflaing an extenfion of pro-^ 
dudion greater than the wealth or the 
wifeft diftribution of wealth in any coun^ 

try, 

« Whether a people can be csdled poor, when the com* 
^ non fort are well fedf clothed and lodged V' Querift^ 
by the Biftiop of Cloync. 

QuanJ le commerce ejt en feu de mains, on volt quelquet for* 
iwnes proiigteufes ejl heaucoup de mtfere; lorfju^ enjin t! ejt plus 
ctendu, Populence tft genirak^ ke grandee f^rtume reuree. 
4< When commerce is iq few hands, one fees ibme verj l 
« large fortunes in the nudft of general poverty ; b^t when 
«< it gets into a greater number of hands, we fte general 
^ opulence, and few large fortunes." Difcourt de AL De 
FoiTAiKS, ija reception i tAcadende Franfmfe. 
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try, Ifolated and cut ofFfrom all communi- 
cations with others^ could either authorife 
or maintain. 

For fkill in the paeans of fupplanting and 
performing labour by capital, which habit 
creates, and the power of executing^ it by 
the pofleilion of capital, at all times infures 
to countries pra^fed in different branches 
of induftry, means of fumifhing the com- 
modities for which growing opulence 
creates a deiire, at a cheaper rate than 
they can.be manufedhired in a country 
where either the progreffive increafe of 
wealth, or a fudden change in the diftribu- 
tion of it, has given birth to new defires. 

It muft be obferved, too, that this new 
fource of demand, as it creates an augmen- 
tation of produdion, and confequently of 
wealth, inftils into the inhabitants of the 
country, advanced in any peculiar line of 
induftry, new defires, which in return 
create a demand for things that the cli- 
mate 
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mate or foil of the fociety rifing in opu- 
lence enables them exclufively to produce, 
as well as for things that the habits of in- 
duitry, and the foil and climate of a focie- 
ty in which the diftributfon of property is 
altered, enables them to produce, of abetter 
quality, and at a cheaper rate. 

It is thus that commerce, though not a 
means of increafing wealth, muft be con- 
fidered as the caufe of increafed induftry j* 
for, by promoting an interchange of com- 
modities betwixt two countries, it becomes 
a moft powerful agent in extending the de- - 
mand for the commodities of each, enrich- 
ing the one and the other, by exciting a 
quantity of induftry that would otherwife 
have remained dormant ; but which, when 
thus brought into activity, augments the 
produdions of both. 

To the oeconomifts (who maintained 

that value in exchange is the bafis of all 

wealth, * that the increafe of price is the 

Z increafe 

* PUlofipbie Rurakf p. 6o, 
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incrcafc. of wealth, and that the riches of a 
country augment iu proportion as the 
exchangeable value of its commodities in- 
creafes,*) commerce ought to have ap- 
peared a dired means of increafing ^realth. 
A demand, on the part of England, for two 
thoufand pounds worth of any particular 
French wine, as it muft alter the propor- 
tion betwixt the demand for, and the quan- 
tity of it, muft increafe the value of the 
whole of that fort of wine. In like manner, 
a demand on the part of France, for two 
thoufand pounds worth of Englifh cloth in 
return, nciuft alter the proportion betwixt 
the demand for, and the quantity of it, in 
fuch a manner as to increafe the total va- 
lue of that coinmodity. 

It is impoflible, therefore, to difcern, 
how the oeconomifts, who regarded * ex- 
changeable value as the 'bafis of wealth, 
fhoiild inot have confidered commerce, 
which thus increafes the value of thj^ com- 
modities 
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modities of both countries, as a ineans of 
increafing wealth. 

Yet this fed of philofophers, uniformly 
excluding from their view the effcft which 
increafe of demand muft have in augment- 
ing the exchangeable value of the goods of 
all countries, amongft which a commercial 
intercourfe exifts, and confining all their 
views of commerce to the mere aft of ex- 
change, have obftinately repeated through* 
out their writings, iji forms innumerable, 
that commerce is only an exchange of equal 
value, for equal value *• 

If wealth, however, has been properly /C 

confidered, as confiding in the abundance j^^ 
of the objeds of the defir^s of mankind > { ^ 
if exchangeable value has been properly ^ 
regarded alone as the means by which, \n 
civilized fociety, mankind exprefs their pre- , 
ferencc for the various produdlions of hur 
man induHry, and thus regulate the chan- 
Z 2 nels 

* See Dialogues fur k Commerce et fur let Travaux det Ar* 
ffam^ by Quesnay. Priuted in Fh^iocratic* 
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Qels ia which it Is embarked; commerce can- 
not with confiljency be regarded as a direiS 
means of producing, and of courfe it can- 
not be deemed a means of Increafmg wealth. 
It ihuft, however, appear, in a ftate praifti- 
fed in the various branches of labour, to be 
the great caufe of putting the means of in- 
creafing wealth into adion. 

It is from this circumftance that the 
wealth of a country, in thefe days when 
the commercial relations of nations ex- 
tend themfelveS over the globe, no longer 
depends alone on the internal diftribution 
of its wealth ; and that the progrefs of 
wealth is now accelerated or retarded, 
in proportion as the diflribution of the 
growing wealth pf rifing countries, or 
changes in the diflribution of wealth in 
fbcieties that have been long eftablifhed, 
give birth to a great or fmall demand for 
the commodities in the produdlion of 
which, in confequence of the internal ar- 

• rangemenc 
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rangement of its own wealth, a couatry has 
been long pradifed. 

It is only ncceffiiry to vieW the .nature, of 
theBritifh manufaftures for which Ame^ 
rica furnifhes a demand, to he convUiced^ 
that the encouragement to Britiih induilry, 
afforded by demand from the United States, 
muft have been comparatively finall In- 
deed, had that ^ country b?en uniyerfally 
cultivated by flaves, and parcelled out into 
eftates produdive of large incomes, fuch as 
our Weft India colonies exhibit. On the 
other hand, the advantages that French in- 
duftry would have derived from fuch an 
arrangement of American property, are at 
. pnce fuggefted, by reforting to the, draw- 
ing-rooms, viewing the clothing, and con- 
fidering the expenditure, even of the Britiih 
Weft India planter. 

If,, in the changes which have taken 
I^ace in the diftribution of European pro- 
perty, we had perceived (inftead of a teri-^ 
Z 3 dency 
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dency to break down properties, and to 
emancipate from perfonal flavery, as well as 
from flavifli tenures) a gradual accumula- 
tion of wealth into large mafles, and a 
greater proportion of the lower orders re- 
duced into a ftate of perfect flavery ; the 
encouragement Britifli induftry would have 
derived from European demand, mull have 
been very different from what has been ex- 
perienced, even under all the turbulent 
events that have diftinguiflied modem 
times. 

This view of the circumftances on which 
the progreffive wealth of European nations 
at prefent depends> mud afford matter of 
great confolation to every man who is 
ierioufly concerned for the profperity and 
aggrandifement of the Britifh Empire. 

For, if it could be allowed to enjoy peace 
and tranquillity, there never was a period 
in which the property of mankind feemed 
ahnoft univerfally to be getting into an ar- 
rangement 
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¥&iigemetit that infured a iimilar cKtenfion 
of demand for the produce of the peculiar 
fpecies of induftry in which any one coun- 
try by pra<aice excelled. 

And this flattering profped, however 
much it may excite the envy of other Eu- 
ropean nations, cannot, with reafon or with 
impunity, induce them to abftain from, or 
throw impedimctits in the way of, com- 
mercial communication with us. 

For, on the principles here dated, it is ckh 
vious that commerce cannot exift betwixt 
any two countries, without equally exciting 
the induftry of both. No means can be 
devifed of intcrcbanpng commodities that 
will exclufively encourage the induftry of 
any one of the parties concerned 4 and the 
foolifli objedions to commercial communi- 
cation, that ignorant jealoufy fuggefts, muft 
ever retard the progrefs of the induftry of 
a country that makes them, as ejSedually 
Z 4 as 
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as that of the country, againft the increaie 
of whofe induftry they are levelled* 

Great Britain cannot exclude the laces 
and cambrics of France, without obliging 
the confumers of thofe articles, through- 
out the Britifh diminions, (in confequence 
of the neceflary rife of price), to appropri- 
ate more goods to the purchafe o£ thefe 
commodities; lefs mufl of courfe remato 
for the acquifition of other things in the 
home market. Further, fuch a prohibitioa 
neceilarily abilrads a demand, to the amount 
of the value of the lace and cambric, from 
thofe commodities, in the manufadure of 
which, pradice has given England peculiar 
dexterity, which France muft have defired 
in return; for no degree of freedom in 
commercial communication can ever con- 
vey goods from one country to another, 
without an equivalent. 

France, on the other hand, cannot ex- 
clude the hardware of Birmingham, or 

the 
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tile cloth of Leeds, without making tfa^W- 
tives of that country appropriate more 
conunodities to the purchafe of hardware 
and coarfe cloth. This of neceffity ab- 
ftrads a portion of what would be employ- 
ed in acquiring other objeAs of internal 
induftry j belides which, a demand to the 
amount of '^the value of the hardware and 
cloth^ mufl, by thi$ means, be withdrawn 
from the acquifition of articles of French 
growth and manufa&ure, which England 
would require in return^. 

Impediments, 

* The clamour made in France againft the Commer' 
cial Treaty in 1787, muft have been excited by the indu- 
ftry of a few interefted individuals ; for it is impoflible that 
that country fhould not have derived equal benefit with 
England from the intercourie. 

The following eztrad, from the feventh mhnoire of M. 
BoYETET» diredor of commerce in the years 1787 and 
17889 (hews the amazing increafe of demand for wines 
that took place immediately after the Treaty of Com- 
merce. 

La cktii qu^on a de la/ortU Jet vhu de BourJeaux pour 
VAnglderre d rirelande^ dans la JSx prcmien mm de cetteannhf 
Jtortent deux mlUefeft cent cinquante tonneaux de vin» 

Ceux 
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Impediments^ therefore, to commercial 
commufiication, muft e^er retard the grow* 
ing opulence of mankind, as much by dis- 
couraging the induftry of the country 
whofe fblly occaiions them, as by any ef- 
fe^ they can have on the induftry of th* 
country they are meant to injure. The 
quibbling policy of commercial negotiators, 
who falfely and ignorantly pride themlelves 
on taking advantage of each other, ought 

alone 

Ctux its fix dormers nuit it Parniie 1786, portent mile cinq 
cent qaatre-vingt'trois tonneaux. 

li en rSfuheroit une augmentation de/ortle dans lesfix frewiers 
mots de eette annSe^ de milie cent foixante feft tonneaux de vin de 
Bourdeaux, 

" The account of wines exported from Bourdeaux to 
** England and Ireland, in the firft fix months of this year, 
** ftates it to amount to two thoufand feven hundred and 
** fifty hogfheads. 

*« In the laft fix months of the year 1786, there appear 
** to have been only one thoufand five hundred and elgh- 
** ty-three hogfheads exported. 

" It follows, tlien, that in the firfl fix months of tliis ycar» 
'* there has been an increafed exporution to the amount 
** of one thoufand one hundred and futy-feven hogOieads 
« of claret.** 
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alone to create the contempt it ixwrits; 
for human ingienulty catknot contrive a 
means of condutSting the commercial cela-^ 
tions betwixt any two countries, that does 
not aHke promote the prosperity of both. 

ISif, in delineating the means aaid the 
caufes of the progrdffive increafe of wealthy 
we have been fortunate enough to imprefs 
convidion, it will follow : — 

That man owes his wealth, or the aocu-^ 
mulation of the objeds of his defire, which 
he alone of all animals poilefles, to the 
power of direding his labour to the increa^ 
fing of the quantity, or the meliorating of 
the quality, of the produdlions of nattire 5 
and to the power of fupplanting and per- • 
forming labour by capital j— faculties pe- 
-euliat to, and charaderiflic of, the human 
fpecies :— 

That though land, labour, and capital, 
may be regarded as the fources of wealth, 

the 
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the wealth of mankind is alone iacreaf^ 
by labour, whether performed by the hand 
of man or by capital, employed in increa- 
fing the quantity, and meliorating the qua- 
lity, of the produdions of nature ; and by 
labour, whether manual or performed by 
capital, employed in giving form to, and 
adapting raw materials for confump- 
tion:-^ 

That the diredion which labour in eve- 
ry country takes, and of courfe the chan- 
nels of induftry in which it excels, — ^nay, 
the extent to which the exertions of its 
induftry,. and even its population, can be 
pufhed, depend upon the diftribution of its 
wealth :— - 

That when once the peculiar charader 
of the induftry of a country is, by this 
means, fixed and decided, the progrefs of 
its opulence is accelerated or retarded in 
proportion as the diftribution of wealth in 
other countries creates a demand for the 

articles 
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articles, in the produdion of whici) it ex- 
cels : — And, laftly j — 

« 
^hat all impediments thrown in the 
way of commercial communication, ob- 
ftrud the increafe of wealth, as much by 
difcouraging the induftry of the country 
which gives rife to them, as by their effeds 
on the induftry of the country they are 
meant to injure. 
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No. I. (Page 50). 

" II faut diftiriguet les biens d*avec les richef- 
Jes. Ceux-li oht une valeur ufuelle, et n'ont 
point de valeur v6nale. Celles-ci bht une va- 
leur ufuelle et une valeur v6nale. II lie fuffit 
pas k une nation d^avoir des hiens. 11 faut 
qu^elle tende k fe procurer de grarides richeffes^ 
pour fubvenir par le commerce k tous les befoins 
differens des membres dont elle eft cbmpof^e." 
Thyjiocratie^ p. cxviij* 



A a Nail. 
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No. II. (Page 1 14)* 

Th£ fyitem which regards commerceas the fole 
fource of wealth, was long maintained by moft 
of the eminent men who treated on commercial 
fubjeds ; as the following extrads (to which ma- 
ny others might be added) fufficiently (hew. 

<< It is a general opinion^ that the trade of 
England was never greater, and it may be true, 
that if it be fo, yet it will not abfolutely con- 
clude, that the kingdom doth increafe in riches; 
for the trade may be very abundant, and yet by 
confumption and importance of more than is ex* 
pededy the dock may waile. 

'^ The .balance would be a true folution of the 
queftion, if it could be rightly had : but by rea- 
fon it muft be made up by a medium of the 
books of rates, it will be very uncertain. 

^^ Therefore we muft feek another rale that is 

more 
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more fenfible, upon which we may all judge^ 
and that may be by the "pkenty or fcarcity of 
money ; for it is a true rule, if money increafe^ 
the kingdom doth gain by trade ; if it be fcarce, 
it lofeth/* — Sir Thomas Rox's Speech in Par- 
liament, 1640. 

•* Those trades may be efteemed good. Which 
confume our produds and manufadures, upon 
which the value of our land and employment of 
the poor depends ; that increafe our feamen and 
navigation, upon which our ftrength depends ; 
that fupply us with fuch commodities as we ab- 
folutely want for carrying on our trade, or for 
our fa£ety, or carry out more than bring in, up- 
on which the increafe of riches depends. 

** On the contrary, thofe that import more 
than they export, or bring us in goods perfedUy 
manufactured, or any fort of goods that hinder 
the expence of our own, or that carry our wool 
or other materials, to enable foreign nations to 
make manufadures, to be fpent in the room q£ 
our own y or bring in commodities that are not 
of neceflary ufe, but tend to increafe idlenefs 
z^^ luxurious expences ; or are carried on by fo- 
A a 2 reign 
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reign bottoms, or fkdlors or merchants that are 
foreigners, (not fo advantageous as when carried 
on by our own fliips and people) ; or trades car- 
ried on by the exportation of coin or bullion. 
Such heads as thefe may ferve as a touchftone 
for the examination of trades J*^ — A Dilcourfe of 

Coin, Trade, and Paper Credit^ p, 58. 1697. 

1 

^' Although a kingdom may be enriched by 
gifts received, or by purchafe taken from fome 
other nations, yet thefe are things oncertaio, 
and of fmall confidtration when they happen. 
The ordinary means, therefore, to increafe our 
wealth and treafure is by foreign trade,, wherein 
we mud ever obferve this rule, to fell more to 
firangers yearly than we confume of theirs in 
value. For fuppofe that when this kingdom is 
plentifully fervcd with the. cloth, lead, tia, iron, 
fifh, and other native commodities, we do year- 
ly export the overplus to foreign countries, to 
the value of twenty-two hundred thoufand 
pounds ; by which means we are enabled be- 
yond the feas to buy and bring in foreign wares 
fbr our ufe and confumption, to the value of 
twenty hundred* thoufand pounds. By this 
order duly kept in our trading, we may reft af- 

fured; 
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fared, that the kingdom (hall be enriched year- 
ly two hundred thoufand pounds, which muft be 
brought to us in fo much treafure ; becaufe that 
part of our ftock which is not returned to us in 
•wares, muft neceflarily be brought home in trea- 
fure."— England's Treafure by Foreign Trade, 
by Thomas Mun, p. 7. 

" That the greatnefs of this kingdom de- 
pends upon foreign trade, is acknowledged, and 
therefore the intereft of trade not unbecoming 
perfons of the higheft rank ; and of this ftudy, 
as well as others, it may be faid, there is an in- 
finity in it ; none, though of the largeft intellefbs 
and experience, bein^ able to fathom its utmoft 
depth. • 

' ** Among other things relating to trade, there 
has been much difcourfe of the balance of trade; 
the right underftanding whereof may be of iin- 
gular ufe, and ferve as a compafs to fteer by; in 
the contemplation and propagation of trade for 
public advantage. 

^ " The balance of trade is commonly under- 
ftood two ways : > 

A a 3 «' I. Gene- 
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'' I. Generally, — fomething whereby it tozy 
be known whether this kingdom gains or lofes 
by foreign trade. 

*' 2. Particularly,— fomething whereby ivc may 
know by what trades this kingdom gains^ and 
by what trades it lofes. 

"Forthefirftofthefe: 

^^ It is the moil general received opinion, and 
that not ill-grounded, that this balance is to be 
taken by a ilrid fcrutiny of what proportion the 
value of the commodities exported out of this 
-kingdom bear to thofe imported ; and if the ex- 
ports exceed the imports, it is concluded the na- 
tion gets by the general courfe of its trade ; it 
beifig fuppofed that the overplus is imported in 
bullion, and fo adds to the treafure of the king* 
dom, gold and filver. being taken for the meafure 
and ftandard of riches.'* — A Difcourfe of Trade, 
by Sir Josiah Child, p. 163 & 164. 

** Ir we export any value of our manufadures 
for the confumption of a foreign nation, and 
import thence no goods at all for our own con- 
fumption, 
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fiiihption, it i9 certain^ the -whole price of our 

own manufactures exported muft be paid to us 
in money, and that all the money paid to us is 
our clear gain. 

** The merchant, perhaps, docs not get 7,0 per 
cent, by the goods he fends abroad ; yet if he fells 
his goods for the very price he paid for them, and 
brings back the whole price in money, and not 
in goods, to his native country, the merchant, in 
this cafe, gets nothing, but his country gets clear 
the whole value of the goods.** — The firitifh 
Merchant, p. 23. 

<^ If we have at any time imported from France, 
(for our own confomption), a greater valine of 
goods and merchandifes than we exported for 
the confumption of that country, it is certain, 
that one way or other, we paid the balance in 
money ; and whether we paid this by exporting 
bullion out of England, or by drawing bullion 
from other nations indebted to us, into France, 
the cafe is the very fame, that whole balance 
was fo much lofs to this kingdom ; fo much we 
may be faid to have loft by our French com- 
merce." — ^The Britifh Merchant, p. 34. 

A 84 No. III. 
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No. III. (Page 202). 

f* Nous eptendons par papiers de credit, toutc 
cr^ance^ ou ol^ligation ; cnun mot, toute (lipula- 
tion par 6crit entre un debiteur et un creaneier 
QU porteur de criance^ qui oblige celui-I4 k 
payer, et autorife celui-ci ^ exiger une valeur, 
ct qui pouvant etre c^d.6e et tranfportee, deyient 
un moyen de tranfporter la propri6t6, de ce? 
yaleurs, d'un poflefleur ^ un autre poflefleur, 
fans tranfporter les valeurs en nature. 

" On voit que cette definition convient ^ tous 
les «papiers, billets, adions des banques ; aux 
cr^ances qui reprefentent des valeurs emprun- 
tees par les gouvernemens, ou des fonds d'entre- 
prifes de commerce,. de finance, &c. et enfin, 
aiix creapces memes de particulier & particulier ; 
telles que les lettres de change ^ promeffes^ billets 
a ordre^^ &c. 

Ko.IV. 
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No. IV. (Page 239). 

COMPUTATION OF INCOME BY MR PITT. 
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Sec appendix No. 4. to the fubftance of a fpecch by Lord AucKi 
LAND, printed by authority, 1799. To the fame purport, fee appen^i 
dix, No. 7* of Mr Ross's Examination) &c. 
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No. V. (Page 244). 

7'be Tejiament ofM. FortunJ Rjcarj>^ ^c. iron- 
Jlatedfrcm the French hy Dr Prjck. 

" In the name of Gob, I toKTUViL' Ricard, 
teacher of arithmetic at D—— , invoking the 
Holy Virgin, and St Fortune my patron, do 
make this my laft-will as follows : 

[" The executors, who have caufed this will 
^* to be printed, in order to fulfil the intentions 
• of the late M. Fortune' Ricard, do not think 
" it neceflary to publifli thofe particular bequefts 
** which concern only his own family. After 
" having difpofed of his patrimony among them 
" with wifdom, he proceeds in the followJD|f 
" manner :*'] 

<* It remains for me now to declare my ioten- 
tions with regard to the promife of 500 livrc^ 
(If 22 : 4 ; 6), fubfcribed on my behalf by M. ?• 

banker 
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banker of this town. This fum proceeded original- 
ly from a prefent which was made me by Prosper 
RiCARD, my much honoured grandfather, when I 
entered the eighth year of my age. At that age 
he had taught me the principles of writing and 
calculation. After having (hewn me, that a ca- 
pital, with its accumulating intereft at 5 per 
cent, would amount, at the end of one hundred 
years, to more than one hundred and thirty-one 
times the original fum ; and feeing that I liften-^ 
ed to this ledure with the greateft attention, he 
took 24 livres out of his pocket, and addreffed 
me with an enthufiafm which is ftill prefent to 
my mind. " My child, (faid he), remember, 
'^ while thou liveft, that with oeconomy and caU 
** culation nothing is impoflible for man. Here 
" are 24 livres, which I give thee. Take thetn 
^ to a merchant in our neighbourhood, who will 
'* place them in trade out of regard to me. Eve- 
" ry year thou (halt add the intereft to the prin- 
'' cipaL At thy death, thou Ihalt employ the 
" produce in good works for the repofe of thy 
" foul and my own." I have executed this or- 
der with fidelity ; and in the courfe of my life, I 
have planned many projects for employing this 
money. Having reached the feventy-firft year 
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of my age, it amounts to 500 livres ; but as I 
muft, fome time or other, fet bounds to myfelf, 
} now 4^fire that it may be divided into five 
portions, of 100 Uvres each, to which the inte- 
reds (hall be annually added, and the accuoiula* 
ted fums fhall be fucceffively applied to the fol« 
lowing ufes ; 

'^ I. In a hundred years, the firft fum of zoo 
livres will amount to more than 13,100 livres, 
(L. 5822). From this fum, a prize of 4000 
livres fhall be given for the beft theological dif- 
fertation, to prove the lawfulnefs of putting out 
pioney to intereft. Three medals, of 600 livres 
each, fhall alfo be given for the three diflerta- 
tions which fhall be adjudged the next in merit 
to the prize diflertation. The remainder of the 
13,100 livres fhall be expended in printing the 
prize dififertation, and extrads from the others. 
Copies of thefe fhall be fent, gratis, to all tht 
bifhops, clergy, and confeflbrs of the kingdom, 
I had intended to have fent them alfo into fo- 
reign countries ; but I obferve, that all the uni- 
verfities of the Chriftian world, excepting thofe 
of France, have folemnly recognifed the lawful- 
nefs of putting money to intereft, and that it 

, continues 
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continues necefiary only in this kingdom, to ex^ 
plain a queftion in morals, fo interefting to the 
welfare of the date. 

" a. After two hundred years, a fecond fum of 
100 livres, amounting, with its accumulated in- 
tereft, to more than 1,700,000 livres (L.756,500), 
fhall be employed in eftablilhing a perpetual 
fund, for fourfcore prizes, of 1000 livres each, 
to be diftributed annually by the different aca*- 
demies of the kingdom, as follows : Fifteen prizes 
for the moil diflinguifhed virtuous adions ; .fif« 
teen for works of faience and literature ; ten for 
folutions of queftions in arithmetic and calcula*- 
tion ; ten for fuch new procefles in agriculture 
as (hall produce the heft crops ; ten for mafter- 
pieces in the fine arts; and ten to encourage 
races and other exercifes, proper to difplay the 
force and agility of the body, and to reftore 
amongft us a tafte for the gymnafium, which 
was in fuch great eileem among the Greeks, and 
which formerly made fo many heroes. 

" 3. Afiter three hundred years, from another 
fum of 100. livres, increafed in that time to 
more than two hundred and twenty-fix millions, 

(L. 10,057,000), 
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(L. io,o57»ooo), there (hall be appropriated 
196 millions, towards eftabliihing, in the moft 
coniiderable places in France, five hundred pa-p 
triotic banks, for lending money without inte* 
reft ; the largeft of which fhall have a fund of 
ten millions of livres, and the fmalleft a fond of 
100,000 livres. Thefe banks ChaU be managed 
by a committee of the moft upright .citizens in 
each place, and the money fliaU be employed in 
loans, to fuccour the unfortunate, or advanced 
towards promoting agriculture^ trade, and indu* 
ftry. The remaining thirty millions fliall be ex- 
pended in founding twelve mufeums, in the ci- 
ties of Paris, Lyons, flouen, Bourdeaux, Rennes^ 
Lifle, Nancy, Tours, Dijon, Thouloufe, Aix, and 
Grenoble. Each of thefe mufeums fhall be pla* 
ced at the moft agreeable end of the city. Five 
hundred thoufand livres fliall be expended upon 
each building, and in the purchafe of grounds 
which (ball belong to them, and be laid out into 
botanical and fruit gardens, and alfo into kit- 
chen gardens, and extenfive walks. To each 
mufeum fliall be annexed an income of 100,000 
livres ; and there fliall be lodged and boarded in 
it forty literary men, and artifts of fuperior me* 
rit, who, at the time of mealt, fliall be divided 

into 
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into &ur tables, that their repafts may be chear- 
ful, without being too noifj. Each mufeum 
ihall be provided with fix fecretaries, a de- 
iigner and engraver, and four carriages. There 
ihall be alfo a hall for concerts, a theatre, a che- 
mical laboratory, a cabinet of natural hiflory, 
a hall for experimental pbiloibpfay, and a grand 
gallery for a common library. A hundred thou- 
fand livres (hall be expended on a feparate libra* 
xy for each of thefe eftablifhments. The fame 
fum (hall be employed in providing them with 
feparate cabinets of natural hiftory, and with 
philofophical inftroments. And 10,000 livres 
ihall be referved annually, for keeping up and 
increafing thefe cabinets and philofophical in- 
ftruments. 

'* The libraries ihall always be open to the 
public. Twenty members of the mufeum (hall 
be engaged in giving public and gratuitous^ 
courfes of le^ures upon the foreign languages, 
and upon all the arts and fciences. The other 
twenty (hall be engaged in fuch other employ- 
ments as may be moft ufefuL No one (hall be 
admitted a member, till he has previoufly giveii 
proof, not of his rank, delcent, or nobility, but 

of 
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of his morals, and of his nev^r having diihoncniN 
ed his pen, by writihg againft religion and go- 
vernment, or by facrificing any membef of the 
community^ On being admitted, be (hall make 
oath, " That he will prefer virtue, truth, and 
" his country, to every thing ; . and the general 
** good of literature to his own fame.** The 
works of the members of the mufeum fhall he 
printed at the expeuce of the eftablifhment, and 
when thofe expences arc reimburfed, the profits 
fhall belong to to the authors. 

** 4. After four hundred years, the fourth fum 
of J 00 livr^s, amounting, with intereft, to near 
30,000 inillions, (L. 1,330,000,000), Ihall be efli- 
ployed in building one hundred towns, each con- 
taining one hundred and fifty thoufand fouls, 
in the moft agreeable fituations which can be 
found in France. The means of peopling thefe 
towns^ of governing and making them flouriih, 
are explained in a memorial annexed to this 
will. In a Ihort time there will refult from 
hence an addition of fifteen millions of inhabi- 
tants to the kingdom, and its confumption will' 
be doubled ; for which fervice I hope the oeco- 
nomifts will think themfelves obliged to me. 
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" I am fenfible that all the fpecie in Europe 
is not equal to thefe 30,000 millions, and that it 
will be impoflible to make provifion in money 
for fuch immenfe fums. For this reafon, I leave 
it to the difcretion of my executors to exchange 
cafli at convenient feafons for landed and other 
real poffcffions. The revenue ariiing from thofe 
poffeffions fliall either be laid out in calh, or rea- 
lized by further purchafes, fo that my bequefts 
may be fulfilled in their due time, without any 
difficulty, 

" 1 am convinced, by the moll accurate cal- 
culations, that my arrangements, inftead of clog- 
ging, will give adlivity to the circulation of fpe- 
cie. Laying out the money I have ordered in 
the purchafc of eftates, will foon increafe their 
value ; and when thefe accumulating riches fhall 
have fo produced their effeft, as that there can 
no longer be found in France a landholder who 
will fell his eflate, purchafers muft be fought for 
among the neighbouring nations, 

*< 5. Finally, with regard to the laft fum of 
100 livres, amounting nearly, by the accumula- 
tion of five hundred years, to four millions of 
B b millions 
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millions of livres, (one hundred and feventy-fi« 
thoufands of millions Sterling), it fliall be dif- 
pofed of as follows : 

** Six thoufand millions fliall be appropriated 
towards paying the national debt of France, up* 
on condition that the Kings, our good Lords and 
Mailers, fliall be entreated to order the Comp- 
trollers General of the Finances to undergo in 
future an examination in arithmetic before they 
enter upon their office. 

*• Twelve thoufand millions fliall likewife be 
employed in paying the public debts of England*. 
It may be feen, that I reckon that both thofe na- 
tional debts will be doubled in this period ; not 
that I have any doubts of the talents of certain 
miniftersto increafe them much more ; but their 
operations in this way are oppofed by an infini- 
ty of circumftances, which lead me to'prefume, 
that thofe debts cannot be more than doubled. 
Befides, if they amount to a few thoufands of 
millions more, I declare that it is my intention 
that they fliould be entirely paid off, and that a 
projed fo laudable fliould not remain unexecu* 

ted for a trifle more or lefs, I beg that the £ng« 

lifli 
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lifh would not refufe this flight mark of the re- 
membrance of a man, who was indeed born a 
Frenchman» but who fincerely efteemed their 
nation, and always was a particular admirer of 
that magnificent work which Newton, their 
countryman, has entitled Univerfal Arithmetic, 
I earneftly defire, that, as an acknowledgment 
for this legacy, the Englifh nation will confent 
to call the French their neighbours^ and not their 
natural enemies ; that they may be aflured that 
nature never made raftn an enemy to man ; and 
that national hatreds, commercial prohibitions, 
and, above all, wars^ conftantly produce a mon^ 
•ftrous error in calculations. But I dare not in 
this inftance require any thing. We muft hope 
for all we defire from Time ; and when we have 
the happinefs of rendering a fervice, w*e muft 
not deftroy its value, by annexing conditions to 
it which may encumber thofe whom we wifti to 
ferve. 

«* Thirty thoufand millions (hall be formed 

into a fund, for producing an annual revenue of 

'fifteen hundred millions, to be divided in times 

of peace among all the powers of Europe. In 

fi b 2 time 
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time of war, the fhare of the aggreffor or aggrei^ 
fors Ihall be given to thofe who have been at- 
tacked unjuftiy, in order to engage Sovereigns^ 
if poffible, to reflect a little before they com- 
mence unjuft hoftilities. This revenue ihall be 
diftributed among the different nations in pro* 
portion to their population. Every ten years an 
exaft numeration Ihall be taken, with a view to 
this diftribution, which fhall be made by a diet 
compofed of deputies from all the different na- 
tions ; but I dired that a larger proportion Ihall 
be diftributed to thofe Sovereigns who (ball ap- 
ply for it, and appear to defire it with no other 
Tiew than to encourage population among their 
fubjedls. 

" I leave to the wifdom of my executors the 
care of extending the benefits of this bequeft to 
the other parts of the world ; and if, by this 
means, they ftiould hope to fucceed in extin- 
guifliing, throughout the world, the abfurd and 
barbarous rage of war, I willingly confent that 
they appropriate for this pufpofe the further 
fum of one hundred thoufand millions. I 
with that fix thoufand millions may be offered to 

h^s 
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his Majefty, the King of France ; namely, a 
thoufand millions to fuperfede the neceffity of 
lotteries, a fort of tax impofed upon wicked 
men, which infallibly renders them a great deal 
more wicked ; a thoufand millions to buy in all 
^felefs offices, which are attended with the fad 
inconvenience, of perfuading many perfons that 
it is a fufficient difcharge of their duty to their 
country to occupy an office without fundion, 
and that an honour may be derived from bear- 
ing a fenfelefs title ; a thoufand millions to buy 
in offices, which, on the contrary, are too im- 
portant to be left expofed to the danger of ve- 
nality ; a thoufand millions to purchafe a do- 
main for his Majefty, worthy of his Crown, and 
fufficient for the expences of his Court, fo that 
the nation may clearly perceive, that the taxes 
impofed upon them are applicable only to the 
expenditures of the State. The remaining two 
thoufand millions (hall form a fund, whofe an- 
nual produce fhall be employed by his Majefty 
in penfions and gratuities. By thefe means, if, 
fometimes, thofe favours fhould be conferred up- 
on intriguing and undeferving perfons, the na- 
tion will have no caufe to complain of the im- 
B b 3 proper 
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proper ufe of money, drawn from taxes and the 
labours of the huibandman. 

'' I appoint a thoufand millions towards add- 
ing a thoufand livres to the fettled income of all 
the clergy in the kingdom, and fix hundred 
livres to that of their vicars, upon condition 
that they no longer demand fees for faying maf* 
fes. I had alfo fome thoughts of propofing to 
them the fuppreffion of fees for baptifms, mar- 
riages and burials ; but I have confidered thofe 
fundions to be of a civil as well as religious na- 
ture, and that, on this account, the clergy may, 
without impropriety, be allowed- to reci?ive a 
pay, which is, in fad, more moderate than 
would be required by any other public officers 
in their places. Befides, this pay perhaps ren*- 
ders the fervice more exad, more fpeedy on 
their part, and lefs irkfome to the delicacy of 
fome of thofe who receive it, 

" I appoint two thoufand millions towards 
forming an income of ten livres a month to all 
the children which fhall be bom in the king- 
dom, till they are three years of age ; and I de- 

fire 
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fire this legacy to be increafed to thirty livres a 
month to thofe children who (hall be nurfed 
by their own mothers. I do not except even the 
^children of the rich ; on the contrary, I invite 
rich parents to accept this donation without re- 
ludance, as an honorary prize awarded to pa- 
ternity and the cares of maternal love. They 
may, if they pleafe, ap^y it to ads of charity 
and benevolence. 

'^ I appoint four thoufand millions towards 
purchafing the wafte lands of the kingdom. 
Thefe fhall be divided into five hundred thou* 
fand little farms or tenements, of four or five 
acres each, on which fliall be ereded as many 
commodious cottages. Thefe five hundred thou- 
fand farms fliall be given as freeholds to an equal 
number of married peafants, chofen in each pa- 
rifli by a veltry compofed of ten of the mod 
aged inhabitants. The pofleflbrs of thefe free- 
holds fliall be obliged to make them their 
only refidence, to cultivate them with their own 
hands and thofe of their families, and to report 
every year the improvements of them which 
they have made. Thefe freeholds fliall be he- 
B b 4 reditary. 
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rcditary, but only upon condition that they fliail 
neither be divided, nor any two of thena engrof- 
fed by one perfon, Whpn a freeholder dies, 
without leaving behind him either wife, chil- 
dren, brothers, fitters, nephews, or nieces, who 
have lived and laboured with him for three 
years prior to his deceafe, the freehold fliall be 
declared vacant, and given anew, by the veftry 
of the parifti, to thatpeafant who fhall appear to 
deferve it bed. 

" I defire that two thoufand millions be laid 
out in purchafing all the manors of which there 
Ihall be fellers, and that the vaffals thereon be 
for ever afterwards exempted from all fervitudc 
and fealty. 

'' Six thoul^nd millions fhall be employed in 
founding houfes of education in all the country 
parifhes, agreeable to the plan of the author of a 
work, entitled Patriotic Views refpeding the 
Education of the People, If, in executing this 
plan of a man of genius, and an excellent citi- 
zen, it fhould appear to want fome little amend- 
ments and alterations, I dire<5t that they (hall be 
adopted. 
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*' I appoint twenty thoufand millions towards 
ereding in the kingdom forty thoufand houfes of 
labour, or public workhoufes ; to each of which 
(hall be appropriated, from ten thoufand to fifty 
thoufand livres annual incomp. Every man 
and woman fhall have a right to offer themfelves 
at any time to be maintained and employed in 
them. I choofe to fay nothing of any other par- 
ticulars in the government and management of 
thefe houfes, hoping that the ideas which begin 
to be formed concerning eftablifhments of this 
kind, will be perfedled before the period fixed 
for thefe fhall arrive ; and that it will at length 
be univerfally acknowledged, that though it is 
dangerous and foolilh to give alms in money to 
a ftrong beggar, yet that fociety has no right to 
deprive him of his liberty, and inflidl punifh- 
ments upon him, while it does not hold out to 
him any other means of fubfiftence, or at leaft 
point out to him a method of difcovering what 
means he is capable of ufing. 

♦' I entreat the managers of thefe public work- 
houfes, to give the greateft encouragement to 
fuch trades as can be performed by women. 

This 
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This fex, fo dear to all fenfible minds, has been 
negleded or opprcffed by all our inftitutions. 
Sedu£lions of all kinds feem to' confpire againft 
their virtue. Ncceffity precipitates them invo- 
luntarily into an abyfs of infamy and mifery. 
The low price which is fet upon the labour of 
"women, is out of all proportion to the inferiori- 
ty of their bodily ftrength. Let the public 
work-faoufes fet the example of paying them 
better. 

" There are in France many houfes of correc- 
tion, where the mifcondud of women is fevere- 
ly puni(hed,*but where, in reality, it is only fuf- 
pended, mere confinement having no tendency 
to eradicate vice. Why (hould there not be one 
eftablifliment, where a young woman, conquer- 
ed by temptation, and on the brink of defpair, 
might prefent herfelf, and fay, " Vice offers me 
** gold ; I only afk for labour and bread. In 
•* compafiion to my remorfe, affill and ftrengthen 
" me. Open an afylum for me, where I may 
" weep without being feen, expiate thofe faults 
** which purfue and overwhelm me, and recover 
•* a fliadow of peace." Such an inftitution ex- 

ifts 
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iits no where. I appoint, therefore, a thoufand 
millions towards eflablifhing one. 

" The fnares which are laid by vice for wo- 
men without fortunes, would make fewer vic- 
tims if more afliftance was given them. We 
have an infinity of eftablifhments for perfons in 
the higher ranks of life, which do honour to the 
gencrofity of our forefathers. Why have we none 
for this purpofe ? I defire, therefore, that two 
thoufand millions be employed in eflablifhing in 
the kingdom a hundred hofpitals, which fhall be 
called Hofpitals of Angels. There fhall be ad* 
mitted into each a hundred females, of the age 
of feven or eight years, and of the moft enga- 
ging forms. They fhall receive the mofl per- 
fect education in regard to morals, ufeful know- 
ledge, and agreeable accompliihments. At the 
age of eighteen they may quit the hofpital, in 
order to be married, at which period they fhall 
each be paid a portion of forty thoufand livres. 
I mention this moderate fum, becaufe it is my 
wifh that they be neither reproached for want 
of fortune, ndr efpoufed from interefl. An an- 
nual income of two thoufand livres fhall be gi- 
ven 
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ven alfo to their parents, * * * *. Except once 
in the year, at a folemn and fplendid proceiEon, 
they (hall rarely appear in public, but fhall be 
conftantly employed in their afylum, in leamkig 
all that can render them one day excellent wives 
and mothers. 

" In order to fit them, in particular, for do- 
meftic oeconomy, I defire, that after they have 
been taught the moll accurate ideas of expences 
of all kinds, queflions be propofed to them from 
time to time, to which they (hall be obliged to 
give anfwers by word of mouth, and alfo in wri- 
ting ; as for example : " If you had fuch and 
" fuch an income, under fuch and fuch circum- 
" dances, how much would you appropriate to 
" your table, your houfe-rent, your maintenance, 
" and the education of your children ? How 
" many fervants would you keep ? How much 
** would you referve for ficknefs and unforefeen 
" exppnces ? How much would you confecrate 
" to the relief of the unfortunate and the public 
" good ? If your income depended either en- 
" tirely or in part upon a tranfient advantage, 
•* or a place which was not afluced to you. How 

" much 
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" much would you expend annually ? What 
.** fum would you rcferve for forming a capital ?" 
&c. &c. Frizes publicly given to the beft an- 
fwers to queftions of this kind, would conftitute, 
in my opinion, an exerciie equally engaging, 
and more ufeful, than the little comedies and 
novels with which young perfons in the higher 
ilations are generally entertained. 

** The honours conferred upon great men have 
always appeared to me the moft effedual means 
of producing great men. I appoint, therefore, a 
thoufand millions towards ftrtking medals, and 
placing in the halls of all towns, or in any other 
convenient places, ftatues and bufts in honour of 
fuch great men as {hall hereafter rife up. I de- 
fire further, that thefe honours be not paid them 
till ten years after their deceafe, and that they 
be decreed and proportioned by a tribunal, com- 
pofed of fuch upright, enlightened, and worthy 
citizens, as (hall be moft likely not to be dazzled 
by falfe virtues. It has been once reckoned, 
that founding hofpitals for the fick is one of the 
beft public fervices. For fome years, a convic- 
tion has been gaining ground, that breathing the 

peftilential 
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peftilential air of hofpitals doubles the danger of 
difeafesy and that on this, and other accounts, 
they probably deftroy more lives than they fave. 
I defire, therefore, that ten thoufand millions be 
employed in eftablifhing in each parifli of the 
kingdom Houfes of Health, in which ihall be 
maintained a phyfician, a furgeon, and a conve- 
nient number of fifters of charity and nurfes. 
Thefe houfes (hall fupply the lick gratis, in their 
own houfes, with every aififtance in food and 
medicine, and none fliall be taken to the Houfe 
of Health excepting thofe whom it ihall be im- 
poffible to affift at home. 

** I have hitherto only direded the erapby- 
ment of about two hundred thoufand millions. 
There remain dill near four millions of millions, 
the appropriation of which I leave to the difcre- 
tion of my executors. I wi(h them to purchafe 
and pull down all fuch houfes as incommode the 
public way in all towns ; to multiply fquares, 
quays, fountains, gardens, &c. in order to give 
falubrity to the air of towns ; to empty ponds ; 
to clear heaths ; to deepen the beds of rivers, fo 
as to render them navigable, and to unite them 

by 
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by means of canals. In a word, I wilh them to 
co-operate in every poffible method with nature^ 
which feems to have defigned France to be the 
mod delightful country under heaven. 

*^ I hope that all good citizens will affift my 
executors in the choice of fuch ufeful eftabliih- 
ments as (hall yet remain to be formed. I call 
upon them to publifh the ideas with which pa« 
triotic zeal may infpire them, fince now they are 
encouraged by the confoling certainty, that 
funds for executing them cannot be wanting. 

" I name for executors my deareft and bed 
friends M. M. -------.-. 

(Here the teftator names fix executors, who do 
not think proper at prefent to reveal tbemfelves, 
and then goes on as follows :) 

•* I beg of them to meet as often as the affairs 
of my executorlhip ftiall require. In cafe of an 
equal divifion of opinions, the oldeft fliall have 
the calling vote. When one of them dies, I de- 
fire the furvivors to fill the vacancy, as fbon as 
may be, with the mod honeft, zealous, and dif- 

intercfted 
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interefted citizen of their acquaintance, and to 
proceed in this manner for ever. I hope that 
during the firft years of their executorihip, when 
the operations of the fund will be eafy, they will 
tranfaA in this buiinefs out of regard to nie and 
to the public. I forefee, that in procefs of time 
the fums to be laid out will become fo immenfe- 
ly great, as to render neceflary voyages and 
other confiderable expences, which will be pro- 
dudtive of no profit. For this reafon, I have left 
one hundred and twenty-five thoufand livres of 
thefecondfum, unappropriated; of the third, fe- 
ven hundred and eleven thoufand ; and of the 
fourth, thirty-two millions. Thefe fums I re- 
queft them to accept, as a compenfation for their 
expences and trouble. I charge them always, 
as far as they can, without hazarding the fecu- 
rity of the fund, to prefer thofe ways of laying 
out the accumulating fums which fliall be moft 
ferviceable to individuals and the public. 

" If a redudion in the rate of intereft, or iny 
unforefeen lofles, ihould injure the fund, fo as to 
retard its increafe, the execution of njy defires 
need only be poilponed, in proportion to the in- 
terruption that ftiall happen. 

<• May 
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** May the fuccefs of thefe eftablifhments 
caufe one day a few tears to be fhed on my 
grave ! But, above all, may the example of an 
obfcure individual kindle the emulation of pa- 
triots, princes, and public bodies; and engage 
them to give attention to this new, but power- 
ful and infallible means, of ferving pofterity, 
and contributing to the future improvement and 
happincfs of the world !'^ 



Remark by the Translator. 

It is to be obferved, that if M. Ricard had 
direded the intereft of the money to be laid 
out every three months, it would have won- 
derfully increafed the fums with the difpofal 
of which his executors are intruded. 

One hundred livres will amount, if impro- 
ved at 5 per cent, intereft, 

Paid yearly. Half-yearly. 

Livres. Livres. 

In 100 years, to I3i>50i 139,560 

Ia 500 years, to 3,932i400>ooo,ooo 5,296,100,000,000 

Co Paid 
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Paid quarterly. 

In loo yearsy to 1439890 livres* 

In 500 years, to 6,i66>ooo,ooo,ooo livres. 

If, therefore, the laft 100 livres had been 
improved at 5 per cent, quarterly intercft, his 
executors would have had an additional fum 
of 2,234,000,000,000 livres, (nearly equal to 
a hundred thoufand millions Sterling), which 
is a fum more than fufficient to encompafs the 
earth with a belt of guineas, all clofe, and five 
feet broad. 



No. VI. 
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No. VI. (Page 268). 

Extract of the Preamble to Cap. LXXL of 
the 42d of the King. 

** Whereas -the public burdens may at this 
period be greatly alleviated, and the redudion 
of the national debt at the fame time accelera- 
• ted, by confolidating the public debt, and the 
whole of the faid debt will thereby be redeemed 
^thin forty-five year J J*^ 

Clause V. of the said Act. 

*' And be it further enadled, That all monies 
whatever which fhall be placed from time to 
time to the account of the faid Commiflioners, 
i>y virtue of cither of the faid recited adls, (ex- 
cept fo far as the fame are hereby repealed), or 
by virtue of this adt, fliall, and are hereby appro- 
priated to, and fliall accumulate in manner di- 
C c 2 rcSed 
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ycfted by the faid afts, for the reduftion of the 
national debt of Great Britain, and (hall be from 
time to time applied by the faid Commiffioners, 
purfuant to the diredions, and under and ac- 
cording to the reftriftions and provifions of the 
faid recited ads, either in payment for the re- 
demption, or in the purchafe of the feveral re- 
deemable public annuities of Great Britain, un- 
til the whole of the perpetual redeemable annui- 
ties, now charged upon the public funds of 
Great Britain, including fuch charge as has ari- 
fen, or may arife, on any loan made in Great Bri- 
tain, before the paffing of this aft, and alfo fuch 
charge as fhall arife by any annuities, interefts, 
and dividends, payable in confeqpcnce of any 
loans made chargeable on the confolidated fund, 
by an ad palled in this fefSon of Parliament, 
entitled, ^n ASl for repealing the Duties on 
Income ; for the effeSlual ColkSiion of Arrears 
of the faid Duties y and accounting for the fame ^ 
and for charging the annuities fpecifkally char- 
ged thereon upon the Confolidated Fund of Great 
Britain^ Ihall have been completely redeemed 
or purchafed, fo as that the w^hole of the feve- 
pl redeemable public annuities now chargqd 

upon 
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upon the public funds of Great Britain, inclu- 
ding fuch refpedive charges as aforefaid,^^// 
be paid off within forty -five years from the re- 
fpeftive periods of the creation of fuch refpeftive 
charges and public annuities as afortfaid." 
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Statement, fhowing the Sum that muft of ne- 
ccffity be abftraded from Expenditure, and 
converted into Capital, every half-year, by an 
annual Income of L. 5*585,572, accumulated 
half-yearly, at 3 per cent, for forty-five years. 



Years. 



It 



2t 



2,792,786. 
2,834.677.79 


Yean. 
3i 

4 

4i 

5 

5t 

6 

6^ 


20,451,555-66 
3.099.559-334 


5,627.463.79 

2.877.»97-956 


23.55 1. "4-994 
3,146,052.724 


8,504,661.746 
2,920,355.926 


26,697.167.718 
3.193.243-515 


11,425,017.672 
2,964,161.265 


29,890,411.233 
3,241,142.168 


14,389,178.937 
3,008,623.684. 


33.»3i.553-40i 
3.289,759-301 


17.397.802.621 
3.053.753-039 


36,421,312.702 
3.339.105.690 


20,45 1,555-66 


39,760,41 8.39Z 



Years. 
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/ft 



8t 



9f 



10 



ici 



II 



"t 



12 



J at 



39,760,418.392 
3,389,192.275 

43,149,610.667 
3,440,030.160 

46,589,640.827 
3,491,630.612 

50,081,271.439 
3.544.005-071 

53,625,276.510 
3.597.165-147 

57,222,441.657 
3,651,122.624 

^.873.564-^81 
3.705.889.464 

64.579.453-745 
3,761,477.806 

68,340,931.551 
3,817,899.973 

72,158,831.524 
3,875,168.472 

76.033,999.996 
3.933.295-999 

79,967,295.995 
3.992.^95-439 



83.959.591-434 
4,052,179.871 

13 88,011,771.305 

4,112,962.569 

t , 

13^ 92,124,733.874 
4,174,657.008 

14 96,299,390.882 

4,237,276.863 

I4f 100,536,667.745 
4,300,836.016 

15 104,837,501.761 

4.365.348.526 

15-f 109,202,850.287 
4,430,828.754 

16 113,633,679.041 

4,497,291.185 

i6x 118,130,970.226 
4»564,75o.553 

17 122,695,720.779 

4,633,221.811 

i7t 127,328,942.590 
4,702,720.138 

18 132,031,662.728 

4,773,260.940 



83.959.591-434 I i8i 136,804,923.668 
Cc 4 



4o8 
Years. 
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lai 177,660,847.314 

5,457,698.709 

23 183,118,546.023 

5039.564-19=^ 

237- 188,658,110.213 
5,622,657.653 

24 194,280,767.366 

5,706,997.517 

-;; Tqn.()i57, 765.3 83 



136,804,923.668 

4,844,859.855 

19 141,649,783.523 

4.917.532.752 

i9i 146,567,316,275 
4,991,295.744 

20 151,558,612.019 

5,066,165.180 

20v 156,624,777.199 
5,142,157.657 

2t 161,766,934.856 
5,219,290.022 

2I7 166,986,224.878 
5.297.579-373 

22 172.283,804.251 
5.377.043-063 



i99.987»765-383 
5,792,602.480 

•25 205,780,367.863 
5,879,491.517 

25t 211,659,859.380 
5,967,683.890 

26 217,627,543.270 

6,057,199.149 

267 223,684,742.419 
6,148,057.136 

27 3«9.832,799-555 

6,240,277.993 

Vr ^36,073,077.548 
6,333,882.163 

28 242,406,959.711 

6,428,890.395 

28-j- 248,835,850.106 
6.525.323-751 

29 255,361,173.857 

6,023.203,607 

29t 201,984,377.464 
6,722,551.661 



30 268,706,929.] 25 
6,823,389.936 

30T 275.530.3»9-o6i 



Years. 

27.'>.530.3 19-061 

6,925.740.785 

31 -282,456,059.846 

7,029,636,897 

3ii 289,485,686.743 
7. '35.071-301 , 

32 296,620,758.044 

7,242,097.370 

3H 303.862,855.414 
7.350.728.831 

33 311,213,584.245 

7,460,989.763 

33t 318,674.574-008 
7,572,904.610 

. 34 326,247,478.618 
7,686,498.179 

34t .333.933.976.797 
• 7,801,795.651 

• 

35 341.735.772-448 

7,918,822.586 

354- 349.654.595-034 
8,037,604.925 

36 357.692,199.959 

8,158,168.999 

36^ 365.850,368.958 
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365.850,368.958 
8,280,541.534 

.37 374.130.910.492 
8,404,749.657 

37t 382,535.660.149 
8,530,820.902 

38 391,066,481.051 

8.658,783.215 

38t 399,725,264.266 
8,788,664.963 

39 408,513,929.229 

8,920,494.938 

39f 4»7.434.424-»67 
9.054.302.362 

40 426,488,726.529 

9,190,116.897 

4P7 43S.*678,843.426 
9,327,968.651 

41 445,006,812.077 

9,467,888.181 

4»T 454.474.700.258 
9,609,906.503 

42 464,084,606,761 

9.754>o55.«oi 

42T 473,838,661.862 



4IO 

Years. 
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Years. 



473f838,66i.862 
9i900t365-9»7 



43 483.739»o^7-789 

10,048,871.416 

43f 493.787.899,20s 
10,199,604.488 

44 S03.987.503-693 



503.987.503-693 
10,35^.598-555 

44t 514,340,102.248 
10,507,887.533 

45 * 5^4.847.989-781 



No. VIIL 



^ In Appendix, No. VIH. the annual fnxn of L. 59585*572 
per annum, is ftated as amounting in forty-five years, when 
accumulated at 3 per cent., to L. 528,395,000. This differ* 
ence is fuppofed to ariie from the calculation delivered into 
the Houfe of Conmions proceeding on the fupppfiticn of a 
quarterly accumulation. 
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No. VIII. (Page 269). 

The following is the Statement of the Re- 
demption of the National Debt, prefented to the 
Houfe of Commons, 7th April 1802. 



Amount of Stock purchafed in forty-five and forty-fiz 
Years, at the feveral rates of Intereft 3, 3i, 3I9 3^, 
and 4 per cent, bj a Sinking Fund of L. 5,585,572 
per annum. 





In 45 years. 


In 46 years. 


At par, the confolidated finking 

fund purchafes, 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 

1802, 


528,395,000 
488,987,656 


£• 

550,059,000 

488,987,656 


Surplus, ... 


39.407.344 


61,071,344 


At $i per cent, is purchafed, 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 
180J, ... 


612,737,000 
488,987,656 


639,020,000 
488,987,656 


Snrplus, 


"3»749.844 


150.032,344 



In 



4ia 
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At 3t per cent, is purchafed, - 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 
i8o2» 

Surplus, 



In 45 years. 



707,220,000 
488,987,656 



218,232,344 



In 46 years. 



73S>72o,ooo 
488,987.656 



249*732044 



At 3!^ per cent, is purchafcd, - 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 
1802, 

Surplus, 



812,395,000 
488,987,656 



323,407,344 



850*3 yofooo 
488,987,656 



361,382,344 



At 4 per cent, is purchafed, - 

Confc^idated debt, 7th April 

1802, . - - 

Surplus, 



930,096,000 
488,987,656 



441,108,344 



97J»430»ooo 
488,987,656 



486,442,344 



No. IX. (Page 284). 
Er/ ^ » rirm fMvov tnxcL rm agfifiS^ofp tv- 

r^j. ^'i^^c. Ka) rnra fjiftvroi otirofg ^yjsiv oviif n 
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xocr» T0¥ exinov r^'Z'ov xeu ra vagu (BatriXS trira, 
vo'ku !!t^(pt^orroig ckTeTrovfjrctu £ir [mv ^ rdig 

rg^v, r^oLvi^oLr {vo)ku,Ktg i' aurog St®* kcu oU 
xo^ofJuS, 9^ afcLTcS, Iw 9^ Srug iKuvig q^vtov rgi^etv 
igyoiorag Xa/tCayi?* aiiwo[lop Zv "jcoT^a nj^vcifjui- 
vov uy6§anrov vcLvla, zaXug ttoiSv)' Iv ^ rcug fjusyu'* 
Xuig voXiiTh iioi, ro ^o>kig Ixasra c/l&S^, ol^xS f^ 
[juioL Ixas'a rij^vTj &g 70 r^i^iS^- ToTkuxig |) cvi* 

yuiKS»» £$*< Q ivffa 3^ vToirifJuccJa fAiv ¥iv^oppct<p6iif 
[/.oyoVjTPiipB^yO i\i %i^6fr jj ')Jimag fjuovov Qtw- 
rif^paVy a y%y rirm t^dsp zscimi u)ka ctwrid&g 
ravrct* Afuyxfj sp^ r iv fi^yvrar&t AJ^rgiCoy- 
706 igy^, rSrop (^ cLq/i^cl ^tiPuyKaS^ rSro votm* 
To avro g tStq viiFOP^s f^ ra dfjUp) rtw iiairap" 
^ fjLip yag avrog xXipfiP S'gdvpvQh r^a^g^ay xoc- 
[jueiy i^aTliy Q-^a a>koT6 oi)ko7a ttoiS^ upkyxriy 0^- 
fji^ody TiiTu cjg UP ixa$'OP vpc^etfg^i urag 6;^^y* oVy 
J) lx»POP igyop Ip) i-^eiP xgta, uVku ottup, uXXm 
J^i l)^^uju i-^ipy ccXXw ocr7ay £xXm agrvg vciSp, 
9^ fjt,fii\ rirag Taploiungy dXXa dgx& ap ev Siog 
JjicxifJuSp *ffcc^ic^y dpafxTj^ oif^uty luvru Srat ^oii* 
f^»^ ^oXv 3400(pi^PTCi/g Q^i^yd^di ixusop. 

Xenophon de Cyri Inft. p. 576. Edit. Hutch. 
in 4to. 

No. X. 
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No. X. (Page 288). 

" Nous infifterons particulierement fur les ref- 
fources des mechaniques Angloifes, parce que 
cette nation doit, en grande partie, la fup6rio- 
rite de fa main-d'oeuvre ^ Tufage de fes mecha- 
niques, dans toutes les operations ou elles ont 
femblc praticables. En Angleterre, un courant 
d'eau fait, par fon impulfion, agir en meme 
temps des machines a decarder, k degroflir, et a 
reduire par degre le coton k la t6nuite neceflaire 
pour Tadapter k la filature, dont I'operation fe 
fait par d^autres machines que le meme courant 
d^eau fait mouvoir. Nous avons appris avec 
plaifir, que dans la coUedlion des mechaniques 
faites d Paris, par ordre du Confeil, il en exifte 
une trds-parfaite en ce genre ; mais il eft tres^ 
preflant de les multiplier et de les mettre en 
ufage. Cette tentative difpendieufe vient d'etre 
entreprife a Louviers, avec aflez de fucc^s pour 
ne pas faire regrettcr les avances qui y ont ete 
faites J maFs quoique cette utile entreprife foit 

fuivic 
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Translation. 

" We fliall infift principally on the refources 
the Englifh nation derives from machinery, be- 
caufe that nation owes in a great meafure the 
fuperiority of its manufadures to the ufe of ma- 
chinery in performing every operation in which 
it can be employed. In England, a fmall rivu- 
let fets agoing machines which at once clean, 
card, and reduce the cotton into a ftate adapted 
for fpinning ; which operation is alfo performed 
by other machines, put into motion by the fame 
current of water. We have learnt with pleafure, 
that in the coUedion of the machines made at 
Paris, by order of Council, there is one admira- 
bly calculated for executing thefe operations ; 
and it is of the greateft importance, that a num- 
ber fhould be made and introduced into ufe. 
This very expenlive undertaking has been juft 
attempted at Louvier, with fufficient fuccefs to 
leave no room for regretting the expenditure it 
occafioned. But although, in this inftance, this 

very 
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fuivie par des n^gociants et des manufaduriers 
riches et ^clair6s, il devient tr^s-important que 
le Gouvcrnement Francois daigne encourager 
fp^cialement les premiers efforts de cette indu- 
ftrie, et fe preter aiix difpofitions neceflaires 
pour en afTurer le fuccds. 



** Nous nous reuniffons fur cet objet, au voeu 
du m6moire que les int6refr<§s ont donne k M. le 
Controleur-G6n6ral ; il pr^fente les demandes 
les mieux motivees, I'inftrudlion la plus fatisfai- 
fante fur cette entreprife, ^ laquelle ces mellieurs 
ont donne leur temps, leur zele et des fonds aflcz 
confid^rables. 



'' Nous ne nous diffiroulons pas que nous de- 
vons repondre aux objedUons qu^oii pourroit 
faire, d'apres Popinion qui a long temps r^gne 
en France, que plus nos manufadlures occupoient 
d'ouvriers, plus elles 6toient utiles ; que Ton ne 
devoit pas trop chercher 4 fimplifier les diffdren- 

tes 
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verj ufeful undertaking has been gone jnto by 
fome rich and enlightened manufadurers, to 
introduce it generally^ it becomes very import- 
ant that the French Government fliould fpecial- 
ly encourage the firft efforts of this fprt of indu- 
ftry, and that it Ihould make the neceffary ar- 
rangements for infuring its fuccefs; 

" On this fubjed we muft join in enforcing 
the views contained in a memorial prefented by 
thofe who are iriterefted in the undertaking, to 
the Comptroller- General : the requefts it con- 
tains ai^e perfedly well grounded j and it affords 
the mod fatisfadtory information on this under- 
takings to the cbndud of which thefe gentlemen 
have given up their time, and in which their 
leal has made them embark a very cdnfiderable 
part of their funds, 

" We do not hide from ourfclves, that it inay 
be thought that we ought to anfwer to the ob- 
jedlion ufually ftarted on this fubjedt, that it 
has been an opinion long entertained in France, 
that the ipore workmen our manufadories occu- 
piedy the more they were ufeful ^ that it is an 

D d error 
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tes op6fations des fabriques ; quUl ne convenoit 
pas de faire faire k un feul ce qui pouvoit ea 
faire fubfifter vingt. Nous ne nous 6toimoiis 
pas, d^aprds ce principe, fi on a moins cherch6 
en France qu'en Angleterre a encourager Ics arts 
qui pouvoient diminuer le nombre des ouvriers 
employes k cfaaque operation ; fi m6me on a 
cherche 4 Ics Eloigner. 



** Les Anglois ont vu la mSme chofe d'une 
maniere abfolument oppoi^ : ils ont penf6 que 
dans une nation riche et d'une gninde agricul- 
ture, la main-d'oBuvre devoit 6tre chere ; que 
fans une induilrie particuliere, leurs manufac- 
tures ne pourroient lutter avec celles des pays 
orf Targent n*eft pas fi abondant ; qu'ils n'avoient 
d'autre moyen de conferver Tavantagc de leur 
cdt^, qu'en faifant faire h un feul les operations 
qui en occupoient plufieurs ; quails craiodroient 
mal'-i-propos qu'une partie de leurs ourriers re* 

ftat 
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drror to eodeavour to limplify too much the dif- 
fbrent operations in the conduct of a manufac* 
torjj infomuch as it is a public lofs to do by th^ 
hand of one an operation in performiag which 
twenty may acquire their livdibood* We 9X6 
not aftonifhed^ coniidering the prevdence of thi^ 
opinion, that in France there has been lefs an- 
jcf^ty than in England to encourage thofe d:e-« 
vioes which tend to diminifh the number o^" 
workmen employed in the condud of each ope- 
ration ; nay, we are not furprifed that there have 
eren been attempts made to difcourage fuch 
contrivances. 

" The Englifli nation have taken quite a dif- 
ferent view of this fubjec^ : they have thought/ 
in a rich and flouriftiing agricultural country, 
where the wages of labpur rauft be dear, that with- 
out particular contrivances, their manufactures 
could not come into competition with thofe of a 
poorer country ; that they had, therefore, no 
other means of preferving a fuperiority, thah by 
contriving to execute the fame thing by one 
hand that ufed to occupy many ; that it was a 
fooli0i ground of apprehenfion to dread that a 
D d 2 part 
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ftat fans travail, que sMls pouvoient, en fimiflifi* 
ant leurs operations, baiffcr le prix dc leurs 6tof. 
fes, ils en augmenteroient infiniment les de- 
bouches et la confonfmation ; qu'enfin le pro- 
duit de leurs manufai^ares fe confommeroit dans 
r^tranger, ou dans leur propre pays j que dans 
le premier cas, ils n'auroient la prtf<§rence qu'au- 
tant qu'ils vendroient k meilleur marcb6 ; que 
dans le fecond, ce feroit une injuftice de ne pas 
employer tous les moyens qui pourroient Ics 
mettre k port^e d'6tablir, par leur propre indu- 
firie, et fans avoir recours k T^tranger, au prix 
le plus modern poffible, les chofes agr^ables, 
utiles ou neceffaires ai leurs concitoyens." — Ob- 
fervations de la Chambre du Commerce dc Nor- 
mandie, fur le Traite de Commerce entrc la 
France et TAngletcrre, p. 2i- 



" II fuffit de connoltre la nature des 6tabliflc- 
mens de commerce dans ce pays, (Angleterre-), 
four fentir tous les avantages quMls doivent 
avoir fur ceux de France, m6rae i circonftances 
6gales ; que fcra ce avec tous ceux que leur don- 
ncnt leu5 conftitution^ la qualitc de leurs pro- 

dudions^ 
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part of their workmen would remain without 
employment ; for that by fimplifying the procefs 
of-manufaduring, they lowered the prices of 
their ftufis, and by that means augmented great- 
ly the demand for them, and the confumptton 
of them. Finally, as the produce of their ma- 
nufadlures could only be confumed abroad, or at 
home ; that, in the firft cafe, they could alon^ 
command a preference in the market, by felling 
at a lower price ; and that, in the fecond, in ju- 
ftice they owed to themfelves to employ every 
means that could be fuggefted, of eftablifhing by 
their own induftry, without having recourfe to fo- 
reigners, the manufacture at thecheapeft poffible 
rate, of all thofe things which are either ufeful or 
agreeable to their fellow-citizens." — Obferva- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce of Normandy 
on the Commercial Treaty with England, p. 21. 

" It is fufficient to be acquainted with the 
nature of commercial and manufa<^uring efta- 
bliihments in England, to be convinced of all 
the advantages which that country muft have 
over France, even without thofe advantages 
which they mud derive from their Government 
Dd3 and 
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du&ioQSi la perfedion ^ laquelle ils ont ponffii 
leurs inventions pour am^iiorer leurs etoflfes ct 
dim inner le prix de la main-d'ceuvre, et enfin 
Tabondance de leurs capitaux, et le bas prix de 
rint6ret de Pargent. 



** On fentira que tons ces avantages Ics mct- 
tent en ^tat de fournir leurs marcbandifes i 
bien meilleur marcb^, et de gagner ou il n'y 
auroit que de la perte pour ceux qui n*en jouif- 
fcnt pas, fans que le Gouvernement s'en mele pt 
fafle des facrifices. C*ell fur quoi on entrera 
dans quelques details. 



. ** Les ^tablifiemens de tous genres d'induftrie 
en Angleterre font trds-confiderables, et font fou- 
tenus par de tr8s-gros fonds, parqe que leurs en- 
trepreneurs ks fuivent de pere Qn fils fans chaf>^ 
ger d'etat, et que les fonds. s'y accumulent, ainfi 
que les moycns ct les talens, &g. ; ce qui If s met 
en etat de travailler en grand^ de fe poarvoir k 
Vavaoce abondammeiit et ao meilleur marcb^, 

des 
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sind Gonftitution^ the quality of their produce 
tionSi the perfedlion to which they have pufhed 
inveotions for amelioratipg their manufadurev 
and diminiihing the coft of manufaduring ; and 
finally, the abundance of their capitals, and the 
low rate of the intercft of money. 

** It is plain, that all thefe advantages enable 
£ngland to fumifh its merchandife much cheap- 
er than France, and to gain by felling things at 
a price that would occafion a lofs to a country 
which did not enjoy the fame advantages; fo that 
nnlefs the Government of France lends alfift- 
ance, and makes facrifices, there could be no 
competition. On this fubjed it is neceflary to 
enter into fome detail. 

** The eftablifhments for the condud of all 
forts of manufadures in England are on a great 
fcale. They are fupported by very large capitals. 
The manufadurers, from father to fon, follow 
the fame profeffion; by which means, their 
funds accumulating, they can carry on very ex- 
tended operations, provide for themfelves the 
raw materials at the cheapeft rates, undertake 

D d 4 the 
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des matures premieres, de faire les plus grandes 
entreprifes, et de fournir facilement et prompte- 
ment aux demandes les plus fortes/'^Scconde 
Fartie du Recueil de divers M^moires relatifs 
un Traits du Commerce avec PAngleterre, 
p. 17. 



^cxXI. 
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the moft extended commiffions, and execute 
ivith eafe at a moment the largeft orders." — 
The Second Part of the GoUeaion of Me* 
niorials relative to the Treaty with England, 
•p. 17. 



NaX?. 
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No. XI. (Page 289). 

^' It feemed a paradox, nay, almoft a miracle, 
to all the world, that you loft a whole continent, 
containing fome millions of conftant cuftomers, 
and yet that you did not experience any confi- 
derable diftrefs I Suppofing the colonies pur- 
chafed from England to the amount of three 
millions per annum j Manchefter may reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to have furnifhed at leaft one- 
tenth part of this fam ; and one would think a 
demand to the amount of three hundred thou- 
fand pounds a-year could not be loft, without 
being very fenfibly felt in that place and neigh- 
bourhood. The; machines for carding, roving, 
and fpinning cotton, thofe ingenious machines 
that, in a fit of madnefs, your people have lately 
deftroyed, can alone unfold the myftery. Thefe 
machines, which ingenuity h^ long been la- 
bouring to produce, and which, about this time, 
were happily brought to a confiderable degree 

of 
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of perfeftion, enabled you to make your goodd 
better and cheaper than ufual ; which produced 
new and extraordinary demands from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and faved your work-people and 
manufadlories from diftrefs and rUin." — Letters 
on th^ Utility and Policy of employing Ma- 
chines to fhorten Labour, p. 9. Publifhed iniySo* 

** For the relief of the woollen manufaiftorics, 
the remedy muil, I think, be obvious. Let fi« 
milar machines to tfaofe invented in Lancafhire, 
but particularly adapted to carding and fpinning 
of wool, be put into the hands of the wool and 
jerfey fpinners, &c. ; the confequence of which 
will be, that the fpinners will get three times as 
much money as they have hitherto been accu- 
ftomed to do ; that they M'ill make much more 
yarn, much better and much cheaper, and con- 
fequently that the maqufadlures will be fo im<- 
proved, and brought to market to fo much 
greater advantage than ufual, that the demand 
will probably increafe, even under all our pre- 
fent difficulties, and obflrudlions ; and if peace 
fliould foon be happily eflablifhed, and the way 
to foreign markets be made more open and eafy, 

the 
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the profpedl of improvements, and of the exten* 
fion of our woollen trade, would become great, 
and even boundlefs. 

" We muft change our methods of proceeding 
with the ftate of things, which are alway* chan- 
ging ; or we muft keep within our own ifland, 
and refolutely cut off all communication with 
the reft of the world. We cannot make cheap 
goods in dear times, and under high taxes, and 
expenfive habits of life, without extraordinary 
alfiftance. The competition of Europe is now 
become rather a conteft in ikill and ingenuity 
than in natural ftrength." — Hints for the Im- 
provement of the Woollen Manufa&ure, p. 30* 
Publiflied in 1780. 

" The aid that has been given to labour in the 
cotton-manufadure by machinery, is not likely 
to be applied to the linen manufadure in any 
great degree. The fly-fhuttle and the flax-mill 
are the principal aids lately acquired by the lat- 
ter. The ingenuity of Mr Arkwright and 

others has done much for manufaAures ; but the 

« 

nature of flax makes it difficult to apply to it 

the 
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the cotton-machinery, even to the degree that 
has heen introduced into the woollen manufac* 
ture within three or four years, efpecially in 
fpinning and fcribbling." — Obfervations on the 
Manufadures and Trade of Ireland, by Lord 
Shsfi^eld, p. 65. 

^' The furprifing advances of chemiftry, and 
the effects of its application to manufactures ; 
the wonderful combinations of chemiftry and 
mechanics, for the redudion of labour,^— thefe 
are the happy means by which bankruptcy has 
been hitherto averted. The fecurity of proper- 
ty, and the fpirit of liberty diffufed through the 
nation, have called forth the talents of our peo- 
ple, firkain has grown profperous in fpiteof 
the wretched politics of her rulers* The genius 
of Watt, Wedgwood, and Arkwrioht, has 
counteraded the expence and folly of the Ame- 
rican war."— Letters Commercial and Political, 
by Jasper Wilson, p. 7. 

" The following brief ftatement will ferve to 
exhibit the rapid progrcfs of the cotton manu- 

fadure. 
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faSure, as well as i^ pveient importance to the 
interefts of the Britifli Empire :*— 

'^ In ^e year 1765, cotton, as an article of 
casDXMTce, was fcaroely known in this country* 

** A few years afterwards, Mr Arkwright 
obtamed his patent for vroridng cotton by ma- 
-ctvinery. 

^* la 178^, tbe whole produce of the cotton 
manufadhitt did not exteed two millioos Ster- 
ling, 

^ In 1801, the import of cotton wool into 
Sntain was forty-two millions of lbs. ^ and the 
eftimated value of the cotton manufadure fifteen 
millions Sterling : fueh was the rapid increafe of 
this trade to the end of the year. 1 801. 

" From the documents procured, it appears, 
that the import of this article in 1802 has not 
been lefs than fifty-fijur millions of lbs. ; and 
the particulars of the trade are as follow : 

"The 
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^ The raw material, when delivered on board 
the merchant (hips, now cofts about four mil- 
lions Sterling. Upwards of thirty thoufand tons 
of fhipping, and about two thoufand feasnen, are 
conftantly employed in bringing the ootton-wool 
to this country, and in exporting the goods ma- 
nufadured from it. To work the wool into 
thread, requires a capital in building and ma- 
chinery, to the amount of nine miUioas two 
hundred and twenty- five thoufand pounds ; and 
thofe buildings and machioery are chkAy com- 
pofed of bricks, flates, glafs, timber, lead, iron, 
copper, tin, and leather ; from moft of which, in 
cfoe fliape or other, a confiderable duty is col- 
lected for the fupport of the State. 

** This trade gires employment or (iipport to 
upwards of eight hundred thou£u)d indiviii|uals» 
and the animal return of the roanu&dure is 
nearly as follows : 

'« Coft of cotton in the countries where it 
grows, infurance, freight, other fhipping charges 
and merchant's profit, * s - H. 4,725,000 



Carried forward, L. 4,725,000 
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Brought forward, L. 4,725,006 
" The inftreft, at 5 per cent., upon 
the capital of L. 9,225,000, funk 
in building and machinery, with 
10 per cent, for wear and tear of 
ditto, . - . - 1,383*750 
•* Wages of fpinning, value of ma- 
terials confumed in the procefs of 
fpinning the cotton into thread, 
and fpinner's profit, - - 5,100,000 
'* Value of materials confumed in 
fubfequent manufadures, manu- 
fa£turing wages, intere^. of capi- 
tal and profit, - - - 9,006,000 

' X. 20,208,750 

Of which fnm, atleaft thirteen millions Sterling 
are paid in wages to the natives of Great Bri- 
tain." — Obfervations on the Cotton Trade of 
Great Britain, printed at Glafgow. 

'^ Should it be fuppofed that we have little to 
fear from foreign competition, it maj be juftly 
aiked, what is to become of the produce of the 
cotton-mills now eftabliihed in France, Prulfia, 

Saxonji 
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Saxony, and other places upon the continent, 
where it can eafily be proved, this manufa£lure 
is now in a more perfedl ftate than it was in this 
country twenty years ago ? It is alfo well known, 
that fome of thefe powers are holding out the 
moil flattering inducements to many of our fel- 
low-fubjeds, whom they imagine competent to 
the taflc, to go and ppt thefe eftablifhments upon 
an equal footing with the beft in Britain ; and 
out of fo great a number now in the knowledge 
of this manufacture, it cannot be doubted that 
many in4ividuals will be tempted by thefe of- 
fers."— /JiW. 



Ec No. XII. 
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No. XII. (Page 324)- 

Statement of the population which a farm of 
504 acres of fertile land will maintain, when 
under a judicious mode of cultivation, the in- 
habitants living entirely on vegetable food ; 
and the numbers which can be fupported on 
animal food by the produce of a like farm 
when in pailure. 

•* With a view to afcertain this point with as 
much precifion as the nature of the calculation 
will admit of, I called at the families of fevcral 
labourers and mechanics in this place, who live 
entirely on vegetable food, to learn if poffible 
the exad amount of their confumption, which I 
knew, that, out of policy, they are always at 
pains to exaggerate. In the firll houfe 1 enter- 
ed, I luckily found the kettle full of potatoes, 
juft ready to be put upon the fire, to be boiled 
{01 dinner : the family confiftcd of one man, his 

wife, 
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wife, and one child, a remarkable ftout boy of 
eleven years of age. I was informed, they regu- 
larly dined and fupped upon them every day, 
and that the quantity in the kettle ferved them 
for both the meals. I immediately Weighed the 
potatoes in the kettle, and found that they 
amounted to nine pounds avoirdupois, and was 
informed that eight pounds of oatmeal ferved 
them for breakfaft, in pottage, a week. The fecond 
family I entered was compofed of three men, 
one woman, and fix healthy children, three of 
whom were born at one birth : this family alfo 
dined and fupped upon potatoes ; the quantity 
they had prepared to drefs for dinner weighed 
thirteen pounds, and I was informed it required 
near four pounds oatmeal each day for their 
breakfaft. After examining the confumption of 
feveral families that had two meals of potatoes 
per day, I found, to my aftonifhment, that about 
2y lbs. avoirdupois raw potatoes, and 5f ozs. 
good oatmeal, when made into pottage, did ai:* 
tually -maintain, for one day, in good health and 
condition for labour, on an average, each indivi- 
dual of a family, compofed of two parents and 
three children, as long as their dock of potatoes 
lafltcd. Having thus afcertained the length 

E e 2 which 
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which potatoes and oatmeal will go as food, 
when a vegetable diet only is ufcd, I (hall pro- 
ceed to calculate the quantum of population that 
the farm of 504 Englifli ftatute acres, fertile 
land, well cultivated, will maintain, under the 
following mode of cropping : 

Produce after deducting Seed* 

No, /bs. potato^. 

I. 84 acres of potatoes, average produce of Lan- 

calhire 250 buftiels per acre, at 90 lbs., 
deduaing 18 bufhels for feed, ^ i,753'9-^ 

II. 84 acres wheat, at 30 bufhels per 

acre, at 58 lbs. per bufhel, de- 
ducing 3 lbs. per bufhel rough 
bran, product 2520 bufhels of lbs. meal. 
meal, at 55 lbs. per bufhel, - 138,600 

III. 84 acres peafe and beans, at 24 bu- 
fhels, 2016 bufhels, one half 
eaten by the horfes on the farm ; 
one-half, 1008 bufhels, at 40 lbs. 
meal per bufhel, - 40,320 

232 acres, 178,92© 
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No. lbs. meal 

252 acres, 178,920 

IV. 84 acres barley, at 36 bu- 
fliels, 3024, at 46 lbs. 
meal per bufliel, - 139,104 



504 acreSf 



Garden 

round. 



lbs, bread. 
Pounds meal, 318,024 or 397,530 

V. 84 acres clover confumed by cattle. 

VL 84 acres oats, at 60 bulhels, 5040 bufhels, 

i3»44o pecks of oatmeal, at 8 lbs. per 
peck. 

1,753,920 lbs. po- 
tatoes, at ly lbs. 
per meal to each Meals. 
individual, - i»3 1^9940 

397»53ol^»-tread, 
at \. lb. per 
meal to ditto, - 530,040 

13,440 pecks oat- 
meal, at24meals 
per peck to do. 322,560 

365 days, at 3 meals per day, 1095)2,165,540(1977 

Ee3 In 



26* 
530 acres. 
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*^ In this manner, 504 acres of fertile land, tfie 
garden ground not included, will maintain, when 
well cultivated, 1977 people old and joung ; and 
if the population of Great Britain amounts to 
nine millions, it would require only 2,412,746 
fertile acres, well cultivated, to maintain them 
when living on the fame portions- of vegetable 
food as the common people do in Scotland. 

*' I (hall next proceed to inquire into the 
number of people which the fame farm of 504 
acres, in pafture, wordd maintain when living* 
entirely on animal foed. 

^ This branch of rural oeconomj, of determi- 
ning the quantity of animal food winch land 
will produce, although of confiderable import- 
ance, has never been properly attended to. Mr 
You^G, indeed, has begun the tnveftigation ; 
but as yet it has been confined to aicertain the 
fattening quality of different animals and vege- 
tables. Upon confulting feveral intelligent 
farmers, it feemed to be their opinion, that an 
acre of good grafs might, in the feafon, increafe 
the weight of the animals fed upon it twelve 

ftone. 
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Hone, at 14 lbs. to the ftone ; which, at 5 s. per 
ftone, would afford a good rent, and leave a 
handfome allowance for management and profit 
on the capital employed. Fixing, therefore, 
upon twelve ftone as the quantum of animal food 
which an acre of our farm will produce ; upon 
this data, the 504 acres will give 6048 ftones, or 
84,672 lbs. I have not b^en able to learn what 
proportion of weight the bones in the carcafe of 
an ox bears to the fleih; but allowing three 
quarters of a pound of hones and flefh, on an ave- 
' rage, to a meal for each individual, at 3 meals 
per day, 84,672 lbs. will fupport an individual 
37,632 days ; or, in other words, the produce of 
the farm will fupport a population of 103 indi- 
viduals throughout the year ; dividing thefe into 
20 families, and allowing one-fourth of an acre 
of garden ground to each family, it amounts in 
all to 509 acres. Upon calculating from thefe 
data, it will be found, that it would require 
44,475,728. fertile acres, to maintain the popu- 
lation of Great Britain, each individual, upon 
an average, confuming 2^ lbs. of butcher-meat 
per day ; but the fame number of acres would 
fupport a population of 165,921,725 individuals 
E e 4 of 
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of all ages, if the inhabitants lived on the fame 
portions of vegetable food which at prefcnt fub- 
fift the common labourers in Scotland/* — See 
Mr Mackie^s fecond Letter to the Editor of Di^ 
ROM^s Inquiry into the Corn Lawsy printed as a 
Supplement to that fVork, p. 241. 

On the fame fubjeft, there is much informa- 
tion to be found, Chapter II. of Mr Arthuh 
Young's Eflay on the converfion of Grafs Lands 
into Tillage, printed in the third volume of 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 
That the number of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain nourifhed on animal food has great- 
ly increafed is notorious. The proportions 
therefore of land requifite to furnifh a man with 
animal food and with vegetable food, becomes 
a queftion of the greateft importance, and well 
deferves the further coniideration of our writers 
on agriculture ; for the folution of it will give 
the beft, perhaps the only poffible explanation 
of the extraordinary fadt, (dated by the Lords 
Commiflioners of the Council, in their re- 
port on the Corn Laws and Corn Trade, 1790), 
that this country, which from the year 1746 

to 
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to the year 1765, exported on an average fix 
hundred and fifty-one thoufand pounds worth of 
grain per annum, — has not for many years^ 
notwithftanding its great agricultural improve- 
ments, been able to raife a fufficiency for its own 
inhabitants. 



No. XIII. 
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No. XIII. (Page 338). 

DrAP£RI£S. 

" Les fabricans Francois de Louviers, Abbe- 
ville et Sedan, ne craignent point la concurrence 
de ceux Anglois : ils font meme perfuad6s que 
ii ceux-ci trouvoient de la confommation en 
France, ils en feroient d6dommag6s par celles 
qu'ils trouveroient en Angleterre. Ce feroit de 
part et d'autre PefFet du caprice dcs gens riches 
des deux nations ; ainfi rien k craindre ni i, gag- 
ner fur Tobjet des draps fins de la concurrence 
r&iproque. 



^* Les draps communs et les petites draperies 
donnent lieu k des obfervations dont les refultats 
font bien diflKrens." — Obfervations fur le Repli- 
que de M. Eden d M. jdje Ratnivau Recueil 
de divers MSmoires^ relatifs au ^raiti de Com^ 
merce avec P Angleterre^ p. 137. 

•• L'Anguteriui 
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Translation. 

Woollen Cloths. 

'^ Ths French manufadurers at Louviers, Ab- 
beville, and Sedan, are not afraid of a competi* 
tion with thofe of England : they are even per- 
fuadedy that if the latter fhonld find a demand 
for their goods in France, the French manufac- 
turers would be indemnified by a demand for 
theirs in England. In both cafes, this would 
depend on the caprice of opulent perfons in the 
two countries ; fo there would be nothing either 
to fear or to gain from a reciprocal competition 
refpeding fuperfine cloths. 

** The common and coarfe cloths fumilh ob- 
ferrations of which the refult is very different.** 
—-Obfervations, &c. p. 137. 



lu 
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* '^ L'Angleterre a les moyens d^^tablir, dans 
tous les marches etrangers, leurs draps ordinaires, 
et une grande quantity de petites etofies de 
laines k des prix beaucoup au-deflbus de celles 
de France. C'eft ce que Ton a vu conftam- 
ment en Efpagne; ou les fejoimes du peuple 
font habill^es g6n£ralement d'^tofTes Angloifes ; 
c'eft ce que confirment tous les m^moires qu'ont 
foumi en dernier lieu les Confuls de ce pays ; et 
ceux qu^ont fourni ceux d^Italie, prefentent ex- 
adtement les memes d^tailes, fans que les fabri- 
ques de France puiifent entrer en concurrence 
avec les Anglois fur la plupart'de ces (Stoffes." — 
Ibid. p. 141. 

• " Les Anglois font forces- de rendre juftice ^ 
la beaut6 des draps de Louviers, ainfi qu*4 ceux 
d' Abbeville et de Sedan : ils ne peuvent fi diffi- 
inul6s quails font plus doux que les leurs ; et que 
les couleurs en font plus vives et plus fedui- 
fantes." — Obfervations de la Cbambre du Com^ 
merce de Normandie fur le Traiti de Commefce 
entre la France et V Angleterre^ p. 37. 

/' Nous eftimons que, dans les draps ordinaires 
de cinq quarts de large, et du prix de 15 4 16 

liv. 
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• " i;^ all the foreign markets, England poffeffes* 
the means of eftablifting its common cloths, and 
a great quantity of coarfe woollen ftuffs, at much 
lower prices than thofe of France. This may be 
conftantly feen in Spain, where the women of the 
lower orders are generally dreffed in Englifh 
llufFs ; which is confirmed by the lateft memo- 
rials from tlie Confuls of that country : and fuch 
as have been Turniftied by thbfe of Italy exhibit 
prepifely the fame details ; the manufadures of 
France being unable to fuftain a competition 
with thofe of England refpeding the greateft 
part of thofe fluffs."— Ibid. p. 141. 



" The Englifli are under the neceffity of do- 
ing juftice to the beauty of the broad cloths of 
Louviers, as well as thofe of Abbeville and Se- 
dan ; they muft confefs that they are fofter, and 
of a more vivid and captivating colour than 
thofe of England." — Obfervations, &c. p. 37. 



" We reckon, that as to common cloths, five 
quarters broad, and of the price of from 15 to 

16 
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liv. Paune, les fabriques d*£lbeuf ne pourront 
'foutenir la concurrence des draps de Leeds, ap* 
pell6s draps de Briftol, qui, dans le mdme laizet 
ne content pas xi Ihr. Tournois Taane. Les fa- 
bricants d'Elbeuf ont plus de confiance dam 
leurs draperies plus fines/'—* /6i^ p. 41, 



^' Cb font done les draps de Wiltz et de Glo- 
cefter qui fe d^bitent k Londres, qui pourront 
entrer en concurrence avec ceux de Louviers; et 
nous ne doutons pas que le Gouvernement An- 
glois ne fe foit d£j& occup^ des moyens propres'i 
encourager les fabric^nts de ces draps, k com- 
battre non feulement en Angleterre, mais juf- 
qu^ en France meme, la pr6f6rence k laquelleles 
draps d' Abbeville, de Sedan, et particulierement 
ceux de Louviers, peuvent pr6tendre aujourdV 
hui." — Jbid. p. 59. 

** Les draps de Leeds, ditsRefoul^ et & Double 
Broche, obtiendront en g^eral la preference fur 
ceux de Vire. Dej^ depuis la paix, ces demiers 
ont perdu leur cr6dit chez les Americains *, et 
il f ft certain qu*^ xnefure que la finefle de nos 

tiflus 
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i6 Uvres a-yard, the manufadures o£ Elbeuf 
cannot vie with the cloth maoufadured at- 
Leed$9 that go by the name of Briftol clothe 
which, though of the fame breadth, do not coft 
It livres a-yard. The Elbeuf manufoaurers 
have greater confidence in their cloths of a finer 
quality."— Ibid. p. 41. 

" The cloths of Wiltlhire and Gloucefterlhire, 
which are brought to the London market, are 
thofe which will, enter into competition with 
the cloths of Louviers ; and we have no doubt 
that the Englifh Government have already ta- 
ken the proper fteps for encouraging the manu- 
fadares of thofe cloths, in order to do away, not 
only in England, but even in France, the pre- 
ference to which the cloths of Abbeville, Sedan, 
and efpecially of Louviers, have at prefent pre- 
tenfions.*' — Ibid. p. 59. 

" The cloths of Leeds, which they call Double 
Tweeled and Drab, will, in general, be prefer- 
red to thofe of Vire. Already, fince the peace, 
thefe laft have loft their credit with the Ame- 
ricans ; and it is certain, that in propbrtion as 

our 
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tiffus diminuet ou que nos draperies approchent 
des qaalit6s communes, les draperies d'Angle- 
terre ont un avaatage fenfiblc fur Ics ndtrcs/' 
^^Ibid. p. 6i. 



SOIERIES. 

" Celles dc France I'emportent beaucoup fur 
celles d'Angleterre, pour le gout ; ce qui, joint 
au bon march6, doit donner Pefpoir bien fond6 
d'en importer beaucoup, li les droits font fur 
un pied niod€v6.^^—Recueil de MSmoires^ &c. 
p. 86. 



M. DE Rayneval a demande, de la part de 
la France, qu'on fixat les droits, i. Sur les vins» 
eaux-de-vie et vinaigres ; 2. Sur les foieries et 
modes ; 3. Sur la.batifte, linons et autres toiles ^ 
4. Sur les glaces. 

** Quant au premier, M. Eden efp6re qu'il a 
donn6 une reponfe fatisfaifante, pour ce qui eft 

' du 
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our ftiiffs diminifli in finenefi^ or oar cloths ap- 
proach the common qualities^ thofe of England 
have an obvious advantage ever purs."— Ibid. 
p.6z. 



Silks. 

** Those of France have a decided advantage 
over thofe of England in point of tafie ; i^ cir- 
cumftance which, joined to their cbeapnefs, fur- 
niflies well-grounded hopes of a large quantity 
of that article being imported into England, if 
the duties are fix«d on a moderate footing/'-^ 
CoUedion of Memoirs, &c. p. 86. 

*' M. BE Raynevai has demanded, on the 
part of France, that the duties (hould be fixed ; 
J. Upon wines, brandy and vinegar ; 2. Upon 
filks and millinery goods; 3« Upon cambric, 
lawns, and other linen cloths ; 4. Upon glafs. 

*' As to the firft, Mr Eden hopes he has given 

« fatisfadory anfwer. With refped to the fe- 

Ff cond, 
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dii deoxiime ; comtne la prphibition en Angle- 
terre fur les foieries renant de I'^tranger eft g6- 
nirale, except^ pour les cr6pes de foie, et une 
efp6ce de foie appellee tiffanies des manufadlares 
d'ltalie, qui peuvcnt y etre introduites en pay- 
ant un droit affez conlid6rable, cette prohibition 
ne peut pas etre abolie pour des raifons affez 
connues, quoiqu'il y ait plufieurs articles dans la 
foierie ou TAngleterre auroit grandement Tavan- 
tagc fur la France/nommdment dans les rubans, 
peut-Stre auf& dans les bas de foie, les gazes, et 
prefque toutcs les etofFes melees de foie." — Re- 
plique de M. Eden a M* de Ratnevau Ibid. 
p. 150. 

TOILJERIES. 

" Celles de Saint Quentin font les feules dc 
France que TAngleterre foit dans Ic cas de con- 
fommer ; elle tire toutes fes autres toiles d'lr- 
lande, de la Suifle, de la Frandre et de PAllc- 
magne. 

" II s^eft €tabli en Ecofle des fabriques dc 
toiles de meme genre que celles de Saint Quen- 

tin: 
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eond } as in England the prohibition of fereign 
iilks is general, except filken crapes, and a kind 
of filk called tiffany^ both Italian manofac-* 
tares, which may be introduced on paying a 
coniiderable duty ; that prohibition cannot be 
abolifhed for reafons fufficiently knowil, al- 
though there are many articles in the filk manu- 
fadure wherein England would have greatly the 
advantage over France ; in ribbons, for inftance, 
perhaps alfo in filk ftockings, gauzes, and in al«- 
moft all ftufTs mixed with filk/'^Reply^ &c. 
p. 150. 



Linens. 

" Those of St Quintin are the only French 
linens that find confumption in England ; all the 
refl: of her linens are drawn from Ireland, Swit- 
zerland, Flanders and Germany. 



** Linen manufeAures of the fame kind with 

thofe of St Quintin have been efiablilhed in 

Ffi Scotland; 
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tin ; inais, malgr6 tous les encouragemeas qu'cU 
les re^oirent, elles font encore fort au-dcflbus dc 
celle8rci.^* — Ohfervations delwries d M. de Ca^ 
LONNE^ Jur la Note fournie par le Miniflre dc 
Francei. Recucil de Memoires, p. 84. 

^' M. M Raynival a demandfe, de la part dc 

la France, qu'on fixat les droits, 3°, fur la batifte. 

. Jinons et autrci toiks.^^'r-Replique Conjidentielle, 

remfe par M. Eden i M. de Ratnevau Rct 

fml de M^moire^, p. 150. 

"Quant aux troiiiime, c'eft a-dire lesba- 
tiftes, linons et les autres toiles, M..Ed£N a d£ja 
ripondu k ce qui concerne les toiles, et il croit 
ft la fatisfadion des Miniftres de fa Majeft^ Tres< 
Chretienne. 

** Sa Majeft6 fera pr8te d*entrer en negociation 
pour lever les prohibitions fur les batiftes et lir 
nons import^es de France, et de reduire 1^ 
droits a environ J2 ou 15 per cent, ou 6flL pour 
4cmi piece^ k Tentrde du Royaume aux batiftes 
et linons de France, principaleinent au3( plus 
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Strothhd ; but notwithftanding every encourage- 
ment given them, they are (till far inferior to 
the manufaaures of St Quintin."— Obferva- 
tions, &c. p. 8o. 



*' M. D£ Ratneval has demanded, on the 
part of France, that the duties fhould be fixed, 
3dly, on cambric, lawns, and other linens."— 
Confidential Reply, &c. p. I5&. 



" As to the third article, to wit, catnbHcs,kwns^ 
and other linens, Mr £d£n has already anfwer- 
ed as far as concerns linens, and, he believes, to 
the fatisfadion oi the MiniAers of his Moft 
Chriftian Majefty* 

<* His Majefty will be ready to enter into a 
negotiation for taking off the prohibition on 
cambrics and lawns imported from France, and 
to reduce the duty nearly to 12 or 15 per cent., 
or 6 s. for the half piece, upon the entrance of 
French cambrics and lawns into the kingdom, 
F f 3 efpecially 
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fines, dans lefquelles les Fraofois excellent prin* 
cipalement/.' — Ibid. p« 154. 

Modes. 

'' Le goiit qui s*eft introduit k Londres pour 
ks modes Fran^oifes, eft fufceptible de la plus 
grande augmentation ; il eft done trds-interef- 
£ant d'obtenir k I'admiffion de celles de Fraocet 
les conditions les plus amples et les plus iavo- 
rabies." — Obfervations dilivries d M. de Ca- 
ijONNEf fur la Note fournie par le Mini/Ire de 
France. Recueil de M^moires, p. 86. 

** A regard de Particle des modes, que M. de 
Rayneval range avec celui des foieries, on 
penfe qu'il eft Apropos de laifler cet article dans 
la clafle de cette multitude d*objets qui feront 
compris dans la rdgle gen6rale dont leurs Ma- 
jeft6s font convenues." — Replique Confidentielle, 
remife par M. Edsn d M. de Ratnevau Re- 
cueil de MSmoireSf p. 152. 

'' La France a demand6 1'entrde de fes modes ; 
M« £d£n renvoie cet article dans la clafle des 

objeti 
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cfpecially on the fineft forts, in which the French 
chiefly excel."-*-Ibid. p. 154. 

Millinery. 

** THEtafte that has been introduced in London 
for French millinery is fufceptible of the great- 
eft augmentation ; it is, therefore, of very great 
confequence to obtain for the admiflion of ar- 
ticles of this nature, made in France^ the moft 
ample and favourable terms."— Obfervations de- 
livered to M. D£ Calonne, &c. ColL MenL 
p. 86. 

i€ With regard to the article of millinery, 
which M. deRayneval ranks with that of lilks, 
it is thought it would be fitteft to leave that ar- 
ticle to be arranged along with that multitude 
of objects to be comprifed in the general rule on 
which their Majefties are agreed." — Confiden- 
tial Reply of Mr Eden, &c. p. 152. 



" France demanded the liberty to import in- 
to England millinery goods ; Mr Eden wifhes 

Ff4 to 
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objets ginitmx^ renvoy^ h 8tre tnitfia 
la nation la plus favortfiSe ; touriH:tre plus que 
fufpede, ne pouvant ignorer que ks modes foot 
un genre de commerce qui eft particulier k la 
France." — SupplSment uux Ob/crvatiofu, ^c. 
P- 43- 

^' Lx commerce des modes^ qui eft ime 
branche intereflante de celui de la France, et 
dans laquelle elle r^nffit fi bien par le goAt de 
fes artifte^ fembloit devoir 6tre une efpece de 
compenfation et de d6dommagement poor la 
France ; mais PAngleterre Pa rendu prefqoe il- 
lufoire par les defenfes et les reftridions qu'elle 
met & leur admiflion.'* — Septieme- Minunr$. 
Commerce que la France fait en AngUterrCy en 
confequence du Trait6. Recueil, p. 62r 

** Malgre' le d£dain du patriotifme Anglois 
pour nos modes et nos ufages, P6I6gance de nos 
parures tUt infenfiblement triumph^ de la r^fift* 
ance tiationale, fi le Gouvemment Anglois n'eo 

cOt 



to refer that article to die claft of general ob- 
jeds } a ftyle of anfwer more than fufpicious, aa 
lie cannot be ignorant that millinery is a fort of 
mannfadure pecoliar to France.''— Supplement 
to the Obfervationsy &c. p. 43. 



'< MiLLiNERYy which is an interefting branch 
of the commerce of France, and in which the 
tafte of her artifts enables her to be fo fuccefsful, 
feems to be an article which ought to afford a 
kind of compenfation and indemnification for 
France ; but England has rendered that advan- 
tage almoft nugatory, by the prohibitions and re- 
ftri£tions (he impofes upon its admillion.*'— Se- 
venth Mem. &c. Coll. p. 62. 



^f In fpite of the contempt expreffed by £ng- 
lifh patriotifm for our millinery and articles of 
fafhioUi the elegance of our drefles would have 
triumphed over the refiftance the nation made 
to receive them, if the Eoglifli Government had 
not forefeen the advantage we were likely to de- 
rive 
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eftt pas pt6yni VsSc^idtinU^'^Qifervations de 
la Cbambre du Commerce de Normandie^ p« 65* 

Glacbs. 

^' Lss droits £tablis fur celles de France Equi- 
valent & une prohibition. II feroit, fans doute, 
fort intereflant d'obtenir une moderation qui 
p{^t donner lieu k une introdudion plus forte.'* 
— Obfcrvations dSlivries d Af. de Calonne^Jut 
la Notefournie par le Minijlre de France. Re- 
cueil de Memoir es, p. 87. 

'' M. D£ Raynenal a demande, de la part 
dc la France, qu'on fixat let droits, 4^, fur les 
gl^cesJ^'^Replique Confidentielle, remife par M. 
Eden d M. de Ratnevau Recueil de Mimoires^ 
p. 150. 

'' (^ANT au quatriezne, pour ce qui conceme 
les glaces, les Miniftres d'Angleterre penfent 
qu'il eft queftion tant des glaces pour les miroirs 
que d'autres efpeces de verres plats ; et ils font 
k meme de prendre des informations pour con- 
ftater s'il eft pofl^ble de fixer un certain droit fiir 

Icquel 
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rive firom it'' — Obfervationt of the Cfaambec of 
Commerce of Normandy, p. 65. 

Glass. 

" The duties impofed on thofe of France are 
equivalent to a prohibition; it would no doubt be 
of very great confequence to obtain a diminu- 
tion, which would give a profpedk of a greater 
quantity being introduced into England.'* — Ob- 
fervations delivered to M. Calonne, &c. p. 87. 



" M. DE Rayneval has demanded, on the 
part of France, thUt the duties on importation 
in England fhould be fixed, 4thly, on glafs." 
—Confidential Reply delivered by Mr Edek, 
P- 150. 

** As to the fourth demand, which concerns 
glafs, the Englilh Miniftry thinks that it is ne* 
ceflary to take under confideration not only glafs 
in the ihape of mirrors, but all other forts of flat 
glafs ; and they are at prefent occupying thera- 
felves to get information, that will enable them 

to 
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lequel cette marchandife peut Stre iinpof6e dans 
Pun et Tautre tojznmt^^^-^Ibid. p< 155. 



'' Poor ce qtti regarde les glaces^ mttendtt que 
les etabliflemens de France font bom^s, et ne 
font pas fufceptibles d*unegrande augmentation) 
par rapport & la difette des bois, qui deviennent 
tous les jours plus rares. Mais il n^en feroit 
peut*£tre pas de 'm6me vis^JL-vis de P Angleterre, 
pour les criftaux, qu'elle feroit dans le cas de . 
foumir k la France/ tu la grande fuperioriti 
qu*elle a dans ce genre d'induftrie.''— 06/Srrva- 
tionsfur le Replique^ &c. p. 157. 



P0RCXI.AIK£« 

^' M. £d£n ajoutera ici, que les M iniftres de 
fa Majeft6 Tr^-Chretienne fouhaitent peut* 
£tre que la roeilleure porcelaine Francois foit 
admife en Angleterre, fur un droit raifonable : 
Les Miniftres d*Angleterre fouhaitent auffi, 
'qu'il foit fait quelque changement fur les droits 
que la fajence et la poterie devroient payer k 

la 
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to albertain whether it is poffiUe to fix certain 
rates of duties, under which this fort of mer^ 
chandife rxmj he admitted into the one and the 
other kingdom."— Ibid. P- 156* 

^< As to What regards glafs, it mud be obfer^ 
ved, that the eftablilhments in France are Umi* 
ted, and are not fufceptible of great augmenta^ 
tion, upon account of the deficiency of fuel, 
which becomes every day more fcarce. But 
this, perhaps, would not be the cafe with Eng- 
land, in relation to articles of cryftal, with which 
fhe would certainly furnifli France, confidering 
the great fuperiority ihe enjoys in this fort of 
manufafture.'' — ^Obfenrations on the Reply, &g< 
p. 157. 

Ghika. 

<< Mr Eden muft here add, that as the Mini* 
fters of his Moft Chriftian Majefty may perhaps 
wiih that the fine French china fhould be ad- 
mitted into England, on paying a moderate du- 
ty ; fo the Englifli Minifters wifh that there 
Should be fome change made on the duties 
which ftone-ware and coarfer forts of pottery 

aro 
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la conclttfion de ce Trait6, en verta du premier 
artiele des deux declarations, "-^^fip/ifi^ de M. 
Ei>^f p. 1 56. 



" Cette demicrc infinuation de M. Ed£K far 
la porcelaine^ ^ur la fayence et poterie, donoe 
lieu ii quelques reflexions. 

" Laporcelaine de France peut 6tre recherchcc 
en Angletetre. On doute cependant que cet 
objet d*induftrie qui eft tris-cher, et par confe-* 
quent ne peut Stre qu'^ la portee des gens tres- 
richesi pAt donner lieu i une exportation im- 
portante. 

^* Mais la poterie et la fayence ne font pas 
dans ce cas Ik : les Anglois ont fur ces deux objets 
une fup6riorit6 decid^e fur les Francois."— 
Suite des Obfervations fur le Replique de M. 

ED£N^ p. 158. 

OrTEVRERIE^ BeJOUTERIE, QUINCAILLERIE. 

•' Oh eft perfuade que la France a Tavantago 

fur 



^tt Co pay at the conclufion of this Treaty, in 
a manner confident with the fpir it of the firft ar- 
ticle of the two declarations/* — ^Reply of Mr 
Eden, &c. p, 156. . 

•• This laft infinuation of Mr Eden, on tht 
Aibjed: of china, ftoneware and pottery, gives 
rife to fome ferious rrfledtions. 

" The china of France may be in high eiteem 
in England. It is a matter of doubt, however, 
whether this article of manufacture, which is 
very high priced, and which of courfe can only 
be fought after by men of great fortune, can be 
exported to any gre^t extent. 

'* But the pottery and ftoneware of England 
are not in the fame lituation, and the Englifh 
have on thefe two articles a mod decided fupe- 
riority over the French," — Sequel of the Ob- 
fervations on the Reply to Mr Eden, p. 158. 

Goldsmiths warx. Jewellery and Hard* 

WARE. 

*^ Thsee is a general convidion that France 

has 
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fur les articles d'orfevrerie et de bejoaterie fur 
TAngleterre^ par legoiit et le talent de fes ar- 
tides. U eft queftion de favoir s'ils font fujets^ 
en Angleterre, aux m^mes droits et aux m^met 
loix qu'en France : parce que fi les droits en 
France etoieni; plus forts, et les loix plus genan* 
tes, il faudroit mettre les Fran9oi8 de niveau^ 
par une prime proportionn6e ^ la fortie et par 
des modifications fur les loix.'^ — Obfervationi 
dfUvrfes h M* de Qalonne^ p- 88* 



^ Pour fervir de compenfation ^ ces avanta- 
gesy qui certainement font trds-ixnportans, oo 
attend que la France fe pretera de fon c&ti k des 
arrangemens dont la Grande firetagne puifle 
profiter k fon tour. On efpire done que la 
quincaillerie,,en y comprenant tous les ouvrages 
d'acier et de fer^ fera admife mutuellement en 
pajant des droits mod£r4s."— J^^nr dc M. 
Eden, p. I3>f 

*' L'cNTUE des quincailleries d'Angletene 

eft 
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hae thi^ advantage over England in articles of 
goldfmiths ware and jewellery, in confequencc 
of the tafte and talents of her artifts. It be* 
comes, therefore, an interefting circumftance^ 
to leara whether tfaefe articles, on exportation, 
are fubjed to the fame rates and regulationt 
in England as in France ; becaufe, if in France 
the duties are greater, and the regulations throw 
more difficulty in the way of exportation, it 
would be neceflkry to put the French. artifts 
upon an equality, by moderating the reftraints 
of the law, and giving a proportional bounty 
on exportation." — Obfervations delivered to M. 
DS Calonns^ p. 88. 



** To ferve as a compenfation for thefe ad«» 
vantages, which certainly are very important, it 
is expeded that France, on her fide, will adopt 
arrangements by which Great Britain may ac« 
quire fimilar advantages. For this purpofe, it h 
expeded that the hardware, comprehending all 
works in fteel and iron, may be mutually admit-* 
ted by the two countries at a moderate rate of 
duty/'— Reply of Mr Eden, p. 132. 

i* The exportation of the hardware of Eng- ] 
G g lancl 
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eft d6fendue en France ; elles entrent en contre- 
bande. L*Angleterre a, fur cet objet d'indu- 
ftrie, un avantage infini fur la France, dont les 
^tabliffemens dans ce genre font fi, inferieurs a 
tous ^gardsy quails ne peuvent entrer en compa- 
raifon." — Ob/crvations, &c. p. 133- 



. " L'Angleterre poiTede abfolument Pobjet 
de quincaillerie ; et eft depuis long temps en pof- 
feilion d'en approvlfionner, en contrebande, la 
France, qui eft ft arri6r^e dans ce genre d^indu* 
ftrie, qu'^ peine eft elle en 6tat de fe fuffire pour 
les objets les plus gTo&exs.^^^^Recbercbes fur ce 
qui ejl relatifaux itoffes de Cotton^ aux ^tncaU-^ 
Jerie^ l^c. ^atrieme Mimoire relatifau Traiti 
de Commerce f p. 37. 
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land is prohibited in France. Great quantities of 
it, however, are fmuggled into that country. 
England has, in the manufaciure of thofe ar- 
ticles, an infinite advantage over France, whofe 
znanufa&ories o^thefe goods are foiar inferior 
in every refpedi, that they cannot (land a com- 
parifon." — Obfervations on the Reply of Mr 
Eden, p. 133. 

•* England poffefles a complete fuperiority in 
the manufadlure of hardware. For a long time 
Ihe has been accuftomed, by means of fmug- 
gling, to fupply France with^ thofe articles, 
Who is fo far behind hand in this manufadlure, 
that flie is fcarcely in a condition to fupply 
herfelf even with the moft common and coarfe 
articles." — Refearch into what relates to the 
tnanufaftures of Cotton and Hardware. 4th 
Memoir on the Effeds of the Commercial Trea- 

«7» P- 37- 
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No- XIV. (Page^69)r '^'^'^ 



ExTRAiT d'aoe Lettre de Me. la Marquife de 
* * AM. *. Du 17. Aofit 1767. 

** J'ai fait une route fuperbe jufqu*^ Poitiers, 
par Orleans, Blois, Tours, et Poitiers, ou poar 
mieux dire, jufqu^aux Ormes de M. d'ARGEK* 
SON ; car des Ormes k Poitiers, il y a beaucoup 
de terrein qui ne rapporte rien, et depuis Poi- 
tiers jufque chez moi, il y a yiugt-cinq mille 
arpens de terrein qui ne font que de la brande 
et des joQcs marins ; les Payfans 7 vivent de 
feigle, dont on n'6te pas le fon qui eft noir et 
lourd comme du plomb ; dans le Poitou et icj, 
on ne laboure que T^piderme de la terre avec 
une petite vilaine charrue fans roues, dont je ne 
puis vous faire la defcription, qui oblige Phom- 
me d'etre prefque couch£ comme une bete i 

quatre 
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Translation. 



Extract of a Letter from the Marchioneft of 
— — AM. Dated 17th Auguil 1767. 

^' I TRAVELLED thfough E fine country to Poi- 
tiers, by Orleans, Blois and Tours, to Poitiers^ 
or rather, I may fay, till I reached the elms of 
M. Aroensoh ; lor from thefe elms to Poitiers 
there is a great deal of ground that carries no^ 
thing, and from Poitiers to my houfc there are 
twenty-five thoufand acres that carry nothing 
but bruihwood and fea-rufhes. The peafantijr 
live on bread made of rye, from which the bran 
ift not abftra&ed, which is black, and as heavy 
as lead. In Poitou as well as here, they only 
fcratch the mere furface of the earth with a 
little nafty plough without wheels, which I can 
hardly defcribe to you ; it obliges the man to be 

Gg 3 almQ^ 
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quatre pattes» cela fait pleurer a voir. Chex moi 
cette affligeantc charrue va avec deux boeufs 
tr^sdoucementi en Poitou elle va avec deux 
Sues. Depuis Poitiers jufqu'^ Montmorillon, 
il y a neuf lieues qi|i en valent feize dc Paris, 
ct je vousjure que je n'ai vu que quatre hommes, 
et trois de Montmorillon chez moi, ou il j a 
quatre lieues, encore les avons nous apper^us de 
loin, car nous n*en avons pas trouve un feul fur 
le chemin. Vous n'en ferez pas etonne dans un 
tel pays, je le fuis fort que ces pauvres Metayers 
ne fuient pas tant de malheurs et de mifere, ct 
les Proprictaires font blen heureux qu'un fenti- 
ment pour le Pays natal, ou pour mieux dire 
Tamour conjugal et paterriel les cmpeche de dc- 
ferter, et de finir une vie fi dure et fi miferable : 
on a foin de les marier d*aufli bonne heure que 
les Grands Seigneurs, le pays n'en eft pas plus 
peuple, car prefque tous les enfans meurent ; les 
fenimes n'y ont prefque pas de lait, les enfans 
d'un an mangent de ce pain dont je vous ai 
parl6 ; aujHi une fiUe de quatre ans a le ventre 
gros comme une femme enceinte. Si ces bonnes 
gens devenoient done ^claires, les Proprictaires 
fc trouveroient avec beaucoup dc terrein rC- 

duits 
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almoft on all fours when he is working it ; the 
,£ght of it makes one miferable. With us this 
forry plough is worked, with two oxen, and in 
Poitou with two affes. From Poitiers to Mont- 
xnorillon they count nine leagues, which are 
equal to lixteen Paris leagues, and I fwear to 
you, that in all that country I only faw four 
men ; and from Montmorillon to my houfe, 
which is four leagues, only three, and thofe we 
only faw afar off, for we did not meet one per- 
fon on the road. I do not know whetheryou 
are aftoniflied, I am fure I am very much, that 
in fueh a country the poor tenantry do not run 
away from fuch a ftate of mifery and misfor- 
tune. The proprietors are very happy that a pte- 
jiidice in fevour of their native foil, or rather 
the love of their wives and families, prevents 
them from deferting, or from putting an end to 
a life of fuch hardJhip and mifery. They mar- 
ry as early as their landlords; but the country. is 
not better peopled on that account; for almoft all 
the children die ; the women have hardly any 
milk ; the children at one year old eat that black 
bread of rye I have mentioned ; and a girl of four 
years old has a belly as big as a woman with 
G g 4 child. 
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doits k mourir de faim, et il ne feroit plus qne- 
ftion des impdts qui ^crafent ces malbeurenx. 
Les feigles ont 6x6 gtl6s cette ann£e le jour de 
Faques, il 7 a pea de froment. De douze m6- 
tairies qu'a ma mere, il 7 en a peut-8tre dans 
quatre. II n*a pas pla depuis Paques, pea de 
foin, point de piturage, aucun ligames, point 
de fruit : railk P^tat du paavre Payfan, par 
confequent point d'engrais de beftiaux : la 
TaiUe eft ici beaucoup plus forte ii proportioa 
qu*en Champagne. Tout le roende dit du bien 
de M. T * * *, mais on fak qu'il n*eft pas k 
maitre de faire tout le bien qu^il defire ; ma 
mere qui avoit toujours plufieurs de fes gr8niers 
pleins, ny a pas un grain de bled, parceque de* 
puis deux ans elle noutrit tons ces Metayers et. 
les Pauvres, car elle fuit la morale de yotre doc- 
trine, elle donne d, manger k ceux qui ont faim, 
k boire a ceux qui ont foif, panie les blefl%s, 
confole les afflig^, et mSne une Tie plus douce 
que les plus grandes Dames de la Cour."— £^/- 
merides du Citoyen^ 1767, Tome Ncuvieme, 
p. 146. 
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child. If thefe poor people became more en- 
lightened, the proprietors would find themfelves 
pofleffing great extent of territory, and reduced 
to die of hunger; and taxes, which reduce thefe 
people to abfolute mifery, would be out of the 
queftion. The rye was froft-bit this year at Ea- 
fter, and they have very little wheat. Out of 
twelve farms which my mother has, there is, per- 
haps, a little in four of them. It has not rained 
fince Eafter; there is no hay, no pafture, no vege- 
tables, no frtiit ; of cburfe the animals cannot be 
fattened. Such is the ftate of the poor peafant- 
ry. The poll- tax is highe^^Jtetc than in Cham- 
paign. All the World fpeak well of M. Tur- 
cot, hut they know he has it not in his power 
to do all the good he would wilh. My mother, 
who had always feveral granaries full, has now 
not a fingle grain of com ; for during two years (he 
has fed the tenantry and the poor. She, poor wo- 
man ! follows the old maxim, of giving meat to 
thbfc who are hungry, and drink to thofe who 
are thirfty ; (he takes care of the wounded, com- 
forts the afBifted, and leads a life of greater fa- 
tisfadion than that of the fineft ladies of the 
Court.**— Eph6meridcs du Citoyen, 1767, vol. ix. 

p. 146. 

Extract 
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" J*Ai parcouru une grande partie des Provin- 
ces de Touraine, de Poitou, du Limofin, de la 
Marche, du Berry, de la Xaintonge, de TAngou- 
mois ; j'ai arpente plufieui's Domains, j'ai tire 
des Memoires des autres Provinces, j'ai pris les 
produits et le prix d^ plufieurs ann6es ; on en 
verra les refultats^ans les articles fuivants, et on 
fera fans doute ^tonne que dans toutes les terrcs 
Je petite culture, il n'y ait prefque aucun pro- 
duit net, que le Roi (bit, mais fort d fon d6favan- 
lage, le feul propri^taire de plus de la moitie 
jdes terres de fon Royaume. La moifTon de ces 
terres fuffit k peine pour la fubfiftance des Culti- 
vateurs ; en forte que ne contribuant point ou 
trds peu & la nourriture des autres clafTes d'hom- 
mes de la Nation, les mauvaifes annees font fort 
redoubtables en France par la difette, qui s'itend 
jufqu'aux Colons memes reduits ^ cette petite 
culture, d'oii s*en fuit, que par rapport i I'etat, 

on 



Extract from the Apology made for the diftinc- 
tion betwixt the Gre^t and the Little Mode 
of Cultivation, by IVL Butre', of the Societies 
of Agriculture of Paris and .Orleans. 

** I HAVE gone over a great part of the pro- 
vinces of Touraine, Poitou, Limofin, Marche, 
Berry, Xantongc, Angoumois. I have meafured 
molt of the eftates in thofe countries ; I have 
drawn up memorials from the different provin- 
ces ^ I made accounts of the produce and the 
price for feveral years, and the refult will appear 
from the following articles. It will no doubt 
appear extraordinary, that all thofe eftates 
which are cultivated by poor tenantry, without 
capital, there is almoft no fum to be carried to 
account after paying the expences and taxes ; 
that the King, very much to his difadvantage, 
is thus the fole proprietorof half the lands in his 
kingdom. The produce ot thefe lands being 
fcarcely fuflicient to nourifli thole who cultivate 
them^ can in a manner contribute nothing to the 
nourilhment of the other claffes in the kingdom. 
A bad feafon mull of courfe afflift France with 

a 



on peut regarder les terres qui y font employ&s 
ii pen pres comme tn non valeur ; ainfi nous poa< 
vons en ce fens faire remarquer, qu*il y a dans le 
Royaume beaucoup plus de terres ea friches que 
Ton ne penfe/'— J^'i. p. g. 
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famine that extend itfelf to all thofe who are 
employed in condudling this forty Ipecies of cul- 
tivation ; from which it follows, that with re- 
fped: to the State at large, thefe lands are in 
a manner of no value, which authorifes us to 
remark, that there is much more wafte land in 
the kingdom than people think of.''— Ibid* 
p.p. 



Carss 
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Carse of Gowrie. 

*• The Vale or Carfe of Gowrie, fo much cele- 
brated for its fertility, merits a particular and 
feparate defcription, which, however, fhall be 
made as concife as poffible. 

" This valuable trad is lituated in the eaft cor- 
ner of the county of Perth, and is every where 
Ikirted by high hills, except on the fouth, where 
it is bounded by the frith and river of Tay, both 
of which have been long and juftly famed for 
the great numbers of falmon with which they 
abound. 

" The Carfe of Gowrie, including the floping 
lands on the northern boundary, contains about 
thirty thoufand Englilh (latute acres. The rent 
of thofe farms which have been let within thefe 
eight or ten years, may be reckoned at rather 
above 35 s. the Englifh acre, 

« The 
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" The foil in the vale or plain is a deep rich . 
clay ; on the fides of the hills a hazle-coloured 
loam moft generally prevails. In Hating the 
grofs annual produce of the foil, (which, it is be- 
lieved, is equal in quantity and value to any 
other diftria of fimilar extent in Britain, the vi- 
cinity of large cities or manufaduring towns 
only excepted), it may be proper to obferve, 
that the mode of cropping generally approved, 
of, and now for the moft part adopted, is, i. Fal- 
low ; 2. Wheat ; 3. Peafe or beans ; 4. Barley 
with red clover, and a fmall quantity of rye- 
grafs ; 5. Grafs ; and, 6. Oats ; and as all the 
crops are cultivated in equal proportions, the 
following table will fhow, not only the average 
returns, but alfo the prices at which they have 
been fold for a number of years bypaft ; and 
may at the fame time be depended upon, as be- 
ing more corred in regard to data than tables of 
this kind generally are. 



489 
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f^ A Tablx, eaebibitbig tbe Eactant 9M V^w of the isnul 
Grofs Produce of the Carfe of Gowrie, fappofing kto 
contain 30y00O Englifli Acres, aad to be all eultxraied 
agreeable to the Rotation aboye mentioned. 
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^* By this table, it appears, that the annual 
grofs produce of grain in this difirid: may be 
eftimated at upwards of eighty-four thoufand 
Winchefter quarters. But as on many farms ro- 
tations of cropping are adopted, whereby more 
than one-fixth part is every year under wheat, 
it. is probable that the value of the crops is ra* 
ther above than below what is ftated^ 

'' In no part of the ifland are more luxuriant 
crops of red clover to be feen than in the Carfe 
of Gowrie. The fecond crop is frequently made 
into hay, and the third is often mown, for tha 
purpofe of feeding the horfes in th^ ftable, and 
the cattle in the ftraw-yards. 

** As the inhabitants of the diftridt do not ex- 
ceed eight thoufand, it is evident that the cx^ 
ports of grain muft be very great indeed. GIaf« 
gow is the principal market, though large quan« 
titles are alfo fent to London, L^ith, and other 
places on the fouth-eaft coaft. 

Hh '*Thc 
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« The fize oF the fkrms are in general from 
tme to three hundred acres ; but the greateft pro- 
portion is occupied by farmers who pofiefs up- 
ward« of two ihundrcd acres.'* . 
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TATE of the Annual Expence neceflarily laid cfut in t' 
inning at July 20. 1787, and ending at July 20. 179: 
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As the rent of any particular farm would not apply to the country z 

The annual expence of the farm» on an average of fix years, is, by 
ultivating cr^ — — 
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